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OHIO WORKS, BASIC REFRACTORIES INCORPORATED, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Only through extensive, modern production facilities and by continued 


product development can we furnish the steel industry with a dependable s ly of 


granular basic refractories—premium products at competitive prices. 


BASIC REFRACTORIES INCORPORATED cirveiano's ° 





Many a sidewalk superintendent has winced at the 
heating taken by excavating equipment. like this trench 
hoe built by Hanson Clutch & Machinery Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio. It takes a rugged boom and stick, for example, 
to absorb those jarring impacts and straining lifts 
day in, day out, with no downtime for repairs. 

Wanting their product to stay on the job even in 
tougher-than-usual service, the Hanson people turned 
to Mayari R high-strength, low-alloy steel. They found 
that Mayari R, with its yield point of 50,000 psi, built 
a much stronger boom and stick than carbon steel, 
without increasing the weight. One of these Hanson 
units, operating with an oversize bucket, recently 
completed six years’ service with its boom and stick 
still in excellent condition. 

Mayari R can be fabricated and welded as easily 
as carbon steel, with the same equipment and methods. 
Tests show that its resistance to atmospheric corrosion 
is five to six times better than that of carbon steel. 
These and other facts about Mayari R are detailed in 
our new Catalog 353. Get in touch with the nearest 
Bethlehem sales office for a copy. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem 
products are sold by Bethlehen 
Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem 
Steel Export Corporation 
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NEWS DEVELOPMENTS 


INDUSTRY SEEKS THE SUPERIOR SENIOR — P. 7; 
Personnel men from all industries are combing the na- 
tion’s campuses in search of the top-flight graduate. 
When they find him they'll pay a bit more than last 
year. Firms are hiring draftables, banking on their 
return after service hitch. Chemists, metallurgists and 
engineers are most in demand this spring. 


HOME STUDY HELPS WORKERS UP LADDER — P. 75 
Over 2 million students are currently enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses of high caliber institutions. In- 
dustry is finding home study a valuable way to secure 
advance training for workers in a variety of subjects. 
Schools will furnish progress reports to employers 
Tailor courses to abilities. 


STEEL FIRMS STRESS MANAGEMENT RIGHTS — P. 80 
Some steel industry executives are willing to swap 
economic concessions for a return of management's 
right to manage by the USW. One solution would be 
to eliminate the local working conditions clause en- 
tirely, but it is doubtful this could be accomplished 
without a strike—even with economic concessions. 


REDS MAY LOSE LABOR UNION STRONGHOLDS — P. @! 
Legislation arming the government with “big stick” 
powers to knock Communists out of labor unions and 
industry is expected to be put before Congress earl) 
in June. The measure, a composite of almost a dozen 
bills, would force unions to clean up or dissolve 
Government, industry cooperate. 


WHAT RUSSIA DOES WITH A STEEL MILL — P. #8 
Russia’s current masterplan for Austria seems to b 
to run it into the ground. An IRON AGE corresponden! 
got into a steel mill in the Red zone and saw definite 
signs of the exploitation policy. Through control offic 
in Vienna, Soviet has a heavy hand on 307 manufactur 
ing enterprises in Austria. 


U. S. NOT PREPARED FOR GLOBAR WAR — P. * 
One result of new look defense policy is that U. 5. will 
not be ready for an all-out war until July 1957. Full- 
seale fighting prior to that date would find us short ® 
ammunition, planes, tanks, guns. Ammo production has 
been cut sharply. Defense Dept. planning calls for gr4¢ 
ual arms buildup over next 3 years. 
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ENGINEERING & PRODUCTION 


PLASTIC DIES TAKE ON MORE FORMING JOBS aw P. Ws 
jll-plastie draw dies are winning converts rapidly in 
the auto industry. If the dies will do the job, time 
required to tool can be reduced by two-thirds. Poten- 
tial cost savings resulting from the use of large plastic 
draw dies is substantial. Plastic tools can be made as 
much as 30 pet cheaper than metal dies. 


COILED STRIP SELECTION AIDS FABRICATION — P. 118 
Use of specialized equipment for handling and process- 
ing coiled strip proves to be highly profitable for many 
slants. It leads to higher production, fewer rejects, 
lower scrap losses, greater accuracy in finished parts. 
\ slitting line can pay for itself if 100 tons of coiled 
strip is handled monthly. 


USAF TITANIUM MACHINABILITY REPORT — P. 122 
Production planning, stock requirements and manufac- 
turing costs can be reduced through application of 
grinding data obtained in this machinability report. In 
belt grinding, silicon carbide abrasive has advantages. 
\luninum oxide is recommended for wheels, however. 
Choice of coolant plays important role in both cases. 


EAT TREAT IMPROVES MODERN CAST IRONS — P. 125 
Heat treating is important in the successful application 
f modern high tensile cast irons. With conventional 
eat treating methods graphite can be properly con- 
rolled, internal stresses relieved. Ductility, toughness, 
ardness may be obtained where desired. Economies 
n materials and production are made possible. 


EW INSTRUMENT INSPECTS DIAMOND DIES — P. 130 
Miamond wire drawing dies can be inspected easily by 
sing anew rugged, simple-to-operate instrument. Dies 
rom 10.160 to 0.05 mm bore diameters may be in- 
pected for surface finish, wear, and internal defects 
a few seconds. Images cast on a screen from light 
lected through the die show condition of the die. 


EXT WEEK—DORIN PROCESS IS GIVEN FIRST TEST 
¢ Green River Steel Corp., first to adopt the Dorin 
ess commercially, is now producing sounder, cleaner, 
tser steel than can be made by conventional methods. 
‘kots are produced without hot tops and yield per 
fot is about 12 pet higher. The process also results 
' blooming mill yields of about 90 pet. 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


INCO MARKETS CORROSION RESISTANCE—P. 79 
A ship repaired by accident with nickel-steel plates 
provided the lucky break that set off International 
Nickel Co.’s 20-year corrosion research program. Dozens 
of alloys, bronze, aluminum, even plastics have been 
tested in search for an economical material to resist 
the $6 billion a year onslaught of corrosion. 


WHAT'S THE SHORT-TERM BUSINESS OUTLOOK—P. 91 
Barring both a stiff rise in defense spending and pos- 
sibility of a steel strike, the short-term business outlook 
is this: Overall business decline has stopped, we'll stay 
where we are for a while, slump a little during the 
summer, pick up in the fall. But we aren’t heading for 
another boom for about 2 years. Durables will firm. 


GM ANNOUNCES GAS TURBINE-POWERED BUS — P. 94 
Culmination of five years of research at GM is 300-bhp 
unit installed in standard GM coach. Gas turbine engine 
provides adequate power equal to any piston engines, 
but uses twice as much fuel—kerosene or diesel oil. 
Packard-Studebaker merger plans are studied by com- 
panies, may act soon. 


STEEL CONSUMERS FACING TWO-WAY THREAT—P. 161 
Solution of the steel wage question poses two threats 
to steel consumers. If management gives more than a 
very modest wage increase to forestall a strike, steel 
prices might be raised accordingly. And there’s always 
the chance that if management doesn’t budge enough 
steel supply lines would be cut by a strike. 


SEE SLOW STEEL UPTREND FOR LAST HALF—P. 163 
Steel market shows steady upward pace in spite of 
some minor fluctuations. Most sales executives say 
worst is over. Expect a year-end ingot rate of 70— 
plus. Strike-hedge buying seems to have run _ its 
course. Exceptions are in tinplate and sheets. Indus- 
trial wire booked ahead in the East. 


STOCKPILE STRENGTHENS LEAD, ZINC PRICES—P. 164 
Even before the directive was issued this week by the 
government, belief that new stockpiling orders were 
imminent resulted in higher prices for both lead and 
zinc last week. With zinc now at 11.00¢ at East St. 
Louis and lead at 14.05¢ at St. Louis, they are at their 
highest in over a year. 
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FOUNDED 1835 


Are You A Timid Soul? 


F YOU have your house in order and if you are still reducing your 

spending it may be time for a change. If you have reduced your 

inventory to the bone and if you are on a hand-to-mouth buying basis 
it may be time to do a turn about. 


If you are one of those who kept right on expanding, ordering and 
selling, refusing to believe that the psychological letdown was the real 
thing, you arein clover. If you hung on when the going was rough and 
are still in solvent condition with plenty of risk left in you, you can’t 
be beat. 


Things are changing rapidly. The so-called recession was over more 
than a month or two ago. The cautious statements by oracles and some 
business people are the natural results of 20 years of chasing the will- 
o’-the-wisp-security. 


There are some cold hard facts which you may or may not have dis- 
covered in the past month or so. Whether or not you believe them is 
up to you. You are the one who has to take the chance and use the 
judgment. But here they are: ° 


@ Inventory correction: It is about over. Many metalworking people 
have gone too far for comfort. Purchasing agents are ordering on a 
more liberal basis. 


G Steel labor: Earlier this year it looked as if steel labor would not 
get much if anything. Even labor leaders felt that way. Now labor 
has stiffened. Expect a last ditch stand on a wage increase and on a 
significant pension and health plan betterment. 


@ Steel prices: Steel leaders had hoped that the line would be held on 
prices. Now it doesn’t look that way. If wage costs go up so will 
prices. Steel has been a pattern for metalworking industry. 


@ Defense program: Despite talk about budget cutting, etc., we are 
going to spend more for more defense—and help for Indochina— 
whether or not we get into the fighting. We may get to the point soon 
where only the nicety of terms show us not to be in a war—or we 
could easily get into the actual shooting. 


Other factors such as installment buying, increased farmer buy- 
ing, election “politics” and further deficit spending for defense are 
now in the business picture. 


A hard headed businessman can’t be a timid soul too. 


Editor 
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When you need parts of any analysis—aluminum, carbon steel, high lad| 
tensile steel, heat-treated alloy steels, or stainless—big parts or small ” 
ones, simple or complex, bolted assemblies or weldments—your best Pr, 


bet is Parish. 


Here's why. We have the men, trained and ready for high-run production. 
We have the presses, and we have the room to do the job right. 


But that's not all. If you have a design or engineering problem, need 
to cut costs, want to improve a part in performance or appearance, 
we have the experience to help. 


Put all the things Parish has to offer you to work now—to help improve 
your production and profit picture. Write, ‘phone or telegraph, 

or just send us a print or sketch-drawing. We'll be glad to tell 

you what we can do without obligation. 


4 SUBSIDIARY OF 
sr DANA CORPORATION 
ry PRESSED STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. PARISH PRESSED METAL PARTS 
4 


Western Representative: FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 
F. SOMERS PETERSON COMPANY 


524 Folsom Street, San Francisco, Cal 
413 East 12th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Dear Editor: 


= 


sulfur and Molasses 


Sir: 


| would like to obtain your permis-, 


sion to 
Jeeves, 


reproduce the editorial “Quick, 
the Sulfur and Molasses” 


which appeared in your Apr. 15 issue. 
We would like to use it in a little in- 


ternal 


news letter we distribute to 


our apparatus distributors in this 


area. 


We think it contains a very timely 
message for our sales organization. 


F. B. TRACY 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Chicago 


Special Broaches 


Sir: 


In your interesting article on spe- 
cial broaches on p. 95 of your Apr. 29 
issue you mentioned that truck axles 
are AISI C-1045 ARR-K fine grain 
steel forgings. I must admit that this 


is the first time that I have encoun- 


tered the expression ARR-K. Might I 
ask, therefore, that you inform me on 
the meaning of this expression. 


G. 8. SCHALLER 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering 


Univers 
Seattle 


The 


ity of Washington 


term ARR-K means “additional 


restrictive requirements—killed,” meaning 
that the particular steel specification is a 
killed steel of extra fine grain. In simple 
language it means that certain specific 
quantities of materials are added to the 
ladle just before pouring, which produce 
the fine grain characteristics.—Ed. 
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Sir; 


Proper Tooling 


We are desirous of obtaining copies 
of the article “Proper Tooling Simpli- 
fies Machining of Jet Parts” in your 


Dec. 31 
Will 


, 1953, issue. 
you please be good enough to 


forward 10 copies, if available. They 


will be 


of interest to our staff of tool 


applicators and should prove to be of 
great assistance. 


1c. W 


Toronto 


~ 


sir: 


W. B. BONE 
ickman (Canada) Ltd. 


Precision Casting 


We are revising our booklet “Mod- 


ern Prec 


would 
article 
ll. Thi 
Costs 
Stanley 
We | 
Electri 
the ari 
give u 


June 


ision Investment Casting” and 
ike to make reference to an 
published in your issue of Feb. 
article is entitled “Cut Tool 
with Precision Casting” by 
Snorek. ... 
‘ve permission of the Western 
Co. to reproduce a portion of 
cle and are asking them to 
glossy prints. If by chance 
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Letters from readers 


you have these available, could you 
send them to us? We would like to 
have the one of the cementing fixture 
on p. 1386 and the group of castings 
going into this fixture on p. 139. We 
would expect to use your captions. 
Credit, of course, will be given to 
IRON AGE. 


A. SAUNDERS 


Alexander Saunders & Co. 
New York 


More Ore 
Sir: 

Could you advise us what the prom- 
ised production or output is for the 
iron ore operations in Labrador and 
Quebec for the next 10 years, or as 
far as information is now available? 


J. O'BRIEN 


Consumer Survey 
New York 


It is estimated that by the end of the 
next 2 or 3 years production will be at an 
annual rate of 10 million tons. In 6 or 7 
years this rate should have risen to ap- 
proximately 15 million annual tons.—Ed. 


Porcelain Enamels 
Sir: 


Your permission to reprint the ar- 
ticle entitled ‘“‘Better Properties Ex- 
tend Uses for Porcelain Enamels” as 
it appears on pp. 121 through 124 of 
the May 13 issue, would be very much 
appreciated because we find it of such 
great interest that we would like to 
distribute it to our members. Proper 
credit would, of course, be given. 

J. R. DERRICKSON 
Executive Secretary 
Formed Steel Tube Institute 
Cleveland 


Deburring 
Sir: 


I was reading the “News Digest” of 
the AGMA when I noticed that your 
magazine carried an article of inter- 
est to me. It was titled “Deburring: 
Better Methods Cut Costs Part IL” by 
John E. Hyler, in your Mar. 25 issue. 

I would appreciate very much your 
sending me 4 copies of this article. 

C. ORCHARD 
Quality Engineer 
lircraft Gear 


Div. of Dana Corp. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Operation Research 
Sir: 


Will you kindly send us a tear sheet 
of the article “Operation Research”’ 
which appears on pp. 76-77 of the Feb. 
18 issue. 

M. C. PARCHE 
Libraria 


The Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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Reams, Taps © 

Aluminum ~ 
CUES die 
Shaft Support 


Turns rear face and counterbores large pilot diameter, 
drills 6 holes, drills and reams 2 locating holes, 
chamfers and taps 5 holes. 


128 aluminum castings per hour at 100% efficiency. 


6 station fluid motor driven index table with 1 load- 
ing and 5 working stations. 


Hydraulic power clamping for work holding fixtures. 


Complete interchangeability of all standard and 
special parts for easy maintenance. 


Other features: Hydraulic feed and rapid traverse; 
hardened and ground ways; filtered coolant system; 
construction to J.1.C. standards; automatic work cycle. 


Established 1898 


THE co. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Fatigue Cracks 


Fatigue Cracks Salutes! 


Our admiration section this week 
gives a “well done” to the DeVlieg 
Machine Co and the DeVlieg Micro-, 
boro Co. of Ferndale, Mich. The 
vice-presidents, janitors, lathe op- 
erators and plant superintendents 
of these companies “shattered the 
quiet dawn at Handsome Lake” 
with their hammers and power 
saws to build for the kids a hand- 
some camp cabin where they can 
swim in the lake, hike in the woods 
—and grow the right way. 

We didn’t have any idea that 
metalworking people ever get up so 
early (except, naturally, THE IRON 
Ace staff) but there they all were 
at 5 am, tools in hand, and by 9 pm 
there she sat, a beautiful cabin for 
16 boys who can start having some 
fun. And they say metal is cold. 

We understand Master Mechanic 
Bill Corfield organized the crews 
and Chief Inspector Louis Bricker 
supervised the construction. Must 
have been great sport pushing all 
the VP’s around. 


The Poor Fish 


A fish doesn’t have a chance 
against today’s angler any more. 

As though fancy gang hook 
plugs, magnetic anti-backlash reels, 
and invisible flies were not enough, 
the mysterious resources of the 
powder metallurgist have now been 
brought to bear on the poor fish. 

As every angler knows, synthetic 
fiber line is more abrasive than old- 
fashioned silk. It quickly grooves 
the stainless steel and agate guide 
rings that carry the line on a spin- 
ning rod. 

Angling for an answer to the 
problem (angling for an answer to 
the problem; get it?) engineers at 
General Electric’s Carboloy Dept., 
Detroit, fished up (fished up—boy !) 
chrome carbide rings, which are 
lighter than the rings formerly 
used. A chrome-carbide-equipped 
spinning rod is a light delieate in- 
strument, designed for many hours 
of hard use. 

Our youngster (the one who’s 
going to be Editor of IRON AcE— 
gave up Chief of the Air Force) 
went fishing the other day with 
(you know exactly what we’re go- 
ing to say) a branch, string, hook 
and old dead garden worm and 
came home with a 14” (Fourteen 
ch) trout. What that boy could 
do with chrome carbide rings! 


Go Ahead... 


Mr. Tom Campbell, Editor, who 
was taken to task awhile back for 
splitting an infinitive in an edi- 
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by William M. Coffey 


torial, has regained his confidence 
by the reassuring words of Miss 
McGuire of our Detroit office and 
Lord Byron. Miss McGuire writes: 

“The split infinitive does not oc- 
cur in early modern English. It is 
not found in Shakespeare, nor in 
the Bible. But it is rather abundant 
in later literature and is found in 
the writings of such authors as 
Herbert Spencer, Burns, Browning 
and Byron, Indeed, Byron used it 
so frequently that he has been 
called the “Father of the Split In- 
finitive.” 

Iconoclast 


1 am an infinitive splitter ; 
I split to the left and the right. 

I’m iconoclastic 

My views are elastic 
When infinitives come into sight. 
I am an infinitive splitter; 

I split, sir, whenever I please, 

Because | defend, sir, 

The right and the end, sir, 
To constantly be at my ease. 
To happily split an infinitive, 
To joyously write in that vein, 

To blessedly split it, 

To freely admit it. 

Is to proudly find freedom again. 


. and split it. 


Puzzlers 


All of our 26 readers, it seems, 
solved the ages of the father, 
mother, son and daughters. In that 
order they are 47, 39 (Diplomat 
gUSAlsterlund says “over 21” for 
the mother) 17 and 11 years old. 
Winners: H. A. Hansen. G. A. 
Myer, Helen O. Heussner, Richard 
L. Stone, Mary Santepadre, Miles 
Powell, John H. Harris, Leonard C. 
Grimshaw, James Rhodes, John R. 
Patton, C. A. Imislund, Tom R. 
Eggert, Martin J. Leventhal, Jean- 
ette Drenockey, Nancy McCormick, 
Donald Lasof, Art Saastad, C. W. 
McKinley and Fletcher Plumley. 


New Puzzler 


A debt of $1 million is retired in 
25 years by making 15 annual pay 
ments of $42,300 each. What is the 
interest rate? (All we big fellows 
fool around with problems like 
this.) 


HELP! HELP! 


Anybody got any new puz- 
zlers? After 100 years and 5200 


puzzlers we’re at the bottom of 
the barrel. Send your favorites. 
We guarantee correct answers, 
maybe. 











NORTHERN 
CRANES 


... serve a large 
primary metals plant 


NORTHERN OVERHEAD TRAVEL- 
ING ELECTRIC CRANES provide 
the fast, safe, dependable heavy 
duty service required for han- 
dling heavy, bulky materials in 
modern metal producing plants. 
They are designed with ample 
provision for emergency over- 
loading and safety, — for mini- 
mum downtime. 


The crane shown above is only 

one of the more than 700 

NORTHERN CRANES which have 

been installed in the many plants 

of one large metal producing 

corporation. This is gratifying 

evidence of dependable service 
and value which have been 
maintained through the years in 
NORTHERN CRANES. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 


210 CHENE ST., DETROIT 7, MICH. 


NORTHERN 
CRANES 
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The Aetna - Standard Engineering sock? 
Company say—"It is our opinioy a 
on radial drills that Cincinnati Bick. 
ford Super Service Radial Drills are 
top performers from the standpoint i —)" 
of service and handling ease”. rn 


Illustrations show the top carriage 3 
of gun carriage being drilled, tapped 1 | 
and reamed complete on this Cin. ERI 
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cinnati Bickford Super Service i, 

Radial—holes from 4” to 114", limits = 
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Dates to Remember 








= 

Meetings 
JUNE 
oMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
\sSN.—Annual meeting, June 17, De- 
> Association headquarters are at 
New ter Bidg., Detroit. 

ONAL METAL TRADES ASSN. — 
vnual Western plant management con- 
w»nee, June 6-12. Association head- 
arters are at 122 S. Michigan Ave., 
..iEtyY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGI- 
<eERS—Summer meeting, June 6-11, 
.» Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton Ho- 


Atlantic City. N. J. Society head- 





ters are at 29 W. 39th St., New 
- a 
e EXPOSITIONS 
sev. OF IRON & STEEL ENGINEERS 
t ,nnual convention with Iron & Steel 
l “sosition, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, Public Audi- 
orium, Cleveland. Association head- 
varters are at 1010 Empire Bidg., 


Pittsburgh. 

\MERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS— 

“National Metal Exposition, national 
e metal congress, Nov. 1-5, Palmer House, 





icago. Society headquarters are at 
(1 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
l- (ERICAN SOCIETY FOR QUALITY 
ONTROL—Annual convention: June 
@ 11, Jefferson Hotel, St Louis, Mo. So- 


ety headquarters are at Room 
mE. 42nd St., New York. 
"ING TOOL MANUFACTURERS 
\SSN.—Summer meeting, June 11. As- 
ation headquarters are at 416 Penob- 
t Bldg., Detroit. 
AGNESIUM ASSN.—Summer meeting, 
}-12, Seigniory Club, Quebec. As- 
ation headquarters are at 122 FE. 
2nd St. New York. 
MERICAN BOILER MANUFACTUR- 
RS ASSN. & AFFILIATED INDUS- 
IES—Annual meeting, June 13-16, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. As- 
ition headquarters are at 1571 W. 
ith St., Cleveland. 
ERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
\ATERIALS—Annual meeting, June 
-18, exhibit of testing apparatus and 
boratory supplies and photographic 
exhibit, Hotels Sherman and Morrison, 
icago. Society headquarters are at 
16 Race St., Philadelphia. 
IMPRESSED GAS ASSN., INC. 
r meeting, June 14-16, Seaview 
‘ountry Club, Absecon, N. J. Associa- 
headquarters are at 11 W. 42nd St., 


5036, 






Sum- 


ew rk 


\DIO - ELECTRONICS - TELEVISION 
MANUFACTURERS ASSN. - Annual 
convention, June 15-17, Palmer House, 
j ‘hicago. Association headquarters are 
i77-14th St., N.W., Washington. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ME- 
‘HANICAL ENGINEERS — Semi-an- 
tl meeting, June 20-24, William Penn 
, Pittsburgh. Society headquarters 
it 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
MERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELEC- 
RICAL ENGINEERS — Summer and 
acifie General Meeting, June 21-25, 
Angeles. Institute headquarters 
eat 33 W. 39th St., New York. 
\STER & FLOOR TRUCK MANUFAC- 
RERS ASSN. — Summer meeting, 
Ine 23-25 Association headquarters 
re at 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago. 
MERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING 
\ND VENTILATING ENGINEERS — 
semiannual meeting, June 28-30, New 
Veean House, Swampscott, Mass. So- 
‘lety headquarters are at 62 Worth St., 


\ew Yo 

JULY 
‘RICAN ELECTROPLATER’S SO- 
IETY—Annual convention, July 12-15, 


“tatler Hotel, New York, Society head- 


.. ire at 445 Broad St., Newark, 


HOw a . LANT MAINTENANCE 
MUY uly 


e a 13-15, Pan Pacific Audi- 
oo Los Angeles. Management: 
app & Poliak, 341 Madison Ave., New 
rk 

> ‘cK 'RAILER MANUFACTURERS 

ASSN INC.—Summer meeting, 


, July 
ine teewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
“sociation headquarters are at National 
ig., Washington 
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METAL WORKING PLANTS 
NEED CASH TO: 


Absorb design 
and pattern expense 


Invest in jigs and dies 


Make up the difference 
between the cash outlay 
and the depreciation 
of modern equipment 


Maintain supply 
parts inventories 


Extend credit to customers 


Conduct research 
and planning 


our business 


whether your requirements are for $25 
000, $3,000,000 or more, funds are avail 
able to you quickly through He com 


mercial financing plans 


Heller advances funds for any required 


period months or years, on a continu 


ing basis. Management and pr 


ohts are! 
affected. Because vou use our funds as 


needed and pay accordingly 


are economical 

















every 
business 
meeds 
operating 


capital 


is to furnish funds 


Proot of success of our financing programs 
is evidenced in the fact that last year 


Heller 


lion Dollars to industrial afid commercial 


advanced over: Six Hundred Mil 


firms 


To get acquainted with our services, 
write for information today. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt, courteous and con 
fidential treatment. Feel free to write 


without obligation. 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTORS 


Write for information on Heller Machinery and 


AND 


Equipment Leasing and Installment Sales Plans 


Walter £. Heller & Company 


DEPT. IA, BANKERS BUILDING 

105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90 
NEW YORK OFFICE 10 E. 40TH ST. 
NEW YORK 16 
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1800 Stainless ad Threads 


Sd Me PNY 4 By 


LANDMATIC HEADS are every day 


saving production dollars for the Crawford 





Fitting Company of Cleveland by low tool 






cost and minimum machine downtime. 


This company manufactures Swagelok 
to 1” in 
diameter. These fittings are produced 


7 


Tube Fittings ranging from Ye 







from stainless steel tees of austenitic type 


316 cold-worked to a Brinell hardness of 





250. In producing the 7/16” fitting, for 
example, (as illustrated) 20-pitch straight 
UN threads are cut close to the shoulder 
5/16" long to Class 3 fit. 


LANDMATIC Hardened and Ground 
| Heads, such as used by Crawford, are de- 
signed to produce threads to Class 3 or 4 
fit in all types of tough materials. Unusu- 
ally heavy construction and sound funda- 
mental die head design assure the rigidity 
necessary for accurate threads, The in- 
herent features of the design of the Landis 
Tangential Chasers and their proper man- 
ufacture and hardening, developed during 
50 years of threading experience, ensure 
long chaser life and low threading cost, 





you require threads on stainless steel or 
other tough material, LANDMATIC Hardened 
ind Ground Heads offer you these some cost- 
aving features. Please send specifications and 
‘ 3ulletin F-80 for additional informa- 


PM Ea Ta 
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THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


UNION ENCROACHMENT ON MANAGEMENT RIGHTS is causing growing restiveness 
among some steel companies. They feel industry concessions on 
economic issues should be balanced by positive union recogni- 


\ tion of management's right to manage. 
GREAT LAKES SHIPPERS ARE NOT HAPPY about effects of railroad freight 
rate reductions on water shipments of steel. Business has 


dropped noticeably between Chicago and Detroit. 


EQUALIZATION OF FREIGHT RATES INTO DETROIT is also bringing a substan- 
tial change in buying policies of automotive steel buyers. 
Without a cost factor to consider, purchasing men are buying 
service as never have before. Net result is a considerable 
change in distribution of steel orders. 


IMPROVED HIGH TEMPERATURE STRENGTHS are reported for new stainless steel 
alloys recently developed. The basically chromium-nickel 
steels have been modified with small additions of titanium and 
boron. The alloys are being tested as possible replacements 
for scarce high-temperature metals now used in jet aircraft. 


LESS LOST TIME ON SOLDERING JOBS is reported possible with a newly de- 
Signed soldering iron stand and temperature regulator. The 
stand is a simple metal sleeve with radiating heat dissi- 
pators. Device reduces tip injury from over-heating. 


USE OF ELECTROLYTIC COPPER AND PURE LEAD as a powder additive in high- 
temperature lubricating compounds is being studied by two 
major copper concerns. Also, homogeneous cast copper-lead 


solids are believed to have possibilities as an improved bear- 
ing material. 


PRECAST CONCRETE CURBING is being tried as the Separating element in 
parking lots of a West Coast Navy base. Design permits curbing 
to be moved from place to place as traffic demands change. 


BIG STEP FORWARD IN TRANSISTOR DEVELOPMENT is the commercial production 
of units capable of handling greater power. A new silicon 
transistor is rated at l-watt power dissipation and is less 
subject to surrounding temperature changes. 


COLD FORMING OF SPLINES ON SHAFTS has attracted considerable interest 
among automakers and machine tool builders. Two new machines 
recently designed to do the job work to close tolerances, are 
faster than conventional methods, produce an excellent finish. 


MIDWESTERN GALVANIZED SHEET DEMAND continues to hold firm. Local mills 
are quoting 8 weeks’ delivery. One mill is shipping into the 


area on 8 weeks' delivery and booking orders beyond this 
period. 


AN ADDITIONAL PROPERTY OF CARBIDES is being exploited by at least one 
major producer of this material. The rigidity of this material 
is finding an important use in items such as long thin boring 
bars and in making extremely high pressure cylinders. 
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tubing, welded tubing, ites tive 
bars. Write for our catalog. 






PACIFIC TUBE COMPANY 
5710 SMITHWAY STREET, 

LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 

WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


SUPERIOR TUBE COMPANY, NORRISTOWN, PA une 
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‘54 GRADS: Industry Seeks Top Talent 


Firms look longer, screen harder, pay more for better peopie 
... Hire draftables, bank on post service return . . . Chemists, 
engineers head lists—By J. R. Whipple. 


Biggest question in the minds 
of some 180,000 cap-and-gowned 
young men due to receive their 
bachelors degrees from the Na- 
tion’s colleges and universities 
this week is the same one that 
plagued last year’s graduates. 

The question—not, “Will I get a 
good job?”, but “Will the draft 
board let me keep the job I get?” 

Placement directors estimate 
that from 65 to 85 pct of their 
graduating seniors face induction 
into some branch of service within 
2 years after leaving school. Most 
companies accept the inevitable 
and hire draft-vulnerable grads 
anyway, banking on their eventual 
return after completion of the 2- 
year service hitch. 

The draft problem shows no im- 
mediate signs of improvement 
either. There are still more young 
men being inducted than are be- 


ing released. Next year may see 
the influx and outpouring of man- 
power balance out. 
Avoid Aircraft Jobs 

One paradoxical twist to the 
situation — draftable engineering 
grads are shying away from tempt- 
ing offers in the aircraft industry 
where jobs for civil engineers go 
begging at up to $450 per month. 
Reason: Graduates have aircraft 
figured as a poor risk for the 
long haul, feel that their jobs 
would hang on shifting balance 
of defense orders and not grow 
in security with the economy. 

Nationwide reports indicate that 
overall] requirements of business 
and industry have dropped from 
1953 when industrial firms sought 
to fill 40,000 engineering posts from 
supply of 23,000 engineer grads. 

Columbia University’s placement 


director Samuel Beach sums up 
this year’s conditions this way, 
“The pendulum has started swing- 
ing in favor of employers. The job 
market for college graduates is 
still very good, but total demand 
for people is down and company 
representatives are being 
selective.” 

Downtrend in overall require- 
ments hasn’t slimmed the grad’s 
chances too much however. This is 
the year of the depression baby. 
Smaller graduating classes this 
year (they’ll be that way next 
year too), reflect the cautious fam- 
ily planning of penny-pinched par- 
ents in the early 1930’s. Result, 
fewer grads to fill employers’ 
slightly pared-down requirements. 

Reports from some areas indi- 
cate that countering the large 
corporations’ lessened recruiting 
quotas for 1954, more small and 
medium-sized firms are sending 
personnel men on campus in 
search of better men than hap- 
hazard newspaper ads might bring. 

Turn Page 


more 


Services, Industries, Business Vie For The Graduate 


‘Electrical 
ENGINEERING 
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Accountants Liberal 








Special Report AAP 


Continued 


Selectivity is the watchword in 
large and small personnel offices 
this spring. Perhaps as a result of 
“recession-readjustment” thinking, 
business firms are looking longer 
in search of better people. 

Top men are getting more inter- 
views and offers $10 to $25 higher 
than last year. One West Coast 
steel firm toured 40 schools to fill 
12 jobs. Companies who flew job 
candidates to and from home plant 
for interviews in March last year 
have been holding off until this 
month this year. 


Engineers Still Tops 


There are exceptions to this 
trend in the case of firms with 
particular needs. The recruiting 
chief of one large company briefed 
his interview teams as follows: “If 
you see a graduate with an elec- 
trical engineering degree and he 
can walk, sign him up!” 

The technically trained grad is 
still on top of the heap. He’s get- 
ting more, better offers. One east- 
ern college reports the emphasis 
mechanical engineers with 
starting salaries up—ranging from 
$350 to $415 compared with $525 
to $385 per month last year. 

A Midwest school affirms the 
trend. Last year their mechanical, 
electrical and chemical engineers 


is on 





were getting an average of seven 
job offers with a starting average 
of $357 per month. This year the 
concrete offers has 
dropped to two or three, but initial 
salaries are estimated at $375. 


number of 


Need Metallurgists, Chemists 


Metallurgical engineers in the 
Mountain States and the West 
Coast are getting as many as 
eight or ten offers, with starting 
salaries quoted as high as $500 per 
month. The chemical engineer has 
excellent prospects this year too, 
with demand well above supply. 

Chemical and oil companies are 
looking for mechanical engineers 
for production and _ supervisory 
jobs due to the increased emphasis 
on mechanization in these fields. 

Business administration stu- 
dents lead the non-technical grad- 
uates in the job market. Starting 
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salaries however are generally $20 
to $30 lower than for topnotch 
engineers. 

Liberal arts graduates are find- 
ing the going a little tougher. One 
personnel man felt that the grad- 
uate with a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree could get a good job if he 
planned his career and could sell 
his type of training to a prospec- 
tive employer for a definite slot 
such as personnel, sales or indus- 
trial relations. 


Liberal Arts In Industry 


In the Midwest General Motors 
provides an exception to the trend, 
plans to hire more liberal arts men 
this year. Reason for this—GM is 
starting a program of training lib- 
eral arts graduates for production 
supervisory positions. 

Further indication of trend to- 
ward integrating liberal arts peo- 
ple into engineering and industrial 
jobs comes from Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, where In- 
dustrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 
has set up a $5000 annual fund to 
assist liberal arts students in ac- 
quiring an engineering training. 

Ralph E. Liedberg, Industrial’s 
executive vice-president, explained 
the move: “It is becoming more 
and more evident that industry 
needs men with engineering train- 
ing who also have the liberal arts 
background that will help them see 
engineering as a means to an end, 
not an end in itself.” 






BLAKEY: 


Tre Inox Act 


"Nobody pampered me when | 
started here. | pampered myself." 


The company plans t» vive seho). 
arships to students w), transfer 
to Illinois Tech for two years 9 
engineering education after cop. 
pleting three years of |ibera] arts 
studies at one of the pa: ticipating 
Midwest colleges. Students under 
this plan will wind up with both 
BS and BA degrees. 

Graduate accountants are ge:. 
ting a respectable number of goog 
offers this spring with greatest de. 
mand reported from Detroit ang 
the East. Salarywise the accoyp. 
tant gets about the same starting 
pay as last year, around $350 per 
month. Chrysler Corp. is active ip 
the search for good accountants 
due to current reorganization plans. 

An increasing number of com. 
panies are offering on-the-job edu- 
cation to exceptionally promising 
men who haven’t completed work 
for their degrees. Company pays 
tuition for night school classes as 
well as working student's salary. 


See Faculty Shortages 


Unusual note in the recruiting 
picture this year is the report of 
oil and uranium companies raid- 
ing technical school faculties for 
particular talents. One oil explora- 
tion firm recently approached a 
Colorado School of Mines faculty 
member with a nice offer. The pro- 
fessor held out, as he'd just bought 
a house and wanted to stay put. 
Company then. upped the ante to 
double his teaching pay, said that 
he could stay in Colorado and 
they’d fly him to New York when 
they needed him. School of Mines 
faculty is short one man 

Being outbid by industry for 
present faculty is not the on! 
problem facing college and univer 
versity presidents these days. Mic- 
west deans report a steadily de- 
creasing enrollment in schools a 
education, source of fresh teact 
ing blood. Reason for the decline— 
traditionally low starting pay plus 
high standards requiring time ane 
money-consuming MA and Pil 
degrees for college-level teaching: 

One educator foresees a serious 
shortage in higher education when 
the post World War II p pulation 
bulge hits the colleges about 196! 
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HOM! STUDY: Helps Worker Up Ladder 


Cor:espondence schools serve over 2 million students . . . 
Cooperate with industry . . . Instruction of high caliber... 
Will furnish progress reports to employers—By R. M. Lorz. 


Home study courses are no 
longer a target for stale humor. 
To a large extent early abuses and 
ynethical practices have been 
cleaned up and industry is now 
giving correspondence schools 
more than approving interest. 

Transformation has become 
more noticeable since the National 
Home Study Council was formed 
about 25 years ago. Sensing the 
change during these years, a 
growing number of line employees 
have successfully used the boot- 
strap approach to promotion. 


Need More Schooling 


According to informed sources 
some 2 million Americans are now 
paying more than $40 million each 
vear to study everything from 
budgetary control to blueprint 
Last year enrollments 
vere up about 15 pet over 1952. 
sour economy tightens the climb 
s expected to continue. 

Management’s interest is the 
butgrowth of dollars-and-cents 
ogic. In 1951 about 800,000 
foungsters gave up algebra and 
atin in order to buy their first 
ar with high factory wages. The 
igure jumped to 1 million in 1952. 
hese statistics represent a vast 
eservoir of undeveloped talent. 
nless it is brought out both the 
ndividual and industry will lose. 

Automation’s growth will force 
lanagement to upgrade the ma- 
hine operator and assembler who 
ay be short on formal education 
ut long on latent ability. 


eading. 


Teaching Quality High 


Industry isn’t overlooking its 
‘sponsibility. In many cases 
lms agree to underwrite the cost 
fa home study course providing 
€ student has the stamina and 
bility to complete his training. 
What happened to the tired joke 
bout the student who played 


as 
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hookey by mailing in a blank sheet 
of paper? Why are so many large 
firms now giving correspondence 
courses unqualified approval? The 
answer lies mainly in ethical 
practice. 

Today there are more than 40 
accredited institutions belonging 
to the National Home Study Coun- 
cil. Members are continually on 
the prowl for better instructors 
and more effective means for pre- 
senting courses. Prospective stu- 
dents are rarely looked upon as 
sources for the quick dollar. The 
unethical practice of lifting anti- 
quated material from outdated 
texts is taboo. 


Students Are Eager 


While the mailman is still the 
standard go-between, individual 
and highly personalized attention 
is achieved. The “average” home 
study student is married and 
somewhere between 24 and 31 
years of age. Usually he is over- 
eager and more than willing to 
sign up for six or seven courses 
in the very beginning. 





How Home Study Helps 


Workers 


1. Gives training denied through 
other channels. 

2. Provides the perfect com- 
bination of schooling and on 
the job training. Student can 
hold his regular job while 
completing education. 

3. While plenty of heip and 
counseling are available, stu- 
dent still develops all-impor- 
tant initiative to solve his 
own problems. 

4. Liaison between employer 
and training institute help 
both student and his firm. 

5. Student can complete his 
work when and where he 
pleases. 











Who Are Home Study 
Students 


Management 55 pet 
Line Employees 45 pct 
Executives 5 pet 





Accredited institutions usually 
discourage the eager beaver rou- 
tine. In most cases the prospec- 
tive student is advised to start 
out slowly on a short course tai- 
lored to his individual capabili- 
ties. An accurate measure of indi- 
vidual ability is often gleaned by 
asking employers to submit, sug- 
gestions on courses which will 
help employees most. Once a 
course of study is launched a defi- 
nite completion date is set. If the 
student obviously isn’t making the 
grade no attempt at overloading is 
made just to keep him on the hook. 

Paradoxically this go-slow atti- 
tude often serves as a spark to 
the man who does his studying at 
home. According to President 
Louis S. Vosburgh of Cleveland’s 
Lincoln Extension Institute, ambi- 
tious youngsters dig into their les- 
sons with an “I’ll show them” fire 
which often guarantees success. 


Industry Approves 


If a student is willing, and most 
are, schools will send employers 
periodic transcript reports on a 
student’s progress. This service 
has proved invaluable to employ- 
ers seeking candidates. 

Training supervisors for large 
corporations generally recognize 
the value of home study. Their at- 
titude springs from the realization 
that corporate training, no matter 
how efficient, cannot possibly 
cover the wide range of subjects 
available to correspondence stu- 
dents. In some cases firms have 
contacted training institutions to 
take over some of their load. One 
large automotive sales training 
expert reported that this course 
of action saved firm $225,000. 

Trend toward hiring only top 
caliber men to prepare course ma- 
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—Edueation 


terial has also done a lot to erase 
the suspicions of resident schools. 
Today educators in most sections 
of the country recognize the need 
for such training since there are 
currently more students enrolled 
in home study courses than in all 
the universities, colleges, profes- 
sional and vocational schools com- 
bined. And many universities offer 
such courses through extension 
divisions. 


Chemists: 


Shortage curbs research, 
demand up one-third. 


Demand for chemical engineers 
will exceed supply for some time to 
come, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics predicts. 

In a. preliminary report of its 
study on demand for personnel in 
the chemical professions, BLS says 
that while employment of chemists 
and chemical engineers rose sharp- 
ly in recent years, it was held back 
by a shortage of qualified recruits 
which in many cases hampered or 
curtailed research and 
ment projects. 


develop- 


The report concerned the demand 
for professional personnel in the 
chemical, petroleum and rubber in- 
dustries, but reflected similar con- 
ditions wherever a need for this 
type of 


technical employment 


exists in industry today. 
Need In Many Fields 


Chemical companies with 1 out 
of every 12 employees a scientist, 
increased employment of chemists 
by 28 pet and of chemical engi- 
neers by 45 pct between 1948 and 
1953. Corresponding increases in 
the petroleum industry were 26 
and 44 pet and in the rubber com- 
panies 6 and 26 pct increase in 
number of chemists employed. 

Demand for chemical engineers 
in these industries increased by 
one-third from 1952 to 1953, while 
the number of engineering gradu- 
ates declined sharply. This re- 
sulted in a demand two-thirds 
greater than the supply, according 
to BLS. 
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Metallurgists: 


Survey shows metalworking 
needs 2000 trained men. 


Metalworking executives look- 
ing ahead to an expanding econ- 
omy paced by ever-increasing 
technological development have 
cause for grave concern over the 
fast-shrinking supply of metallur- 
gical talent. 

A recent American Society for 
Metals survey of both teaching 
activities and student enrollment, 
indicates that the metalworking 
industry urgently needs more met- 
allurgists than will be graduated 
in the next 5 years. 

ASM’s survey indicates a pres- 
ent total of 2300 students who as- 
pire to a bachelor’s degree in met- 
tallurgical engineering. Those who 
actually graduate in 1954 may well 
number less than 10 pct of this 
total. 

Considering the probable defec- 
tions of graduates, plus career 
changes, plus all other deviations, 
total might be reduced by still an- 
other 20 pct. This is far from an 
adequate answer to the present 
shortage of metallurgical engi- 
neers estimated at over 2000. 


Will Still Need 1500 


A separate survey was con- 
ducted by ASM to determine how 
many were continuing postgrad- 
uate studies for masters’ and 
doctors’ degrees. Forty-seven en- 
gineering schools which offer ad- 
vanced degrees in metallurgy 
reported that 747 students were 





Survey Manpower Needs 


IRON AGE editors have ques- 
tioned scores of executives, per- 
sonnel men and college place- 
ment people from coast to coast 
in an effort to assure the broad- 
est possible base for the con- 
clusions on these pages con- 
cerning supply of and demand 
for professionally trained young 
men preparing to enter business 
and industry this spring. 






























carrying on postgraduate Studies 
in metallurgy. 

If an expected 90 pct of ad- 
vanced degree holdeis actually 
pursue metallurgical ac tivities, ip. 
dustry will still be short approxi. 
mately 1500 additional metallyy. 
gists. 


Commenting on the Survey, W. = 


H. Eisenman, ASM’s national se. “ - 
retary, said: “We have good reason " 
to be concerned about the present weeks 
and future supply of metallurgical sibilt 
engineers. Industrial growth and arn 
national security are both largely a 
dependent upon the research and -“ 
development in the field of metals _ 
and metal products.” Utah 
Set Schoolbuilding Record Th 
Volume of schoolbuilding activa = ™ 
ity as measured by awards of con north 
tracts for future construction ham 
reached an alltime high indicated aboat 
by F. W. Dodge Corp. report coy os 
ering 37 eastern states. " 
Contracts awarded in April fo wen 
school and college construction _ 
totaled $156 million, a new record a 
for that month. Total was 17 pet = 
above previous April record sé eel 
last year. ies 
Dodge states that contracts fo aa 
school and college construction sal 
have grown from $9 million i THE 
April 1946 to this year’s $156 mig 
lion. Uptrend in school construct oj 
tion is expected to continue. copte 
Census Bureau estimates preg cove, 


dict that the rise in the numbemy,), 
of children in elementary ag ,, 
high school grades will continu@ ono » 
each year at least until 1960 ag, }, 
total enrollment will probably iG know 
crease until 1965 or after. but t 
Contracts for school and colleg 
construction totalled $1.5 billio 
for 1953 in 37 eastern states. Thi Th 
was the highest annual total omg almo 
record and represented a 100 pai to 5¢ 
increase since 1949. separ 
On a 4-month basis, 1954 is rung Mini 
ning ahead of last year by abou Argo 
34 pet. Although April did 0 of U 


maintain the same percentage imme Fran 
crease, this is due to April 1% At 
contract awards being exceptiougg "0! 
ally high as compared with firs mse 

OM 


3 months of that year. 
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__—_—_ Expansion 


Is another integrated steel mill 
in the works for California? 

Two developments in recent 
weeks lend substance to the pos- 
sibility U. S. Steel may eventually 
turn its Pittsburg, Calif., mill into 
an integrated operation based on 
water-borne ore from British Co- 
lumbia and coal from its existing 
Utah mines. 


Hush-Hush Prospecting 


The developments: 1) U. S. Steel 
is actively prospecting for ore 
north of Vancouver, B. C., with a 
crew of 12 using a magnetrometer 
aboard an airplane. No options 
have been taken up, however. 

2) The Columbia-Geneva Div. 2 
weeks ago took a 6-months’ lease 
with option to buy 450 acres of 
agricultural land on tidewater a 
short distance from its Pittsburg 


PEE nil. A Dow Chemical plant is be- 
“il tween the two tracts but rail ac- 
cess is available. 
fo An authoritative mining ob- 
tok server in Vancouver last week told 
| 4S Tue IRON AGE: “There are at least 
mil two eastern outfits up here pros- 
‘UH pecting, mostly by plane and heli- 
copter, in addition to U. S. Steel. 
PRM Several are on Vancouver Island 
DCH and some on the mainland. Most 
‘M@® go under phony names, talk to no 
nu one and go about their business in 
‘“@ ® hush-hush manner. We don’t 
MM know if they’re finding anything 
, but they’re sure trying.” 
egg 
liog Protective Expansion 


Thi The ore in British Columbia is 
almost all magnetite running up 
} PRE to 50 pet although it is in widely 

separated pockets. Only sizable iron 
rilj/™ "ining in the area has been by 
boul Argonaut Mining Co., a subsidiary 


£ Y ‘ 2 
nj °C Utah Construction Co. of San 
> imme Francisco. 
19; Argonaut until recently was 


tim ™OVing out about 70,000 tons 
irq ™onthly of up to 60 pct magnetite 


from two producing mines in Brit- 
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STEEL: New Integrated Mill in West? 


U. S. Steel checking Vancouver-area ore . . . Options Pitts- 
burg property ... Integrated mill would protect market... 
Other firms prospecting for B.C. ore—By T. M. Rohan. 


ish Columbia to Japan. A spokes- 
man last week said: “We have 
been looking at the Pacific North- 
west as a major source of ore for 
a long time. The ore is there but 
it’s mainly a question of proving 
reserves.” 

Provision for expansion of U. S. 
Steel’s Pittsburg mill would seem 
to be more a protective measure 
than an impending development 
in view of present industry opera- 
tions. It would probably hinge 
largely on continued growth of 
markets for tinplate, line pipe and 
sheet. 





HOT-SAW cuts through a structural shape at U. S. Steel's Geneva (Utah) 


The Pittsburg mill in recent 
months has become to a consider- 
able extent a finishing mill for 
sheet from Geneva Works. Coils 
are shipped from there for finish- 
ing into sheet and tin mill prod- 
ucts. Tinplate consumption in 
Northern California already heavi- 
ly outweighs Southern California 
by about 10 million base boxes 
annually to 4 million for Southern 
California. 

An integrated mill in the San 
Francisco area would presumably 
give U. S. Steel major production 
cost advantages and a shorter haul 
to the center of the total West 
Coast market. 


The original war-built Geneva 
Works has been consistently ex- 
panded from an original 1,283,000- 
ton capacity to the present rated 
1,789,000 and turns out 30 pct of 


Works, trimming ends before it moves along to the cooling bed. 


Since exploration and proving 
reserves is a long and costly prop- 
osition, the project at present is 
probably dependent on the con- 
tinued market growth, continued 
increase in freight rates, etc. It 
would, however, be a hedge against 
competitors such as Kaiser and 
potential ones in eastern firms 
contemplating setting up western 
facilities. 





western steel. Operation improve- 
ments and addition of a tenth 
openhearth have about brought it 
to maximum capacity without ad- 
ditional major installations. Con- 
stantly freight rates to 
Coast centers 


rising 


major West have 


also been a drawback although it 
is a centralized transport hub with 
equidistant rates to the three ma- 
of Seattle-Portland, 


jor markets 





Hook your load to a 
SHEPARD NILES 






uP i | 
: MET ABOUT, (R. 


| ( y/ ‘ Parallel Mounted LIFT ABOUT-JR. 
« . 


Lighten your work with a Lift About-Jr.! It's 
the perfect hoist for a hundred-and-one lifting 
jobs in your plant. 


@ This Shepard Niles Hoist is the toughest 
light-service hoist on the market, offers you 
years of dependable lifting. Available in 250, 
500, 1000 or 2000 |b. capacities, it features 
trouble-free wire rope hoisting . . . can be 
obtained with either rope or push-button 
operation. The Lift About-Jr. is offered paral- 
lel or cross-mounted with bolt, hook or trolley 
suspension. 


@ Ask the Shepard Niles representative to 
tell you about the Lift About-Jr. line. He'll 
help you select a hoist with the right capacity 
and controls for your job. 





Cross Mounted 
LIFT ABOUT-JR. 


A $ 
me | | CRANES &,/ © Hosts 
* y OVERHEAD: Top Running, Inner Running, z 








Operated from Cab, 
Under Running, Floor or Cab Operated Floor or Pulpit 


CHEPARD phate 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 


SHEPARD NILES Crane and Hoist Corp. 
| 1447 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y. 
MAI [ ( ) Please send me your new Lift About-Jr. Bulletin. 


( ) Please have a representative call. 


COUPON! | 

of COMPANY ammenities tact inealiitasaeiietl Ele, mace 
| EPG scudinnenenion 
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San Francisco and Los Angele, 

Some observers also Delieve the 
Utah ore, adequate for the pres. INC 
ent, might not stand the long pull 
of a decade or more. During Deak 
production the highly Volatile 
Utah coal is also blendeg with 
Oklahoma coal for greater 


strength at $6.50 per ton premium ’ 
’ Lor! 


Steel: rar. 


sistant 

Inland adds coating line, He ot 10" 
USS to make plastic pipe. me: 7 
from 

From Chicago, two reports of for pl 
additional finishing capacity. 


electr’ 

Inland Steel Co. put into operg. corros 
tion its second continuous galvaniz. Kne 
ing line making possible a 200,00 in an 
annual ton capacity, facilit 
Inland is the first to achieve 19 Kure 


pet continuous galvanized sheet. ample 
and believes the product superior MM to fin 
to hand dipped material. Increase HH envir 
will boost Inland’s galvanized shee 


capacity by about 33 pct. To date. 5 
galvanized sheet has been a bright Th 
spot in midwestern steel output, a rat 
with agricultural demand for the A st 
grade holding high in periods whe nicke 
other steel grades were dropping were 
back slightly. A fer 


At the same time, Gary Works of 
U. S. Steel was announced as the ter ¢ 
site of a plastic tube screw type ex- allow 
trusion unit, capacity unannounced 
to produce % in. to 6 in. OD plas- 
tic tube. Materials used for the 
pipe are polyethylene and polyviny! 
chloride, for low pressure applica- 
tions. Possible markets: chemical 
and food processing industries, 
mine drainage, irrigation. Produ- 
tion of the plastic tube is expected 
to begin in September of this yea 

Inland foresees little impact 0 
the market as a result of this new 
galvanizing capacity. Their plans 
for the next 3 months suggest 4 






















healthy tone in galvanized demand. 9 Nich 
since both mills are expected * min 
handle near-capacity output at least Hm con 
into September. Steg 

rin 


Higher Efficiency Boosts Capacit 

A 6.4 pet increase in capaci! 
during 1954 was recently predict: 
ed for Inland Steel Co. throug 
improved efficiency rather tha! 
added furnaces. 
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INCO: Fights Corrosion Problems 


Hoppy accident set off 20-year research project . . . Study 
marine corrosion effects on metals, alloys . . . Plastics, wood, 






















































le 
th paint also checked—By R. L. Hatschek. 
er 
. Corrosion is estimated to cost In 1950 storm damage and cor- 
the economy some $6 billion per rosion fighting back necessitated 
vear, And selling corrosion re- construction of new facilities. 
sistance is the main stock in trade These were built on Harbor Island, 
of International Nickel Co. There while sea spray and salt air test 
i are many byproducts, ranging racks remained at Kure Beach. 
from highly reflective rhodium 7 
of ME for plating searchlight reflectors to Test Metals, Plastics, Wood 
electrolytic copper. But fighting Today there are more than 
ra: corrosion is still Inco’s biggest job. metals being studied in the marine 
ize Knowing the enemy is essential environment. Paint and other pro- 
() in any fight and Inco’s research tective coatings for metal, plastics, 
facilities at Harbor Island and different types of ropes, various DUNKING specimens. Inco has rec- 
00 Kure Beach, N. C., stand as ex- kinds of wood. Even entire pieces ord on practically every piece in 
et, amples of the firm’s determination of working equipment such as con- dock. 
ior to find all the answers on marine densers and evaporators are all 
Ase environment corrosion. currently under test. men with new knowledge and they 
net With the exception of a few big go out into industry—selling cor- 
te. Sparks Major Experiment studies being done on a contract rosion resistance. 
rht The entire project started in basis all of the testing is done as Frank LaQue, in from the start 
ut, ather haphazard way in 1935. a service to industry. Consequent- of the test station, last week be- 
the A ship had been repaired using ly, operation of the laboratory came vice-president and manager 
1e! nickel steel since standard plates shows up in the red year after of Inco’s research and develop- 
in were not available at the moment. year. But then Inco arms its sales- ment division. 
A few years later it was noted that 
of e nickel steel plates were in bet- 
the ter condition than the others, even 
eX- allowing for the age difference. - 
ed, Inco realized it might have a new fre ae 
jas- product to push. But there were 
the HP suspicions. You can’t get some- 
ny! thing from nothing, thought Inco. 
ica- Perhaps galvanic action was favor- 
ica ing the nickel steel. It called for 
ies, ntrolled experimentation. 
luc 
te Experiment Avalanched 
eal But when a producer was ap- 
or proached for samples of the two 
new steels a dozen or more came back 
jans lor testing. Then Inco’s own nickel- 
t 8 base alloys were added. Cupro- 
and nickels, brasses, bronzes, and alu- 
| to minum alloys followed and so the 
eas 


comparison of the two types of 
steel snowballed into a major ma- 
rine corrosion experiment. 

This original work was done on 
‘he property of Ethyl Dow Chemi- 












- cal Corp. at Kure Beach. When 

a ‘is plant, which produced bro- 

Ue! mine g 2 , ; 5 . . . . 

ed closed down in 1945, FRANK L. LAQUE, new International Nickel Co. vice-president and manager 
a of the facill- of the Development & Research Div., examines marine growths on a billiard 
“s anc continued the experiment. ball being tested at Inco's Harbor Island, N. C., testing laboratory. 
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STEEL: Press for Right To Manage 


May swap economic concessions for return by USW of man- 
agement rights . . . Some feel local conditions clauses ham- 
string management . . . But union will fight—By J. B. Delaney. 


oa 
wt 


The issue of management rights 
may be lost in the shuffle in cur- 
rent steel labor negotiations—as 
it has in the past—but some in- 
dustry executives nevertheless 
consider it a good starting point 
for some real horsetrading with 
the United Steelworkers. 

Basically, their position is this: 
Why not trade off economic con- 
cessions to restore management 
rights lost through arbitration 
awards based on certain critical 
clauses in present contracts, not- 
ably the clause covering local 
working conditions? 


Is Management Hamstrung? 


Not all industry bargainers go 
along with this thinking. They say 
they have not experienced serious 
trouble settling disputes with the 
union over so-called local working 
conditions. 

From all indications, the indus- 
try as a whole is not likely to take 
a stand on management rights in 
current negotiations. It probably 
will crop up during bargaining 


sessions at some companies. It’s 
almost certain to become a real 
live issue from an industry-wide 
standpoint at some future time. 

Those who feel changes in this 
direction are urgently needed con- 
tend that arbitrators’ decisions 
have hamstrung management on 
such matters as regulating crew 
size, scheduling of shifts, and in- 
stallation of new incentives. 

In the critical Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. case, Arbitrator Ralph Seward 
3 years ago ruled against the com- 
pany in 9 of 14 instances, made a 
split decision in 1. Reduction of 
crew size was the principal issue. 

Mr. Seward held that under the 
local working conditions clause a 
company could not arbitrarily re- 
duce crews if the action conflicted 
with an established working prac- 
tice in the plant. 

Only out left the company would 
be where the situation surround- 
ing the job was changed sufficiently 
through mechanical changes or 
facility installations that continua- 
tion of the local working practice 





Quote of the Week: How to Bargain 


“It would . . . be dishonest 
bargaining if we were to say 
at one moment that an offer 
we had worked out so thought- 
fully was fair and equitable 
and all that was warranted in 
all the circumstances, only to 
admit later that we had not 
been truthful with the repre- 
sentatives of our employees but 
had been holding something 
back with the idea of bettering 
the initial offer bit by bit in 
later bargaining. . . 

We sincerely believe our em- 
ployees and their union com- 
mittees are entitled to know in 
the first place what we honestly 
think is right. There is no sense 
in having to go through a lot 
of rigmarole as though we were 


= TTT EE 
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a bunch of thieves haggling 
over some stolen trinket in a 
flea-bitten Eastern bazaar — 
when we are, in contrast, the 
obligated representatives of 
high-grade employees and a 
high-grade Company engaged 
in a high-level transaction in- 
volving some $30,000,000. 

In the present negotiations— 
as before—we will gladly revise 
our offer if we should find our 
currently firm conviction about 
its adequacy and appropriate- 
ness to be based on misinforma- 
tion or on inadequate informa- 
tion, or if new facts should 
develop to change the circum- 
stances.”—General Electric Co., 
Employee Relations News Let- 
ter. 





would be obviously unnecessary 

Typical of the cases in dispyt 
was one where the company 
wanted to eliminate the job of, 
helper in the soaking pit depar. 
ment. The company felt these 4). 
ties could be done by other men. 
bers of the crew without an yp. 
reasonable increase in the wor; 
load. The arbitrator ruled that the 
helper job “was an established en¢ 
understood practice, in effect fo; 
many years” and that nothing had 
been done by the company to alter 
the basis for that practice. He 
ordered the job restored and dis. 
placed workers given lost pay. 

In some instances the companies 
troubles are a throwback to World 
War II when crew sizes were ex- 
panded to lighten the work load on 
older employees rehired during the 
emergency. 


Won't Yield Easily 


In support of their contention 
that union concessions on this mat- 
ter would be in order, proponents 
of a change say that this is one 
of few remaining areas where stee! 
management can increase effici- 
ency and reduce costs. They argue 
further that existence of ineff- 
cient practices in the mills tends 
to compound inefficiency through 
its effect on the thinking of plant 
level management. 

One solution would be to elimi 
nate the local working conditions 
clause entirely. It is doubtful this 
could be accomplished without « 
strike, even though industry gran 
ed economic concessions. 

Another possible solution woul! 
be agreement on a clause similar 
to those in contracts of GM and 
Alcoa. These agreements recognize 
the union’s right to file a grievance 
in such cases but did not provide 
for arbitration. If the company 
dismisses the grievance, the win 
may strike. 

Issue is just as basic to the 
union as it is to the steel com- 
panies. It is not likely that te 
steelworkers would bargain 
away without substantial conct* 
sions in return. In fact, if it cam 
to a showdown the union might & 
willing to strike rather thé 
give in. 
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REDS: May Lose Union Strongholds 


Government, industry cooperate to smoke out Commies... 
Bilis would force unions to clean up or dissolve . . . Help 
employers bar subversives from plants—By N. R. Regeimbal. 


Legislation arming the Federal 
Government with “big stick” pow- 
ers to knock Communists out of 
labor unions and industry is ex- 
pected to be put before Congress 
sometime this month. 

The measure, a composite of al- 
most a dozen bills sponsored by 
various congressmen, White House 
and Justice Dept. is being drafted 
by the Jenner internal security 
subcommittee to close the gaps in 
the legal net around Communists. 

Fate of the bill—first tangible 
effort of the Federal Government 
to provide cooperating industry- 
government forces with policing 
methods—hinges primarily on the 
form in which it is proposed. 


Give Federal Help 


Industry, now completely with- 
out means to safeguard itself 
against subversives, will support 
it. Labor, while professing not to 
oppose security control measures, 
won't buy if it applies only to 
labor and if it feels the controls 
“unduly restrict” union activity. 

Basis of the proposal will prob- 
ably be two bills sponsored by the 
Justice Dept. and requested by in- 
dustry. These bills, introduced by 
Senator Ferguson, R., Mich., are: 

|. Defense Facilities Production 
Act—Designed to allow an employ- 
er to fire an employee whom the 
government finds to be a potential 
subversive. Act gives the Presi- 
dent power, via executive order, to 
keep subversives out of civilian 
plants indirectly affecting na- 
tional defense, Mechanism of the 
vill would be government - held 
hearings, probably like present 
security hearings. Employees not 
cleared could be fired at the discre- 
tion of their employers. 

_ 2. Communist-Infiltrated Organ- 
zations Aect—Sets up a procedure 
enabling the present Subversive 
Activities Control Board to dis- 
“over whether a union is Commu- 
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nist infiltrated. Determination of 
infiltration would be based on the 
following criteria: Extent to which 
people active in the union are also 
active in, or members of, Com- 
munist organizations; extent to 
which union money and members 
promote Communistic objectives; 
extent to which union policy coin- 
cides with the Communist party 
line; extent of union’s ability to 
damage the economy in time of 
emergency. 

Any union unable to defend it- 
self successfully on the above 
counts at SACB hearings would be 
ordered to dissolve on penalty of 
injunction and contempt power of 
federal courts. Court orders would 
deprive a Red-filled union of its 
rights under NLRB after a 60-day 
period unless a successful appeal 
had been made. 

The inadequacy of existing secur- 
ity methods is readily apparent. 





Miners Oust Red Union 


United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) won a close victory 
in a National Labor Relations 
Board election at Republic Steel 
Corp.’s Spaulding and Edwards 
mines in Alabama this week 
when the miners voted to 
change their bargaining repre- 
sentative by the slim margin of 
17 votes. For many years they 
have been represented by the 
International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers. 

Iron ore miners employed by 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Div. of 
U. S. Steel Corp. switched from 
MMSW representation to USW 
a little over 2 years ago, but a 
similar proposal was defeated 2 
years ago by Republic em- 
ployees by 11 votes. 

MMSW formerly was a part 
of CIO but was ousted on the 
charges it was communist-domi- 


nated. 





When a subversive, known as 
such to the Defense Dept. applies 
for a job in a defense plant and 
denies any subversive affiliations, 
the company can make only a cur- 
sory check of such sources as local 
police and previous employment 
records. 


Can't Screen Subversives 


Defense Dept. security forces act 
only when the company requests 
the man be cleared to work in a re- 
stricted area. Even if such clear- 
ance is denied, reasons are not 
given to the company. The man 
may be either a subversive or a 
simple “security risk” who, for 
other reasons, cannot be trusted 
with confidential information. 

For utilities supplying defense 
plants, or civilian sections of de- 
fense plants, there is at present no 
method of screening employees. As 
a result, there are probably many 
known subversives now employed 
in nonclassified jobs in plants 
scheduled for immediate conver- 
sion in time of war emergency. 

Another shackle binding effec- 
tive industry security is the lack of 
machinery for firing an employee 
discovered to be subversive. Suspen- 
sion of such employees is often ap- 
pealed and puts upon the company 
the burden of proving subversive 
activities without the help of gov- 
ernment security information. 


Pensions: 


Industry plans to cover 20 
million workers by 1960. 


If industrial pension programs 
continue to expand at their pres- 
ent rate, 22 million persons will 
have coverage by 1960, at an an- 
nual cost of $6.6 billion. 

Charles L. Dearing, Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Transportation 
in the U. S. Commerce Dept., makes 
this estimate in a new book en- 
titled Industrial Pensions. The 
author anticipates a doubling of 
employee coverage by 1960, as com- 
pared with figures for 1950. 

Mr. Dearing bases his 1950 
figures on a survey he performed 
in that year in cooperation with 
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Use SELECTIVE 
DPS A DEVICES 


@ Note the improvement in Lower Costs, 
Speedy Production, Quality Control and 
Increased Profits ... Now, this DPS con- 
tribution to the metal-working industry 
is emphasized in an expanded line of 
selective feeding devices and engineering 
service ... Tell us your requirements; we 
have the unit and the know-how to meet 
your needs. 


4D rrrore 


@ Here is an interesting case showing 
separate screws and lock washers that 
were loaded into a single feeder and 
ejected loosely assembled at the rate of 
60 to 70 a minute ... An amazing speed 
increase over slow, manual operation. In 
this instance, as in thousands of other 
applications, the unit was designed with 
the idea of maximum feeding of a wide 
variety of parts at a fraction of the cost of 
manual feeding. 





BOWL-FEEDER 
Our Newest Addition 
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@ An electric, vibrating unit that advances the 
parts on a circular spiral, aligning and correctly 
locating them to issue directly into the work area in 
proper time cycle. Provides fully automatic feeding 
of light, fragile parts that normally could not with- 
stand tumbling. 


Let us diagnose your symptoms and prescribe 
the proper remedy. Write for details. 
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2811 W. FORT ST. 


DETROIT 16, MICH. 
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Controllers Institute of Americ, 
At that time, he figured 11 millio, 
workers had coverage. 
However, Mr. Dearing believe; 
industrial pensions are, becayse of 
their basic structure, capable 9: 
serving as only a supplementary, 
factor in regard to old age security 
Assuming a labor force that wil 
reach 68.5 million by 1960, he says 
only 22 million (32 pct) have any 
assurance of being covered by ths 
industrial pension system. 


Pre-Strike Polls Held Unfair 


Secret pre-strike polls conducted 
by management to determine 
whether the majority of unioy 
members favor a strike called by 
union officials are unfair, says 
National Labor Relations Board 

If an employer takes this typ 
of vote, even though ballots actv- 
ally are mailed by an independent 
businessman, he is refusing to bar- 
gain, the board states. 

3-1 Against Strike 

NLRB came to this decision in : 
case involving the Stanley Works 
New Britain, Conn., and a local 0 
the AFL Machinists Union. 

The employer, to find if this rep- 
resented the will of the majority 
had the employees polled by an in- 
cependent accountant. Results re- 
portedly showed about a 3-to-! 
margin against a strike. 


Bar NLRB Help to Red Union 


A national labor union is barred 
for the first time from further ser- 
vices of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on grounds that it |: 
Communist-led. 

NLRB took the action against !0- 
ternational Fur & Leather Workers 
Union which failed to oust its presi- 
dent, Ben Gold, after he was cot 
victed of falsely signing non-Con- 
munist affidavits. 

Taft-Hartley Act requires 
union officers file non-Communis! 
affidavits with NLRB. The unio 
ruled out of compliance with th's 
requirement, cannot have its name 
on union representation ballots an 
is denied board protection from U* 
fair labor practices. 
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MANPOWER: Work Out War Plans 


ODM committee sees no need for federal controls over civil- 
ian labor force in event of war... Stress voluntary mea- 
sures, civilian direction—By R. M. Stroupe. 


Voluntary measures will be re- 
ied on to insure U. S civilian man- 
power in case of war—if National 
Security Council approves a new 
set of recommendations dealing 
with the labor pool. 

These proposals were worked out 
over a 20-month period by an Office 
of Defense Mobilization committee 
representing both management and 
labor. ODM and U. S. Labor Dept. 
gave staff aid to the committee 
members. 

Two principles are seen as fund- 
amental by the working group. 

First, manpower is adjudged the 
most critical resource in U. S. 
mobilization planning. Next, the 
way to employ this resource to best 
advantage is by voluntary means. 

Direction by Civilians 

The committee says an emer- 
gency does not imply a need for 
federal controls over the civilian 
In this respect, the 
new recommendations differ from 
the Truman Administration state- 
ment in 1951 that manpower con- 
trols would be used if necessary. 

Under the committee plan, ci- 
villian direction of manpower would 
ve maintained even after bombing 
attacks on the U. S. There would, 
owever, be advance preparation of 
plans for a “mobile reserve” of 
workers essential to rehabilitation 
of industry. 


vorking force. 


While urging no use of coercion 
n handling the working force, the 
mmittee recognizes the need for 
‘draft to provide men for military 
ervice. It also realizes there will 
hot be enough trained persons in 
ertain fields to fill both industrial 
and military positions. 


Set Up Manpower Authority 


With this in mind, the commit- 
‘ee urges Defense Dept. to “project 
It irements for 
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manpower 
laving critical civilian skills.”’ Sub- 
‘equent!v, a decision would have to 
%e made on whether the national 
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interest would be best served by as- 
signment of a particular person 
with a needed skill to the armed 
forces. 

This decision would not be up to 
Defense, however. It would be the 
responsibility of a top-level “man- 
power authority” empowered to de- 
velop policies applicable to civilian 
industry and the military depart- 
ments alike. 


Check Older Workers 


Handling the role of determina- 
tion to the sketchily-defined ‘‘au- 
thority” would not, however, com- 
pletely resolve the problem of get- 
ting the most from the tight man- 
power potential. There would have 
to be continuing action to include: 

(1) Examination of the ranks of 
older persons or physically handi- 
capped men and women to find how 
many may be trained to replace 
able-bodied industrial workers who 
may be required in military ser- 
vice. 

(2) Emphasis on job safety pro- 
grams to make certain that com- 





AUTOMATIC TONGS are used to 
handle white-hot forgings at Curtis 
Wright's Caldwell, N. J. plant. Tongs 
were designed by Heppenstall Co. 





petent workers are not crippled in 
preventable accidents. 

(3) Greater stress on scientific 
means of getting more production 
from limited manpower. 


Dispersal: 


Shift defense stockpiles 10 
miles from target areas. 


Strategic dispersal of storage 
sites for critical materials making 
up the national stockpile is being 
pushed along by the government. 

At latest count, all but 11 of some 
200 facilities where these items are 
warehoused were located at least 10 
miles from areas viewed as inviting 
targets for atomic attack. The 11 
will be relocated or the structures 
will be strengthened to improve 
protection for the contents. 

Placing of storage facilities out- 
side of areas with heavy concentra- 
tions of industry, government agen- 
cies, and communications outlets is 
in line with the federal program 
for building new defense plants a 
minimum of 10 miles from target 
areas. 

As an outgrowth of this pro- 
gram, 91 cities have set up their 
own industrial dispersion groups. 
Of these, 47 have had dispersal 
plans approved by Commerce Dept. 

Chairmen of local dispersion 
groups have been invited to confer 
with federal officials in Washing- 
ton on June 16. One day earlier, 
on June 15, some 300 industry ex- 
ecutives are expected to gather in 
the Capital for an industrial de- 
fense meeting sponsored by U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The executives will discuss gov- 
ernment plans and measures for 
defense of industry and the actions 


industry can take for its own 

safety. 

Ease Nickel Reporting Rules 
Defense contractors now have 


more leeway in using or disposing 
of small amounts of primary 
nickel, as a result of a new Busi- 
ness & Defense Services Adminis- 
tration action. 

Firms 


holding not more than 
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FOR FAST, ACCURATE 
INSPECTIONS 


Small Hole Gauge 
No. 36 


Skilled and unskilled employees can use this 

superbly designed two-point contact gauge to make 
quick, accurate, impersonal inspections of small holes for 
size, taper and roundness. 


The Ames No. 36 has extremely sensitive mechanism 
especially designed to eliminate ‘‘feel” in measuring. The 
spherical contact point automatically centers itself 

and indicates the true diameter at the point measured. 
The operator has only to slide the contact in and 


around the hole and note the readings to determine 
if tolerances are being met. 


The Ames Small Hole Gauge No. 36, using 
contacts in increments of 1/32”, can check holes 
of 3/16" to 1“ diameter, up to 2“ depth. Longer 

lengths and special contacts to check irregular 
recesses, splines, etc., can be supplied. 







A mies No. 13 
Dial Comparator 





Ames No. 516 
Dial Micrometer 


dane 5 
a 7 c aoe If you would like to have our 
recommendations on your measure- 
ment problem, send blueprints and 
specifications. Write for your free 
copy of catalog on Ames precision 
measuring instruments. 
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Mfer. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micromete OTE Indicators 
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100 lb of nickel, bought under , 
defense priority rating and later 
found unusable for a defense con RU 
tract, no longer must report thi 
quantity to the ferroalloys branch, 
BDSA. 

Amend. 2 to BDSA Reg. 2 
dated June 1, relieves contractor; 
of this reporting requirement 





Other provisions of Reg, 2 yjl Ru 
continue to apply to holders Aust 
any quantity of nickel. the g 
contr’ 
Ask Alumina, Clay Research id f° 
Federal contracts would be js. Aust 
sued for research into efficiey: keep 
production of alumina, abrasives, with 
refractories, and cements from repa: 
domestic clays, under terms of , tion. 
new congressional bill introduced AI 
by Rep. James Van Zandt, R., Pa. HM had : 
This measure, H. R. 9358, is de- steel 
signed to reduce U. S. dependence hand 
on foreign sources for much of polic 
the high-alumina ore used here 
Research grants and contracts C 
administered by Interior Dept 1g 


would be the _ instruments for 





























stimulating research. pi 

H. R. 9353 was referred zone 
House Interior Committee, which Bi most 
in early June had scheduled | twee 
action on it. erni 

f § 
Bath Slated for Navy Contract  "” 

Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., is best 
in line to get a Navy contract for T 
construction of three destroyers Mi joy 
total price of which may be ap 1943 
proximately $45 million. at t 

Actual value of the contract for T 
these vessels, included in the dire 
Navy’s 1955 shipbuilding program rd 
had not been determined last wee: ober 
The Navy is negotiating the ¢ a req 
tract on the basis of a propos anc 
from the Bath firm on an earietag .., 
destroyer-building order, spect!) mon 
ing a price of $15.4 million be j 
each of three ships. 

Bath specializes in destroy 
construction. Its current W0l® g 
load of three destroyers and | ves! 
escort vessels will be completed, ! of 
the most part, next year. ods 

The new destroyer contract from pea 
the Navy will permit a fairly ev equ 
level of employment at Bat’ ma 
through 1956. ste 
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_——— International 


RUSSIA: What It Does With a Stee! Mill 


iron Age correspondent gets into steel mill in Russian zone of 
Austria... Sees signs of Red exploitation policy . . . Soviet 
won't invest in new equipment. 


Russia’s current masterplan for 
Austria seems to be to run it into 
the ground. Through its industrial 
control office, located in Vienna, 
the Soviet has a heavy hand on 
307 manufacturing enterprises in 
Austria. Apparently policy is to 
keep plants going at full capacity 
without investing any capital in 
repairs, replacement or moderniza- 
tion. 

An IRON AGE correspondent who 
had access to a Russian controlled 
steel mill south of Vienna saw first 
hand evidence of this exploitation 
policy. 


Must Obey Russians 


Contrast between mills in the 
U.S. and British zones and those 
in Russian sector is startling. The 
steel works at Linz in the U. S. 
zone for example is among the 
most modern in Europe. Built be- 
tween 1939 and 1943, it was mod- 
ernized aicer the war with the aid 
of $131 million in Marshall Plan 
money. Its continuous wide strip 
cold rolling mill is one of Europe’s 
nest. 

The mill in the Russian zone, 
however, suffered bomb damage in 
1945 and since then has been left 
at the mercy of the Russians. 

The Russians themselves do not 
direct production, they just give 
orders — orders that must be 
obeyed. Failure to carry out Soviet 
requests resulted in the disappear- 
ance of about three dozen Austrian 
engineers, foremen and other per- 
sonnel. Some are now reported to 
be in Siberia. 


Has Skilled Labor Force 


Since no money has been in- 
vested in the plant, it has none 
of the improved production meth- 
ods common to other West Euro- 
pean plants. But with rundown 
equipment, the mill nevertheless 
Manages to turn out high quality 
steel. Main reason for this is the 
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mill’s highly skilled labor force, 
which comes from an area that 
has been supplying steelworkers 
for generations. 

During the war this mill concen- 
trated almost entirely on defense 
work, turning out armor plate, gun 
barrels, tank parts, warship tur- 
rets. None of the equipment then 
in use has been replaced. 


Make Armor Car Bodies 


Russia absorbs about 90 pct of 
the mill’s output through INTRAC, 
which is an export-import corpora- 
tion. Since the Austrian govern- 
ment has no right to interfere in 
INTRAC operations, no one knows 
where the steel is being shipped. 
It may be going to Russian army 
repair depots in Western Europe, 
to the naval base at Valona, in 
Albania, to Red China, or directly 
to Russia. 

Annual production of this Rus- 
sian-controlled mill south of Vienna 
is unknown. It has three open- 
hearth furnaces and four electric 


Why We Can't Tell All... 


The Iron Age has received 
many inquiries about the sourc- 
es for its stories on develop- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain. 
We are unable to provide this 
information except to proper 
government agencies because 
of the real danger of reprisals 
against Iron Age _ correspon- 
dents. , 


In line with this is the re- 
port from one of our corre- 
spondents of the disappearance 
of a relative living in a satel- 


lite country. The person in- 
volved, who had been working 
in a Russian controlled indus- 
trial plant, disappeared after 
attending a technical society 
meeting. His family has _ re- 
ceived no news of his where- 
abouts since then. 





furnaces of unknown capacity. At 
present it is turning out pressed 
armor car bodies on large hydrau- 
lic presses. 

Main output is nickel steel, the 
nickel being supplied by Russia 
from the Petsamo mines, formerly 
owned by Finland. Nickel and 
chrome steel together account for 
50-55 pet of total production. The 
rest is C-R spring steel and tung- 
sten and molybdenum steel for jet 
engines. The mill also produces 
high speed steel with 18 pct tung- 
sten. 


Don’t Use Boron 


Orders now being worked on in- 
clude 62-mm _ bull gears, tank 
parts, 80-mm vanadium chromium 
shafts and a wide range of other 
cast steel alloy products, including 
ball and roller bearings. So far as 
is known, boron steel is not being 
used. 

Officials at the mill believe: that 
about $10 million should be spent 
immediately on repairs, but appar- 
ently the Russians are content to 
let it go to pot. For example the 
mill’s hydraulic forging press, said 
to be one of the largest in Europe, 
is cracking and needs overhauling 
urgently. 


Life in Russia Worse Than in ‘28 


Despite recent attempts by the 
Malenkov regime to raise the So- 
viet standard of living, life for the 
average Russian worker is little 
better than it was last year, and 
far worse than 1928 before the 
collective farm system and the 
Five Year Plans were started un- 
der Stalin. 

Analysis of latest Soviet price 
and earnings data by U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows that the 
average Soviet worker now has to 
work 43 pct longer than he did in 
1928 to buy a weekly supply of 
necessary food items. 

BLS says this is one of the rea- 
sons such a high percentage of 
Russian women have to work out- 
side the home. A Soviet worker who 
is the sole support of a family of 
four now spends 78 pct of his 48- 
hour week wages just to buy basic 
foods. 
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Marketing 


Sales: 


Analyze salesmen's time, co- 
ordinate selling, ads. 


The salesman’s call report, usu- 
ally more censured than pitied, 
may be in for a booming year. In 
a packed session last week at the 
National Sales 19th 
annual distribution congress at 
Chicago, the call report as an aid 
to industrial sales attracted high 
praise. 

A. N. Seares, discussing meth- 
ods employed by Remington Rand, 
pointed out that, unless 
increased (there is 
that 1954 needs a 
500,000 increase in the total 3.5 
million selling 


Executives’ 


sales 
forces are 
some opinion 


force in the na- 
tion) the salesman must make full 
use of his time. One aid: Analysis 
of his call reports, to determine 
the actual dollar value for time 
expended on each call. 

Another suggestion, a card sys- 
tem, designed by and for Reming- 
ton Rand, giving each salesman at 
the beginning of the month a list 
of potentials and accounts that 
are his quota for that month. A 
card file on each salesman’s desk 
indicates calls made, sales, extent 


of followup, and actually func- 
tions as a desktop “sales man- 
ager.” 

And most important, in addi- 


tion to analyzing call reports for 
dollar return for the time spent, 
a suggestion that salesmen be en- 
couraged to break down their day 
to find the time spent in travel, 


waiting in a client’s office, doing 
foHowup correspondence, and time 
spent in the home office. 
Another angle on industrial sell- 
ing suggested for this year: Tighter 
correlation between advertising and 
selling departments. The salesman 
knows what customers are looking 
for, it was pointed out by David 
Sutton, Kremers-Urban Co. His 
suggestions: Let salesmen sit in 
on ad copy conferences; encour- 
age salesmen and the advertising 
staff to exchange ideas; and urge 
salesmen to use advertising in 
their own followup or advance 
notice work. 
Business abroad will require 
well. Visitors from 
France were eyeing incentive pro- 
grams with considerable interest. 


selling as 


Chosen Business Statesman of 
the Year in an award made on 
Wednesday Chicago’s Clar- 
ence B. Randall, chairman of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic 
policy and chairman of the board 
of Inland Steel. 


was 


FTC Drops Trade Practice Rules 


Trade practice rules for the con- 
crete mixer and paver industry and 
the ingot brass and bronze indus- 
try, in effect since 1931, are re- 
scinded in a new Federal Trade 
Commission action. 

These rules, FTC says, were 
“general in form and in some re- 
spects obsolete.”” The agency adds 
that the industries concerned show 
no interest in revising the rules. 





Fabricated Structural Steel 
Contracts, Shipments, Backlog 


Estimated Net Tons 


1954 

CONTRACTS CLOSED 

April 182,859 

Yeor to Date 820,722 
SHIPMENTS 

April 290,353 

Year to Date 1,074,466 
BACKLOG 1,566,214 


1953 Avg. 1947-50 
306,052 177,825 
1,012,360 713,374 
263,21! 192,86! 

| 022,077 712,238 

2,167,758 1,190,607 


Source: American Institute of Steel Construction 
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ICC Defines Steel Plats 


Traffic managers of stee] pro- 
ducing companies will oop know 
which steel products are ¢ligibj. 
for “fabrication in transit” rate. 

Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, recognizing that detinitions of 
plates and sheets have, for rate. 
making purposes been in dispute 
has given a new definition of plates 
to the railroads. 

Up to now, transit rates hay 
been generally applicable to plates, 
but not to sheets. Railroad rate: 
on sheets are generally lower thay 
those on plate. The confusiop 
arose because the transit tariffs did 
not define plates. 

In the new ICC action, plates are 
defined as flat hot-rolled finished 
steel products: 

3/16 in (0.1875 in) or thicker, 
over 48 in wide. 

14 in (0.250 in) or thicker, over 
6 in wide. 

The new ruling applies only t 
rail shipments. 


Britain Ups Steel Prices 


Britain’s lron & Steel Board has 
authorized a price increase aver- 
aging slightly less than 2 pct ona 
number of iron and steel products 
Price increases range from $2.10 
a long ton for pig iron and heavy 
steel products to 35¢ per ton fo! 
lighter products. 

In addition prices on a few pro¢- 
ucts have been reduced, while 
others have remained unchanged 

Reason for the price increases 
are recent hikes in coal and coke 
prices (THE IRON AGE, May 6, 1994, 
p. 87) and higher labor costs. 

A new tinplate schedule has 
been introduced, reflecting econ- 
omies in strip mill production 
While hand mill prices have gen- 
erally been increased, on smal! 
quantity orders and special re 
quirements the hand mill products 
are still cheaper. 


Follansbee Opens New Warehouse 


On June 15 first stocks of cold 
and hot-rolled steel products, tern 
metal and sheet metal spe ialties 
will be shipped to Follansbee Stee! 
Corp.’s new steel 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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What's ahead 
for business? 


Don't look for 
another boom 


Pickup ahead 
for durables 


No inventory 
buildup coming 
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We know where we've been. It's where we're going that's the 
sticker, particularly since Indochina boiled over. 


But if you throw out possibility of a really stiff increase in 
defense spending--it's going up; but how much is the question-- 
and if the economy isn't buckled by a steel strike, the short 
term business outlook is this: 


General Business Trend: Overall decline has stopped. We'll 
stay where we are for a month or so, slump a little during the 
summer, pick up in the fall. 


But don't plan on another boom. That's about 2 years away. 
Instead look for a gentle business uptrend; continued stiff 
competition, a period of "normalcy." There'll be soft spots. 


Industrial Production: Federal Reserve Board's production 
index held at 123 in April, first month there hasn't been a 
decline since we started sliding off July ‘53's 137 mark. May 
figures could show a slight increase. 


Output will be off during the summer, but the drop may be less 
than might be expected. 


Reason for this is that fewer workers than usual will be on 
vacation during the summer. Many employees were asked to take 
their vacations earlier this year because of the business slump. 
This is particularly true of steel. 


Consumer Spending: Will remain near current high levels. In 
first quarter '54 consumers spent $229.8 billion, topping same 
period last year by $2.1 billion. This sounds better than it 
really is. Part of the increase can be charged to higher prices, 
particularly on expenditures for services such as rent. 


Watch for stepped up purchasing of durable goods. It's hard to 
say when--maybe in the fall--but it's coming. 


Installment Credit: Was up slightly in April for the first 
time since Christmas splurging. But the rise was less than 
seasonal. It will start climbing again when consumers go after 
durables. 


Inventories: Cutback through first quarter was running at a 
$3 billion per year rate. Now it's slowing and we're nearing the 
point where new orders and production will be in balance. But 
you can't expect a big surge in inventory buying. Industry will 
maintain a comfortably short range buying policy. 


Employment: Has been rising in recent months, now totals 
around 60.6 million. Uptrend will continue. But unemployment 
which dipped less than seasonally in April to 3.465 million, 
will rise again early this summer. You can't expect real 
improvement until this fall. 








Industrial Briefs 





Honored . . . Fruehauf Trailer 
Co.’s Avon Lake Plant (Ohio) has 
been awarded one of America’s 
outstanding industrial awards. 
The National Safety Council’s 
Honor Award for a 1953 record 
which included more than 2.9 mil- 
lion working hours without a lost 
time accident. 


Good Work .. . Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel has awarded the first 
$2,000 4-year scholarship to Car- 
negie Institute of Technology to 
Robert F. Hertz, Butler, Pa. Mr. 
Hertz has chosen the 4-year 
course in Electrical Engineering 
at Carnegie Tech. 


New Moniker . . . Phillips Corp. 
is the new name of the former 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. The company is mov- 
ing Aug. 1 to a new plant in 
Rosslyn Farms, a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Big Move . . . Koppers Co., Inc., 
has moved its New York Consoli- 
dated Sales Office from the 59th 
floor of the Empire State Bldg. to 
new quarters on the 14th floor of 
430 Park Ave. 


Appointed . . . The Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich., has ap- 
pointed Fullerton Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago, as Midwest distribu- 
tor of magnesium mill products. 


Distributor . . . Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, named Mo- 
hawk Wholesale & Equipment Co. 
as a distributor for Allis-Chalmers 
motors, controls and transformers 
in Yuma County, Ariz. 


Established . . . Ingersoll Mill- 
ing Machine Co., Rockford, IIl., 
has established a scholarship pro- 
gram through the Ingersoll Foun- 
dation at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, for the bene- 
fit of young men in the Rockford 
area. 
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Celebrating .. . The Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, is celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of track-type 
motive power with an extensive 
sales and advertising campaign. 
The company is issuing to its 
dealers a series of special decal 
signs for store windows and other 
display areas. 


Consultant ... James K. Pickard 
has opened a consulting practice 
in atomic energy. His office is at 
1518 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Southern District ... Wilbur B. 
Driver Co., Newark, N. J., has es- 
tablished a new southern district 
with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky. Richard E. Swift will be dis- 
trict manager. 


Open Meeting . . . Greater De- 
troit Scrap Trade Assn. will have 
an Open Meeting on June 14, at 
9 p. m. at its meeting hall at 3654 
Monterey. Raymond W. Miottel, 
a partner in the stock broker firm 
of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis, will discuss the bid by Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange to open 
trading in scrap iron and steel 
futures. 








"Don't let anyone disturb me for the 
next 10 minutes. I'm going to relax.” 


Gets Order .. . Midvale Co. Was 
awarded a $3,321,000 contrag 
for production of high-explosiy, 
shells for the new 280-mm canno, 
by the Philadelphia Ordnance Dis. 
trict. 


Dividend . . . Wheeling Steq 
Corp. declared dividends of 7% 
per share on common stock, ané 
$1.25 per share on preferred stock. 


Joins Institute . . . Controllers 
Institute of America has electe 
Willard R. Kimsey, assistant comp. 
troller, Kennecott Copper Corp, 
to a membership. 





















Agent Named. . . Guibert Stee 
Co., Pittsburgh, has appointed 
General Machinery Corp., Boston, 
as its representative for Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass:- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 


New Furnace .. . Pittsburg 
Steel Co.’s Warren, Ohio, plant of 
the Thomas Strip Div. has placed 
in operation a new annealing fur 
nace and two additional furnace 
bases in a new addition to the 
main plant building. 


New Lab... New York Univer 
sity’s College of Engineering, } 
search Div., has opened a ne¥ 
laboratory for surface technology 
research. 


Awarded . . . Firth Sterling 
Inc., Pittsburgh, received thé 
Award of Honor, highest safet 
award of the National Safe 
Council, for 1953. 


Going Up . . . Rust Furnace ( 
will construct two new heat trea 
ing furnaces for pipe annealllf 
for the Aliquippa Works of Jor 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Closed . . . Pressed Stee! 
Co., Ltd., has completely close?" 
Mt. Vernon, IIl., freight car bu" 
ing plant. 


Congrats... The Elect! 
Equipment Co., Rochester, \ ! 
marked its twentieth year of * 
viee to industry last week. 
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NO CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
for your material handling costs 


when you use 


CLARK’S PAY-AS-YOU-GO LEASE PLAN 


Without tying up a penny of working capital, 
put Clark material handling equipment to 
work for you. With Clark’s pay-as-you-go plan, 
any of Clark’s many models and types of 
handling equipment is available for your im- 
mediate use. With no down payment and at a 
low monthly cost, this lease plan enables you to: 


1. Conserve working capital for other essen- 
tial needs—such as additional inventory, 
plant expansion and non-leasable capital 
equipment 


2. Pay-as-you-go rental is a totally deduc- 
tible expense 


3. Eliminate trade-in problems and get the 
benefit of newest equipment. 


No outside financing is necessary—you deal 
directly with your local Clark dealer who will 
help you determine what equipment best fits 
your needs. Gas or electric fork trucks, Powr- 
worker hand trucks, tractors and Clark-Ross 
carriers—all are available on a 3 or 5 year lease. 


Let Clark equipment pay for itself as it cuts 
your handling costs. Call your local Clark 
dealer for a discussion of the details which 
will not obligate you in any way. 


- ~~ YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR is 14 ay 4 Industrial Truck Division 
PHONE BOOK FOR THE NAME 


OF YOUR LOCAL CLARK DEALER E tT ahi Battle Creek 51, Michigan 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


The Automotive Assembly Line 


GM Unveils Commercial Gas Turbine 


installation of 300-bhp unit in GM Coach is latest entry in 
automaker's turbine research race .. . Engine equals piston 
performance, uses twice the fuel—By R. D. Raddant. 


It’s getting so an auto company 
without a gas turbine engine in 
some stage of research or develcp- 
ment is considered reactionary by 
Detroiters. 

First there was GM’s Firebird, 
built to Motorama Show specifica- 
tions to be sure, but the first gas 
turbine-powered car nevertheless 
Then there was Chrysler Corp.’s 
turbine-powered Plymouth. Prior 
to these developments Boeing had 
run a turbine truck thousands of 
miles up and down the West Coast. 


GM Lifts Veil 
much of the aura of mystery was 
lifted 
ments as GM took the wraps off a 


This week 


from automotive develop- 
turbine-powered bus, told all in a 
series of SAE papers, and opened 
a T-cell gas turbine test building 
at the GM Tech Center. 


GM’s engineers confirmed that 
the aerodynamic Firebird, with its 
delta wing, wing flaps, needle nose 
and related features, was actually 
a styling project built around a 
turbine that was designed and de- 
veloped for commercial] vehicles. 

Stress Commercial Uses 
There is still no evidence that GM 
has departed from its original 
theory or conviction that the gas 
turbine’s most logical application 
in the automotive field is in the 
commercial direction. And the GM 
turbines are still research tools 
aimed at answering questions. 

While there is an interesting 
story behind the Firebird’s styling, 

at 200 mph speeds some of its air- 
craft features are more practical 
than they might seem), the real 
importance in the GM turbine pro- 





DODGE HEAD W. C. Newberg (right) points out features of first passenger 
car used by the Army as a combat vehicle to American Legion representa- 
tives C. W. Snyder (left) and W. R. Wickens. The vehicle, believed to have 
been Gen. Pershing's staff car during the Mexican Punitive Expedition, was 


presented by Dodge to the Legion. 
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Dy 
gram lies in the test bus, the ns 
Turbocruiser, and the work being os 
done in the turbine test building a 
inal 
Powers Standard Bus . _ . 7, oris 
Turbocruiser’s engine, GT 302, effo 
a 300-hp turbine installed in g ep, re 
ventional General Motors coach turt 
It develops about 300 hp and cay test 
push the bus to 60 mph in slightly T 
over 30 seconds from a standing cell 
start. At that speed, the power cho 
turbine is turning over at 13,0 sigt 
rpm and the gasified turbine «fi cap 
26,000 rpm. whi 
A ride in the bus gives the in- est 
pression of performance equal ti ity. 
a conventional piston engine 
There is a loud whine from the air C 
intake and the high speed of thei Stri 
gasified turbine before the powerlil ing 
turbine takes hold give a feeling ate 
of racing the motor. Externally Mi fac 
the exhaust results in heat wave typ 
above the bus, but its vertical di-M gin 
rection prevents any excess heal diti 
at highway level. B 
duc’ 
Noise Annoys Dogs .. . Onell gre: 
driver who had taken the unmark-#i exp 
ed bus on public highways reg vice 
marked that he observed no notice safe 
able reaction from humans, bug sur 
that the whine sent several dogs syst 
into howls. But, as pointed out, no air 
attempt has been made to work ou wat 
refinements as yet. spil 
The bus engine is as complete 
instrumented as a test cell, wit” ¢ 
the entire rear of the bus contain *>o 
ing a console on which temper gy °'* 
tures, pressures and other dat oe 
are constantly recorded. No ex 7 ™ 
details are available, but it 4 aes 
learned that fuel consumption ! as 
about twice that of a piston engin * 
or diesel at the moment. Kerosel4 re 
is the usual fuel, but turbines 4" 
adaptable to almost any convel p 
tional petroleum fuel. Pre’ 
While GM has constructed @i).. 
number of turbine engines, "HB dys 
only two being tested on vehic i in 
are the GT 300 in the Firebird HM cra; 
the GT 302 in the bus. by | 
Turn Page F 
THe Iron ACHJur 
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Five Years Research . . . It was 

; years ago that W. A. Turunen, 

head of the gas turbine depart- 

the HM nent of GM Research Laboratories 

eing 

ing. JM ys turbines based on a prelim- 

nary analysis. This paper was the 

The original basis of GM’s turbine 

2, is MM fort which actually began to 

con ME show results when the first gas 

ach turbine was fired in the turbine 
can yest building Aug. 18, 1953. 


zhtly The building contains seven test 
ding MM cells and a completely equipped 
ower ME shop area. Five of the cells are de- 
3,00 MME signed to test small engines of a 
¢ at capacity of 15 lb of air per second 

while two are large enough to 
> im- ME test aircraft turbines with a capac- 


al tM itv of 200 lb of air per sec. 
zine 
1e air Completely Equipped Cells . 
f them Striking feature of the test build- 
ing are the flexibility and elabor- 
ate instrumentation of the cells. 
nally, Each cell can be adapted to all 
types from automotive to jet en- 
gine turbines and set up for con- 
heal ditions to test separate features. 
Because engine tests are con- 
ducted at higher speeds and 
_ One greater loads than they are ever 
mark-@™ expected to handle in normal ser- 
Ss rem vice, the building has elaborate 
otice- fH safety prevention and control mea- 
s, DUWE sures. For example, the ventilation 
dogs system can completely change the 
air of any cell in 2 minutes and a 
water deluge system can wash fuel 
spillage into the sewer system. 
No one at GM or anywhere else 
in the field is making predictions 
about when and if a turbine-pow- 
ered vehicle will be ready for the 
market. But with GM eat the stage 
where it can show its facilities 
and describe its work in papers for 
publie consumption, the program 
is reaching the point where some 


ower 
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ging 
ae important decisions are going to 
es at be made 
onven . 
Picks Up the Freight Tab. . . 
Freight absorbtion, a term that 
os has been confined to the steel in- 
ee Bm ‘ustry lately, made its appearance 
ehic' in the auto field in a “pilot pro- 
ed 28 stam” of short duration launched 
ov Packard. 
For 1 week, freight on Packard 
s At June 10, 1954 





__ ~—Autemotive News 


piv. presented an SAE paper on , 


and Clipper cars was absorbed into 
Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, D. C. Freight to 
an East Coast city is upwards of 
$80. 


Merger: 


Packard and Studebaker 
on the verge. 


New York investment firms con- 
tinued active in Packard-Stude- 
baker merger negotiations and late 
last week a plan was reported to 
have been submitted to the respec- 
tive companies. 

It was an even money bet then 
that the situation could go either 
way, it may have done so by pub- 
lication date of this column. 

At one time, rumors that the 
merger had actually been com- 
pleted were so hot that in one case 
area managers for Studebaker and 
Packard launched an impromptu 
celebration. 

Meanwhile, Packard signed a 
5-year lease, with option to buy, on 
the Conner St. plant, where Pack- 
ard bodies are made. It is now 








Automotive Production 
(U. S. and Canada Combined) 
WEEK ENDING 
June 5, 


CARS. TRUCKS 
102,584* 18,022* 
125,425 23,231 
June 6, 1953.. ILI7411 17,468 
May 30, 1953.. {$10,201 15,667 


*Estimated. Source: Ward's Reports 


1954... 


May 29, 1954.. 


owned by Chrysler since the Briggs 
purchase and a key part of the 
Packard program was to gain 
facilities for its own body build- 
ing. 

In the newly-formed American 
Motors, the first consolidation 
move was bad news to Detroit with 
the transfer of Hudson 1955 as- 
sembly operations to Milwaukee 
and Kenosha, Wis. 

This will integrate Nash-Hud- 
son operations in the Wisconsin 
plants while the Hudson facilities 
will be used for defense produc- 
tion and manufacture of compo- 
nent parts. Unless something un- 
foreseen develops, it will mean the 
loss of 4000 jobs to Detroit and 
the idling of many thousands of 
square feet of Hudson facilities. 





THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


HE'S STAYING OUT 
AT HIS LAKE CABIN, 
AN' WHEN HE'S A BIT 
LATE HE GETS STUCK 
FOR TH’ DAY IN HIS 
SPORTS CLOTHES-- 


A FOREMAN, TOO! 
el Rieed mel 
a \ , 


THE DISGRACE 


By J. R. Williams 


IN ALL MY LIFE I 
NEVER THOUGHT 
ANYTHING COULD 
LOOK SLOPPIER 
THAN BAGGY OLD 
GREASY OVERALLS! 
TH' NEATER SHOPS 
GET, TH’ SLOPPIER 
SPORT CLOTHES 
CE 


TRwituaMS 
6-8 
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GEARS, BEARINGS 
LAST LONGER 


WH E Ni you use Texaco Meropa Lubricant, you 


add materially to the life of your enclosed reduction 
gears and bearings—assure smoother, quieter opera- 
tion and bring down your maintenance costs. 
Texaco Meropa Lubricant has improved EP char- 
acteristics that are not affected by high operating 
temperatures. Thus the increased protection you get 
lasts longer. Texaco Meropa Lubricant does not 
separate in service, storage or centrifuging, does not 
thicken or foam. Its adhesiveness is not affected by 


TEXACO 


FOR: STEEL 


1 


a oe 
7. /-. 
sm -- 
te tie 
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moisture and it is non-corrosive to bearings. 

For oil film bearings on roll necks, use turbine- 
quality Texaco Regal Oil. It has outstanding resis- 
tance to oxidation and sludging, gives outstanding 
protection. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Meropa Lubrica 


MILL GEAR DRIVES 








This Week in Washingion 





One result of the Administra- 
tion’s new look defense policy is 
that the U. S. will not be in a posi- 
tion to fight a global war before 
July 1957. Any full-scale fighting 
prior to that date would find U. S. 
armed forces lacking sufficient 
planes, tanks, guns and ammuni- 
tion. 

The Defense Dept. new look con- 
cept does, however, definitely call 
for a gradual increase in arms and 
equipment over the next 3 years. 
In these years of uneasy peace, 
either an intensive, short-run 
buildup of arms, or a longer-run, 
slower-paced beefing up of the 
military machine is subject to cer- 
tain risks. 


We'd Be Short on Ammo... The 
stocks of “most major weapons,” 
says Major General R. W. Col- 
glazier, Jr.. Army Deputy Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff, Plans & Pro- 
grams, should be close to the goal 
by July 1957. 

As to ammunition, the situation 
is not so good. Under the present 
schedule, full reserves will not be 
on hand by that date. 


Under the over-all trimming pro- 





gram, ammo output has taken the 


biggest set-back. Deliveries over 
the next 2 years probably will run 
about $2.5 billion under earlier 
estimates, 

Plans to expand ammo produc- 
tion plants have been reduced 
sharply. The Army had intended 
‘o spend $500 million to build up a 
production base capable of produc- 
ing ammo as fast as it could be 
used by U. S. troops in a global 
war. But as of last December, only 
$185 million had been made avail- 
able for this purpose, and less than 


half of the available sum has been 
obligate, 


June 


‘0, 1954 


UJ. $. Not Ready for Global War 


Any full-scale conflict before July 1957 would find U. S. short 
of ammunition, planes, tanks, guns ... Ammo shortage is most 
pressing ... Economic outlook—By G. H. Baker. 


Inventories Dwindle . . . Retail 
sales are continuing their post- 
Easter climb—a healthy sign in 
more ways than one. Not only is 
there more money in circulation, 
but huge inventories—the head- 
ache of every level of industry 
are beginning to melt away. 

Stocks of consumer goods are 
now being worked down to the 
point where retailers must place 
new orders. Manufacturers in 
turn will notch up the tempo of 
production a bit to handle the pick- 
up in orders. 

Sales of automobiles and televi- 
sion receivers show encouraging 
gains. Nothing spectacular, it’s 
true, but the trend is encouraging. 


Merchants Optimistic . . . De- 
partment store sales—a usually re- 
liable barometer of public optimism 
over business conditions — have 
been showing strength. And a re- 
cent survey of merchants showed 
that most of them expect their final 
figures for 1954 will reflect new 
records for both sales and profits. 

Sales of apparel and home fur- 





"There's that crazy screwball John- 
son. He claims he’s developed oa 
new, super-grip floor plate . . ." 





nishings are purring along at com- 
fortable levels. And _ residential 
construction—the real boom indus- 
try of 1954—is headed for an all- 
time record this year, both in dol- 
lar volume of new housing and 
number of new housing units. 
Unemployment, the only danger 
signal on the government’s panel 
of economic indicators, continues 
to drop. The June crop of grad- 
uates will kick the number up 
again, but the experts now believe 
the faster tempo of industry and 
the seasonal demand for farm 
workers will absorb most of them. 


Get Faster Writeoff .. . More 
than 600,000 corporations and 
nearly a million individuals may 
benefit from a federal tax law 
change permitting an optional! 
method of charging off depreciation 
costs on new plant and equipment. 

Already approved by the House 
of Representatives, use of this 
method has been approved, with a 
few alterations, by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. Approval by the 
entire Senate is anticipated with- 
out too much difficulty. 


Purpose of the planned change 
in the law is to encourage indus- 
trial firms and private business- 
men to invest in new equipment. It 
would provide a greater deprecia- 
tion allowance in the early years 
following acquisition, but the al- 
lowance would be less in later 
years. 

Depreciation costs now are or- 
dinarily computed in equal 
amounts for each year of the ex- 
pected life of the equipment. Thus, 
a $100,000 machine with a life ex- 
pectancy of 10 years is written 
off at $10,000 a year. 

Under the optional method, the 
owner cculd allow twice the pres- 
ent amount, or $20,000, in figuring 
the first year write-off. After that, 
depreciation would be cut down at 
a “double declining balance” rate 
in subsequent years. 

Treasury Dept. says the optional 
plan would mean a revenue loss of 
about $375 million in the first 
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Rail Shippers and Railroads alike 
use Signode Methods to reinforce 
and protect both individual 
units and carloads—from shim- 
mering nylon dress material to 
heavy machinery, ponderous 
logs and loose grain. 


Truck Users and Truckers recognize 
the efficiency and positive secu- 
rity in Signode Methods for unit- 
izing, for recoopering contain- 
ers, compartmentizing inside 
trucks for greater safety, and 
for securing open-top loads. 
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Overseas and Coastal Shippers, ship 
owners and stevedoring con- 
tractors have extended the use 
of Signode Methods world wide 
by applying the “Grip of Steel” 
to deck cargoes, below deck 
stowing and grain ship bulk- 
heading. 


Air Shippers and Airlines are rapid- 
ly adopting Signode Methods for of th 
reinforcing containers, prevent- refuy 
ing pilferage, and for bundling that 
small containers into secure 
units for all domestic and ex- 
port shipping. 
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Signode’s Tested and Approved metho ds 
set the standards that others follow. § 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2600 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, III 


In Caneda: Canadian St 
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year of use. This loss, however, 
‘vould be only temporary, and if 
pusiness expanded as much as ex- 
pected there would eventually be 
greater revenues. 


Committee had been urged to in- 
clude purchases of used machinery 
in the new depreciation tax recom- 
mendation, the committee decided 
against this. 


Excise Taxes: 


Manufacturers must make 
refunds because of tax cut. 


Manufacturers, wholesalers and 
importers must refund to dealers 
excise tax Overpayments on floor 
stocks and submit a claim to the 
Internal Revenue Service before 
July 30 under new regulations of 
the IRS. 

Refunds are due for stocks on 
dealers’ floors Apr. 1, the date ex- 
cise taxes were reduced. The gov- 
ernment will not pay interest on 
the refunds. 

Two methods of claiming re- 
funds are open to manufacturers: 
Request for cash reimbursement 
on Form 843, or use of refunds as 
a credit on tax return Form 720 
fled before the July 30 cutoff date. 

Claims to IRS must be accom- 
panied by proof that the refund 
has been paid to the dealer, proof 
of the inventories on which the 
refund was made, and a statement 
that the claim does not exceed the 
actual refund paid. 


Dealer Has Option 


Goods in transit on Apr. 1 are 
tonsidered held by the consignee, 
‘xcept where title did not pass to 
the dealer until after delivery, in 
Which case it is considered held 
by the shipper. 
lf a manufacturer claims tax 
redit for refunds in excess of his 
ax liability for the period of a re- 
um, the Treasury Dept. will pay 
he difference in cash. 

Option of whether to receive 
efunds in cash, merchandise or 
tedit lies with the dealer under 
¢ regulations. The rules specify 
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Act 


Although the Senate Finance : 


__—— Washington News ——___—- 


however, that credit may be used 
only in the amount of the dealer’s 
bill with the supplier, and any ex- 
cess must be paid in cash or mer- 
chandise. 


e 
Benefits: 
. 
Senate approval of new 
social security bill likely. 


Little opposition is expected 
when the U. S. Senate takes up the 
Eisenhower Administration social 
security bill, H. R. 9366, newly 
passed by the House. 

Primary provisions of the mea- 
sure are extension of the federal 
old-age benefits program to an 
additional 10 million persons and 
boosting of benefits by from $5 to 
$23.50 per month. 

H. R. 9366 gives special atten- 
tion to self-employed persons, such 
as dentists, lawyers, accountants, 
and farm operators, but it is also 
of prime importance to the em- 
ployer in industry and commerce, 
for it raises the taxable wage base 
from $3600 to $4200 a year. 

This would mean extraction of 
an additional $12 per month from 
the pay of every employee earning 
as much as $4200. The employer 
also would have to pay out $12 to 
match the worker’s contribution. 

The bill would cut more heavily 
into payrolls in subsequent years 
by raising the withholding rate. 





Now at 2 pct for employer and em- 
ployee, this rate is scheduled to go 
to 2.5 pet on each in 1960 and to 
3 pet in 1965. This projected boost 
is not affected by H. R. 9366. 

However, this measure would 
force a rate climb to 3.5 pct in 
1970, instead of the previously 
scheduled 3.25 pct. Five years 
later, the tax on employer and em- 
ployee would become 4 pct for 
each. 


Despite urgings by a number of 
non-government groups for busi- 
nesslike operation of the social 
security program, the present bill 
will not bring about a pay-as-you- 
go system. In fact, the more liberal 
benefits called for in H. R. 9366 
will help to widen the gap between 
pay-as-you-go and the present op- 
erating basis. 


Hope to Aid Distress Areas 


Industrial real estate men 
throughout the country are work- 
ing with U. S. Commerce Dept. in 
an effort to locate new industries 
in areas where loss of traditional 
industries has created unemploy- 
ment distresses. 

In a recent meeting, members of 
the Society of Industrial Realtors 
met with Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
to develop a plan whereby the gov- 
ernment will designate distress 


areas and private enterprise will 
try to interest manufacturers to 
provide new payrolls. 
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SEAT OF POWER is the casing of the main propulsion turbine of the U.S.S. 
Saratoga, one of the Navy's new super carriers now being built. 
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This PICTURE — 
taken in 
a well known 
machine too! plant 
illustrates r 
the old method me 
of boring Ad 
turret lathe “ 
headstocks with 
a costly inflexible S 
box jig and 
a mass of a 
special tooling f 
I 
ha at 
The Modern Method e N OO J this 
nit 
rT ” m 
JIGLESS BORING” THE SAME PIECE ON A DEVLIEG cu = act 
ner 
® Eliminated expensive boring jig con 
® Reduced machining time a 
® Improved accuracy with a resultant cut irt 
in assembly costs sch 
® Permitted the use of simplified tooling ior 
ve 
an¢ 
I 
If your shop is burdened with costly has 
boring jigs and special tooling, it cu 
will pay you to investigate the 168 
DEVLIEG SPIRAMATIC JIGMIL! ers 
fou 
(ehb 00 ies elacewenel 










Go a ae 
6 Onmre lo Net rou eee see a practical demonstration 
of the JIGMIL Technique .. . 


DEVLIEG MACHINE Co. 







A request on your company letterhead will bring o copy of our comprehensive Illustrated Coto!es 
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West Coast Report 


Expect Third-Quarter Production Lift 


July orders running ahead of June . . . Canning boosts tinplate 
shipments . . . Sheets, pipe and plate continue strong . . . 
Kaiser asks more public power projects—By T. M. Rohan. 


Larger area producers last week 
expected third-quarter steel pro- 
inetion to equal and possibly ex- 

ed second quarter. July book- 

» schedules are generally run- 

ng ahead of June schedules at 
rhe same time in the month. Tin- 
ylate shipments continue heavy as 
anning season is well under way. 
Advance releases by tin-can firms 

. only evidence of strike hedge 
uving. 

Sheets, pipe and plate continue 
strong. Bars and structurals in 
California are showing some signs 
of revival for highway construc- 
tion but no overall improvement 

ited as yet. 


Ingot Rate Up ... Western ingot 
rate continued to advance slightly, 
this week’s scheduled operations 
hitting 77.7 pet, up from 75 pct 
actual output last week. Bethle- 
hem-Pacific announced this week 
construction will start this sum- 
mer on its $4-5 million Los An- 
geles fabricating plant in sub- 
irban Torrance. Completion is 
scheduled in a year. Major addi- 
tion to present fabricated line will 
be long span joists for commercial 
and industrial structures. 

Low state of steelmaking scrap 
has consistently boosted price for 
cupola cast (see Scrap Report, p. 
168). Entire western supply of cast 
gravitating to California with 
foundries allowing freight bills up 
to $12 per ton. 

With only one major producer 
lying regular melt and a second 
duying only lightly, auto wreckers 
refuse to step up activity for cast 
“one. One foundry now going into 
instripped motor blocks to meet 
‘quirements. San Francisco cast 
‘sumption now up to about 4000 
tons monthly, 


June 39, 1954 


Need More Power .. . One of the 
heaviest pitches in months for 
more public power for the Pacific 
Northwest was made by Henry 
Kaiser in Spokane last week. 

At a civic luncheon there Kaiser 
said the area faces an acute power 
shortage after 1960, yet for the 
fourth straight year no appropria- 
tions have been made for new 
projects. Kaiser also announced a 
$1.5 million expansion in cold roll- 
ing sheet facilities at the Trent- 
wood, Wash., aluminum mill, rais- 
ing rated output there by 18,000 
tons annually. 


Kaiser also revealed that in 1951 
the possibility of moving the en- 
tire Pacific Northwest aluminum 





END PLATES for San Francisco sky- 
scraper are riveted in Maywood, 
Calif., plant. Assembly at building 
site will be with high-strength bolts. 


industry elsewhere “lock, stock 
and barrel” because of seasonal 
power shortage was probed by De- 
fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. 

The plea for more power was 
the strongest since a February 
1954 statement by C. S. Thayer, 
Aluminum Co. of America North- 
west Operations manager, in 
which he said Alcoa was willing 
to invest its own money in any 
suitable manner to expand North- 
west power and maintain a suffi- 
ciently economical power cost for 
aluminum production. Kaiser has 
also recently begun explorations 
in Canada for possible power sites. 


Asks Cooperative Development 
In his Spokane talk, Kaiser 
satd norma] demands for electric- 
ity in the area are increasing 
faster than the supply. “Our 
studies bear out the startling find- 
ing that the Northwest at its pres- 
ent rate of growth will need an 
additional 500,000 kw—the equiva- 
lent of a new Bonneville Dam- 
every year.” 

“When—instead of just talking 
—will we all team up and do some- 
thing?” he asked. He advocated 
development of a program ade- 
quate to national defense and 
economy, immediate starts on gov- 
ernment-programmed dams, stim- 
ulation of partnerships with pri- 
vate utilities to the maximum 
practical extent with federal] un- 
derwriting of flood control and 
navigation features. 


Ships For Allies Pacific 
Northwest shipyards are turning 
out ships for U. S. allies at the 
rate of $80 million annually. The 
“fleet” so far consists of 33 boats, 
Capt. Linton Herndon, supervisor 
for shipbuilding for the 13th Na- 
val District, Seattle, said last 
week. 

Most were sent to France, Italy 
and the Netherlands, with the ma- 
jority destined for France. In the 
past 6 months 15 landing craft 
have been turned over to the 
French. Of the 33 ships, 18 were 
minesweepers. 
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Machine selection in dowat 
Here's a practical way out 


Kearney & Trecker’s 
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allows you to rent new machine tools... i 
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literally try them before you buy them...to be sure you get the flexibility 08 
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you need to meet changing competitive conditions fna 
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=i TOOL-LEASE — A COMMON-SENSE com 

APPROACH TO PLANT MODERNIZATION r’s 

. K & Trecker’s Tool-L Pr ff as 

| HERE'S WHAT THE OBSOLESCENCE PICTURE LOOKS edie) cts oo ate ine cond of wan a 
__ UKE IN THE MOTOR VEHICLES AND PARTS INDUSTRY | Sin.” With TeolcLeace, you can enjoy optimum fee 


ibility to meet changing production requirements while 


gas Here’s the picture in a typi- avoiding the risk of high obsolescence. What’s more, of 
| be ' cal basic industry—MOTOR Tool-Lease provides a way to keep your plant modern sec 
| oN ») VEHICLES AND PARTS without tying up working capital. th 
— (see chart below). Of TOOL-LEASE OFFERS A CHOICE OF is 
_ _ the 10921 standard knee type PLANS TO MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS on 


horizontal, vertical, bed and manufacturing type 
milling machines and precision borfhg machines Under Tool-Lease, you can rent any of the standard 


| in use today — which could be replaced by Kearney & Trecker knee or bed type milling machines 


me! 


; or precision boring machines. All are available under 
Tool-Lease equipment — 33% are 10-20 years three basic plans, with varying options to continue or 
terminate the lease or to purchase the equipment. If 
you require special machinery or heavy-duty CSM bed 


old, 18% are more than 20 years old! ‘8 


Mechines over Machines __ Machines | types, special agreements will be considered. 7 
20 years old, : 10-20 yeors old, less than ' 
which should definitely | 7 | which should probably 10 years old GET ALL THE FACTS NOW 
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For complete information on Tool-Lease . . . help in analyzing 
your milling and/or precision boring needs —see your Kearney 
& Trecker representative or mail coupon to Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., 6784 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 
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Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
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faster Writeoff Plan Seems Certain 


Senate Finance Committee has approved faster depreciation 


pian for new plant and equipment . . . Should help builders 
. How it would wark—By E. J. Egan, Jr. 


machine tool 
pyilders Was the announcement 
that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee last week approved accelerated 
tax depreciation for new produc- 
tion equipment. The committee, 
close to winding up its study of 
the House-approved omnibus tax 
bill, made only minor changes in 
the section pertaining to faster 
writeoffs. 

The committee’s interpretation 
f the sweeping tax revision pro- 
yvram should reach the Senate 
floor shortly. All indications point 
to swift passage. 

Any minor conflicts between the 
final House and Senate versions 
would then be settled by a joint 
committee. President Eisenhow- 
ers approval is considered a cey- 
tainty. 


Good news for 


Change Method . . . Substance 
of the accelerated depreciation 
section is the switch to a “declin- 

g balance” method of writing 
of new equipment costs. For- 
merly, under the long-established 
‘straight line” method, a_ fixed 
percentage of actual cost was de- 
ducted for each year of estimated 
equipment life. 

The new provision would apply, 
among other things, to machine 
tools and metalforming machinery 
nstalled after Jan. 1, 1954. Tax- 
payers would be allowed to deduct 
twice the percentage formerly 
ised. But this double amount 
‘ould be deducted from original 
‘ost only in the first year of equip- 
ment use. From that point on, the 
percentage would be applied to 


the steadily declining, unamor- 
tized balance. 
Faster Writeoff .. . Net effect 


i the new measure would be to 


June 0. 


1954 


make it possible for the buyer to 
writeoff two-thirds of production 
equipment cost during the first 
half of its estimated life. For- 
merly, only 50 pct of this amount 
could be deducted in the same 
period of time. 

What about the estimated use- 
ful life of machine tools? Builders 
and users have long felt the In- 
ternal Revenue Dept. schedules 
were out of line by a good many 
years in most cases. Big argument 
is that rapid improvements in ma- 
chine tools oe equipment ob- 
solete in 2, 3 or 5 years instead of 
10, 15 and 20. 


Compromise Is Possible ... A 
section of the new tax bill, ap- 
proved by the House and the Sen- 
ate committee, may open the door 
for some compromise agreements 
on estimated useful life. Author- 
ization is given the taxpayer and 
the Internal Revenue Dept. to put 
in writing their agreement on the 
useful life and rate of deprecia- 
tion for a given piece of equip- 
ment. 

Such an agreement would re- 
main in effect until either party. 
wishing to change the arrange- 
ment, presented facts not origin- 
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Machine Tool High Spots 


ally taken into consideration. 
Burden of proof that the change 
Was necessary would rest with the 
party seeking to alter the agree- 
ment. To protect the businessman, 
any such change in a depreciation 
schedule could not be made retro- 
active. It would date from the 
time either party announced in- 
tention to seek a change. 


Buyers Have Choice . . . The 
new depreciation recommenda- 
tions also offer machinery buyers 
more leeway in writing off equip- 
ment Other depreciation 
systems could be used at the tax- 
payer’s discretion. Hitch is that 


costs. 


the alternate methods cannot re- 
sult in greater deductions during 
the first two-thirds of the life of 
the asset than those available by 
the declining balance method. 

Freedom would be given a tax- 
payer to switch from the “declin- 
ing balance” to the “straight line” 
or possibly a complex “sum of the 
digits” system at any time during 
the final half-life of a machine. 
Object would be to come out even 
at the end of the useful life pe- 
riod, with no tiny undepreciated 
balance remaining. 

Buyers of used machine tools 
won't qualify for accelerated de- 
preciation under the proposed 
law. 


Gear Index Up 
the American Gear Manufactur- 
ers’ Assn., meeting this week in 
Hot Springs, Va., are pleased at 
the latest report from headquar- 
ters. April index of volume for the 
industry jumped 23 pct compared 
with the previous month. 


$2 Million Modernization ... A 
15-month modernization and re- 
tooling of its automatic screw ma- 
chine division will get underway 
at the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., this year. Esti- 
mated to cost $2 million, it will be 
the largest single appropriation in 
the firm’s history. 
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(Below) This forged brass part 
wes originally made from a 
casting and atube, silver sold- 
ered, as indicated in the 
drawing. Forgings can save 
a lot of money! 


Photos of forgings shown 
are approximately 3 times 
larger than actual size. 


The two brass parts shown here were originally built up 
out of separate pieces, silver soldered together. That was 
the difficult and expensive way. Then the manufacturer 
and Revere worked together to see if forgings could not 
be used. Designs and dies were worked out, and for a 
number of years Revere has kept a steady flow of these 
parts going to the customer. He reports that the forgings 
not only save money, but are superior: stronger, more 
dense, with a better finish, and machining is faster and 
easier. 

If you have sub-assemblies made of several parts, look 
into forgings. They may offer important economies. 
Revere makes forgings in copper and its alloys, and alu- 
minum alloys. See the nearest Revere Sales Office. 


(Above) Brass part as now forged in one 
piece. Drawing shows how it was originally 
made in three pieces, two made of tube 
and the other from sheet, silver soldered. 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, Il; Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N.Y 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities,, Distributors Everywhere. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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James R. Longwell 


He's helped the carbide industry 
grow from early plans to full 
production in a quarter century. 


june [(). 1954 


—Personnel —— 


Sev Irom 


SALUTES 





OR a man who has contributed much toward the mechanization of industry, 
Jim Longwell takes an unusual position when working on his own special inter- 
est, rebuilding and copying of antique furniture. 


Jim won’t use a power tool in his hobby because, as he puts it, “My kind of 
furniture was made by hand and it should be remade in the same way.” 


As Jim retires from the post of assist. to the general manager of Carboloy 
Dept., General Electric Co., to form his own Longwell Engineering-Sales Co., he 
leaves a record of solid accomplishment that is reflected in the growth of the 
carbide industry since it went on a production basis. 


His first job after joining Carboloy in 1929 included engineering, design, appli- 
cations, pricing and sales development for wire, tubing, bar and sheet metal dies. 
In this job Jim is credited with developing many of the practical applications of 
carbides, including the modern carbide drawing technique for wire and tube. He 
directed the first successful application of carbide tools to a production machining 
job on steel after he was named chief engineer in 1935. 


He became Carboloy’s factory manager in 1942, later director of engineering 
and research, and assist. to the general manager in 1948. 


With his wife Marian and son James, Jr., Jim lives in an old farmhouse at 
Rochester, Mich. The house has benefited by his craftsmanship, and in restoring 
h2 has preserved sloping floorboards, tilted eaves, and other characteristics instead 
of sacrificing the atmosphere to wholesale reconstruction. 
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Y X J HEN steel meets mandrel in the 

piercing mill at Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company’s Campbell 
Works, the steel hasto give. A Timken® 
thrust bearing takes the terrific pres- 
sure that’s exerted on the mandrel. 
And Timken bearings in these thrust 
blocks can take it as proven by 20 
years of continued use. 

Full line contact between rollers 
and races is one reason Timken bear- 
ings stand up so well on this punish- 
Timken bearings 


ing job. It gives 






Why TIMKEN’ thrust bearings last longe; 


extra load-carrying capacity. 
Another reason Timken bearings 
last and last is because rollers and races 
are case-hardened. This gives Timken 
bearings a hard, wear-resistant sur- 
face over a tough, shock-resistant 
core. And wear is reduced because 
the true rolling motion and incred- 
ibly smooth surface finish of Timken 
bearings practically eliminate friction. 
Other Timken bearings in this 
application (see diagram) help han- 
dle some of the thrust. That’s because 












the tapered design of Timken be:,. 
ings enables them to take any com}, 
nation of radial and thrust loads, 
To get these advantages in the equip 
ment you build or buy, always look 
for the trade-mark “Timken” stamped 
on every bearing. The Timken Rol, 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Oh 
Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. Cap). 
dian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario, 


a 
This symbol on a product mes 
its bearings are the bex 
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How YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE mounts Timken as 
bearings in its Campbell Works’ piercing mill to hao- a 
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die the thrust, give long, trouble-free service. 















LUBRICANT STAYS IN 





—DIRT KEPT OUT i 
Because Timken bearings hold App 
shafts concentric with hous- 

ings, closures are made more \ 
effective. Lubricant is retained, S. 
dirt and moisture kept out. Dat 
The Timken Roller Bearing | — 
epecey ? ae aaa lurg 

; aaaien semeeeenn | TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
rigid quality control; 4. special if 
\ analysis Timken steels. 
Mi; 
\’ 2. 
NOT JUST A BALL NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION vey 
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Sw lronAge 


INTRODUCES 


James P. Falvey, elected presi- 
dent, The Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo. 


William G. Miller, appointed 
president, Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Ltd., and Stephen G. Har- 
wood, appointed vice-president. 


Alan D. Dauch, appointed vice- 
president of sales, Salem-Brosius, 
Inc. Pittsburgh, and of its re- 
cently acquired subsidiary, The 
George J. Hagan Co. John W. 
Holzwarth, is manager of sales of 
heavy heating furnaces, Salem, 
Ohio. 


Andrew Ford, joins board of di- 
rectors, Reliable Spring & Wire 
Forms Co., Cleveland; A. G. Polen- 
schat, elected vice-president for 
manufacturing; R. F. Pond, named 
vice president, sales; and S. Ster- 
ling McMillan, becomes secretary. 


E. G. Fenton, appointed vice- 
president in charge of operations, 


Empire Steel Corp., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Hugh Mck. Jones, appointed a 
director, Laclede Steel Co., suc- 
ceeding the late Warren Goddard. 


Kenneth C. Strait, appointed 
‘ales engineer, Cincinnati and 
lower Ohio territory, The Parker 
Appliance Co., of Cleveland. 


S. Allan Kline, becomes staff 
patent counsel, Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp. 


John \. Houston, Jr., becomes 
head of new office in Duluth, 


me: \merican Brake Shoe Co., 
‘Jew Yo 
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Arthur E. Engstrom, appointed 
manager of the Production & Or- 
der Dept., Cleveland District, Re- 
public Steel Corp.; and Edward 
J. Healy, Jr., appointed assistant 
manager of the department for 
the strip mill. 


R. L. Bobo, appointed Great 
Lakes Regional manager, Federal 
Electric Products Co., and _ its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Pacific 
Electric Mfg. Corp. 


Frank W. Nelson, appointed 
manager, Garrett Supply Co. of 
Los Angeles, a division of The 
Garrett Corp. 


Edgar W. Engle, named man- 
ager of cemented carbide products 
engineering, Carboloy Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Detroit. 


Arthur W. Johnson, joins engi- 
neering staff, E. W. Bliss Co. 


James P. Pollock, appointed 
chief geologist, Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., Chicago. 


E. G. Metz, appointed manager 
Purchasing & Supply Div., New 
York, Isthmian Steamship Co. 


William M. Wallace, appointed 
assistant manager, Power Dept., 
General Machinery Div., Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


B. L. Owens, promoted to sales 
manager, Atkins Saw Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp., Indianapolis: and 
M. A. Bauer, becomes assistant 
sales manager. 

Edward C. Madden, appointed 


traffic manager, Admiral Corp., 
Chicago. 


J. H. HUMBERSTONE, elected 
president, Air Reduction Sales Co.., 
New York. 


BENNETT ARCHAMBAULT, elected 
president and a director, Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago. 


W. C. HALE, JR., elected execu- 
tive vice-president, South Chester 
Tube Co., and its subsidiaries 
South Chester Corp., and Chester 


Tidewater Terminal. 
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Merritt Eusey, named head of 
the Pittsburgh office, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co.; Robert 
S. Warnick, becomes branch man- 
ager, Baltimore; and Donald H. 
Hannasch, appointed district man- 
ager at Greensboro. 


S. Richard Childerhose, appoint- 
ed works manager of Ruge-deFor- 
est Inc., Cambridge, Mass., an offil- 
iate of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp. 


R. L. Schurhammer, appointed 
district manager, Gar Wood In- 
dustries, Inc., Wayne, Ind. 


Robert F. Fox, promoted to dis- 
trict manager, Eutectic Weldings 
Alloys Corp., Flushing, N. Y. 


Ben D. Mills, appointed assis- 
tant general manager, Special 
Products Div., Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn. 


W. Paul Nolan, appointed sales 
engineer, Machinery Div., Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 







W hen this well-known stove manufacturer 
wanted to speed up assembly, he put his 
problem to “Reading” engineers. Installa- 
tion of a 10-ton, double I-beam, cab- 
controlled “Reading” crane brought even 
greater results than expected. There are 
good reasons 

All “Reading” electric cranes — cab or 
floor controlled— are “job tailored”. 
There is no extra cost for this special 
engineering service. Actually, costs go 
down, because motor, trolleys, brakes and 
hoisting units are assembled into a crane 
that fits your needs exactly. 

You get greater operating efficiency. 
More accurate spotting is possible. Pre- 
cise speed control is assured. Moreover, 
maintenance costs are minimized because 
each unit can be removed and serviced in- 
dividually without dismantling 
entire crane. Get complete in- 
formation by writing for our lat- 
est 16-page bulletin, “The Why 
and How of Faster Production”. 





They picked a “READING” CRANE 


to shorten their load handling cycle ... 


Clare W. Goodsell, promoted to 
automotive trades manager, of the 
coated abrasives and related prod- 
ucts division, Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Louis W. Kunzmann, appointed 
district manager, New York Terri- 
tory, Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 
Corp. 


Fred C. Gartling, named assis- 
tant supervisor, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


V. IL. Pearson, named general 
supervisor, Used Truck Merchan- 
dising, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago. 


Charles W. Yutmeyer, appointed 
superintendent, Electric Melting 
Dept., Midland Works, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 


Crawford B. Murton, joins the 
Sales Dept., Vesuvius Crucible Co., 
Swissvale, Pa. 
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WHITLEY C. COLLINS. elected 
president and chief executive off. 
cer, Northrop Aircraft, Inc, 


HORACE A. QUINN, named man- 
ager, General Engineering Laboro- 
tories, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., New Cork. 





RALPH F. BURNS, appointed man- 
ager, metal sales, Western Dis- 
trict, The New Jersey Zine Sales 
Co. 





CHARLES E. TOPPING, appointed 
purchasing agent, Luria Engineer 
ing Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Insures high production — maintains accurate work — 
produces more — in less time and at lower cost! 


This 20-station Baush Automatic Mechanical Transfer Machine is furnished 
with fourteen (14) mechanical leadscrew units and two (2) special units and 
has checking fixture at Station 6. All made to J.I.C. Standards. . . . All 
units and heads are readily accessible for tool changes. . . . 105 machine 
operations completed on bank faces with a production of 109 V-8 
cylinder blocks per hour at 100% efficiency . . . There is a Baush 
representative ready to work with you on your machine 
tool planning and production. Why not send us your 
prints—avail yourself of our more than 
60 years of experience. 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the help of 
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In Gaston County’s dyeing 
machines as well as many 
other installations, Lebanon has been 
successful in filling needs with castings 
correct in every detail. Your inquiry 


will receive prompt attention 
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To create the lasting color-beauty 
of fabrics woven from new 
synthetic fibers, these fabrics are 
dyed under pressure at elevated 
temperatures in a process employing 
highly corrosive acids. Gaston 
County Dyeing Machine Company, 
Stanley, N.C., uses corrosion- 
resistant Lebanon Circle © 
Stainless Steel Castings for vital 
parts of their textile dyeing 
equipment which is in service all 
over the world. These Lebanon 
castings, produced in materials 
that are engineered for the service, 
have been found more economical 
than fabrications, and their 
outstanding corrosion-resistant 
properties play a major role in 
holding the color integrity of the 
lovely new fabrics. 


Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


Carbon, Low Alloy and Stainless Steel 
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John M. Witzel, named supery; 
sor, Electrical Insulating Mater}, 
als Unit, Alkyd Products Enginee,. 
ing Section, Chemical Materia); 
Dept., General Electric Co,, Sche. 
nectady. 


Donald Daily and William 4 
Johnson, appointed Fielden sale 
staff, Fielden Instrument Diy. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co, 


Paul A. Douglass, appointe 
Pacific District Superintenden 
Carbon Dioxide plants on _ the 
West Coast, The Liquid Carbonic 
Corp. 


Charles J. Auger, appointed 
sales representative, in the State 
of Michigan, Metalwash Machin. 
ery Corp., Elizabeth, N. J.; and 
Frank J. Johnson, becomes a sales 
representative in Metropolitan 
New York as well as Northen 
New Jersey for some products. 


C. P. Masure, appointed pur- 
chasing agent, newly formed 
Field-erected Equipt. Div., Lind- 
berg Engineering Co. 


Harold E. Throop, appointed 
field representative, Coalinga, 
Calif., Oil Well Supply Div., U.S. 
Steel Corp. 




















Robert Underhill, named pur 
chasing agent, Ohio Seamless 
Tube Div., Copperweld Steel (. 
Shelby, Ohio. He suceeds the late 
Daniel C. Reagan. 


C. M. Knights, appointed speci! 
representative, Detroit area, Han- 
son-Van Winkle-Munning (o.; a0 
J. D. Kershaw, appointed distric’ 
nanager, Michigan. 


James K. Miller, appointed sales 
representative, Chicago brane 
area, Inland Steel Products 
Milwaukee. 


Richard D. McClure, appointed 
sales representative, Ohio ant 
Eastern Indiana area, Buffal 
Steel Div. of the H. K. Porter Com 
pany, Inc.; and William J. is 
leron, appointed sales represents 
tive, Western Pennsylvan', Wes 
Virginia and Eastern Ohio. 
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Technieal Articles 


Low-Cost Plastic Dies 
Take On More Forming Jobs 


@ All-plastic draw dies in the auto industry are winning converts rapidly . . . You 
can't shrug off potential time savings of two-thirds in making plastic dies, possible 
overall cost reductions of 30 to 70 pct for specific plastic tools ... One car maker 
has used plastic tooling for production of 17 different stampings. 


® Plastic press dies produce good finish, work best on light gage steel, should yield 
upward of 5000 pieces before needing repairs . . . Die life depends on good design, 
construction, amount of abrasion and thickness of steel blanks . . . Die materials are 
improving, so is design and handling know-how. 


By W. G. Patton 
Asst. Technical Editor 


* PLASTIC TOOLS are not a cure-all for 
either the high cost of production tooling or 
the long period of time required to tool up a 
new model. At present, plastic draw dies can- 
not usually compete with iron or steel dies for 
most applications involving runs of more than 
a few thousand parts. The reliability of plastic 
tools—under production conditions—is still to 
be established. However, there has already 
been enough success with plastic tooling to 
warrant further investigation. 

Those in charge of the development of new 
plastic tooling at Chrysler are not promising 
miracles— although 17 different parts have 
already been made successfully in limited quan- 
tities using plastic dies. Most of the parts have 
veen comparatively short-run truck stampings. 
\ number of additional parts, including passen- 
ger car stampings, have been made experi- 
mentally. 

Here are some facts about plastic draw dies 
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LOW COST plastic dies in this 600-ton press 
must be carefully positioned for longest life. 
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Chrysler has developed its own catalysts which are used to harder its 
epoxy plastic dies ... Look for more new plastic tool uses... 


that appear to be established on the basis ot 
Chrysier’s experience up to this time: 

1. If plastic dies will do the job, the time 
required to tool can be reduced by two-thirds— 
or even more. This time saving can be accom- 
plished without rushing the plastic tools. 

2. Potential] cost savings resulting from the 
use of large plastic draw dies is substantial. 
Experimental tools can be made of plastic as 
much as 30 pet cheaper than conventional meta! 
dies. Even greater savings can be expected 
from plastic production tooling. Savings up 
to 70 pct have been reported by the company for 


specific tools. 


Cast dies used for prototypes 


3. There are no indications of size limita- 
tions. Both small and large stampings can be 
produced with plastic tools. Because of the 
greater potential savings with large plastic 
tools, most of the firm’s work to date has been 
concentrated on large stampings. 

1. The company has taken the position that 
it is better to use all-plastic draw dies rather 
than attempt to use metal inserts. Except for 
the weldment that is used to support the die 
and fasten it in the press, the dies are all- 
plastic. 

5. Both cast plastic dies and glass cloth re- 
inforced layup dies have been used success- 
fully. Cast dies, however, are used almost 
exclusively for prototype work. 

6. Many processes involved in the construc- 
tion of a plastic die are critical. Learning to 
handle die materials and attempting to con- 
struct a plastic draw die requires considerable 
know-how. Cost of development work is rela- 
tively high. However, ability to produce plastic 





THESE STEEL parts are typical of limited quan- 
tity production items formed by plastic dies. 
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tooling tor limited run production parts is re- 
warding and may more than pay for the devel- 
opment work. 

7. Light gage steel can generally be formed 
more successfully than heavier gages. How- 
ever, each job must be considered individually. 

8. Good tool designers are essential but lay- 
up work can be handled by well trained, respon- 
sible workers. 

Chrysler doesn’t expect to use plastic tools 
for more than a fraction of its 1955 model work. 
However, as new techniques are developed and 
tested, plastic tooling will undoubtedly be tried 
for a number of parts scheduled for limited 
production. 

If the new tooling performs up to expectations, 
the number of applications will undoubtedly be 
extended. 

If not, the search for better ways to design, 
build and use plastic tooling will be continued 
further. 

Like other auto firms, the company has not 
disclosed many details of its experimental work 
with plastic tools. The firm has developed its 
own catalysts which are used to “harden” its 
epoxy plastic dies. Many of the construction 
details of its plastic tools are not available. In 
addition to the fact that many of the new tools 
are still experimental, engineers and officials 
naturally feel that some of their techniques are 
more advanced than those of their competitors. 


Wrinkles should be avoided 


Generally speaking, a plastic die is “built” 
like this: A liquid plastic is carefully mixed 
with a catalyst. After mixing, the liquid is 
poured into a plaster mold which has been 
liberally coated with a parting solution. Hol- 
low areas are then filled with a casting resin. 

Layer-upon-layer of glass cloth and paste is 
built up until the desired thickness is reached. 
A steel weldment is then attached; this weld- 
ment is used to hold the die in the press. 

Layup work must not be hurried. Wrinkles 
must be avoided. After remaining at room 
temperature for 24 hr (to get rid of bubbles), 
the die, with its steel weldment, is oven baked 
at 180° F. Due to the work of the catalyst, the 
interior temperature of the die is actually much 
higher than the surface temperature. 


Curing depends on catalyst 


The curing process, largely dependent on 
the work of the catalyst, is one of the most 
critical operations in the construction of a die. 
Failure of the catalyst to do its work may mean 
loss of all the time previously spent on the die. 

After the die is removed from the heating 
oven, the plaster cast is removed. Fine sa! 
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paper is employed to give the desired surface 
rr -pysler uses commercially produced epoxy 
Re and standard glass cloth. Resins are 
able either in large amounts or in cans 
containing the correct amount of base resin 
and hardener. 

Plastic dies do not last as long as metal dies. 
They must be handled very carefully in a press. 
Precautions must be taken to see that the die 
is squarely positioned in the press. In some of 
its press work, the company uses special guides 
to assure correct alignment of the press. 

If the die should wear or crack, technicians 
have developed a “Quickpatch” to make repairs. 

Company engineers have estimated that a 
properly designed plastic die will take a com- 
pression load of 20,000 lb repeatedly without 
failure. Under some circumstances, even 
heavier loads can be taken. A great deal de- 
pends on the design of the die, condition of the 
press and other factors. 
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Light gages work better 


At the present time, there is no way to pre- 
dict how many pieces a plastic draw die will 
run. Some dies are designed to make only a few 
pieces. The company’s experience is that a 
plastic die properly lined up in the press should 
run 5000 pieces and upward for many parts. 
One large plastic form die has run 50,000 pieces 
although some repair work was necessary. 

As a general rule, experience shows that 
light gage steel works better than heavy gage 
steel in plastic dies. The normal range is 0.035 
to 0.062 in. Heavier gages should be avoided if 
fairly long runs are expected. 

Die design, die construction, severity of the 
draw, amount of abrasion and gage of the stee! 
are all factors that affect the life of a plastic 
draw die. 

The company reports considerable progress 
with plastic tooling since work was started 2% 
years ago. The quality of available die ma- 
terials has improved. Die designers have 
learned what will not work as well as some- 
thing about what will work. More severe draws 
are being attempted—-with considerable suc- 
cess, 


Future in large form dies 


As new experience is gained in production, 
it is apparent that the weight saving made pos- 
sible with plastic tools may prove to be an im- 
portant factor in their favor. Plastic dies can 
be stored out-of-doors without protective coat- 
ings. Stability of the dies under all normal 
conditions of temperature and moisture is well 
established. 

Where plastic dies can be used, good surface 
‘nish can be obtained. This is particularly 


ivantageous where a part is to be made of 
‘ainless steel. 
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HOW TOUGH ARE THE PLASTICS 


A Typical Resin-Glass Cloth Laminate* 


Tensile Strength 20,000 psi 
Compressive Strength 25,000 psi 

Flexual Strength 40,000 psi 

Flexual Modulus 2.3 x 10° psi 

Izod Impact (notched) 18.61 ft-lb/in. notch 
Rockwell Hardness M98.5 


*Laminated at atmospheric pressure with untreated 
glass cloth 0.013 in. thick. Strength properties im- 
prove with increased laminating pressures. 


A Straight Cast Resin* 


Tensile Strength 10,900 psi 
Flexual Strength 18,300 psi 
Flexual Modulus 0.46 x 10° psi 
Work to Break 7.7 ft-lb/cu in. 
Izod Impact 0.65 ft-lb 
Rockwell Hardness R82.7 


*Quarter-inch sections were held at room tempera- 
ture for 3 hours, then heated to 167°F for 30 minutes. 





At the present time, it appears that future 
development work on plastic draw dies will 
continue to be in the field of large form dies. 
This is where the largest savings in time and 
money are possible. 

Chrysler anticipates that within a year or 
two a sizeable number of truck and bus panels 
will probably be made with plastic tooling. 
Some passenger car panels for limited produc- 
tion have been made successfully. 

The extent to which plastic tooling can be 
used will depend on, (1) the skill of the die 
designer, (2) progress made in controlling the 
quality and uniformity of die materials, (3) 
careful handling of plastic tools in the press 
shop, (4) production record of dies placed in 
service. 

Construction of a plastic die is becoming 
more fool-proof. Die materials are now avail- 
able that do not require refrigeration. Experi- 
mental work is still going on to determine the 
best mixture of glass cloth and resin and which 
catalyst is the most reliable and uniform in 
its reaction. 

In addition to the experimental work in draw 
dies, the firm is using plastic glass cloth-resin 
laminates for checking fixtures, gages, as- 
sembly fixtures and hammer forms. The time 
and money savings resulting from the use of 
plastic hammer forms have been particularly 
impressive. 

In many respects, the use of plastic fixtures 
is better established than the use of plastic 
dies. But large scale experimental work is being 
carried on in each of these fields. 
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Cut production costs— 


Part Il 


® Use of specialized equipment for handling and processing coiled 
strip proves to be a highly profitable investment in many plants .. . 
It also leads to higher production, fewer rejects, lower scrap losses 
and greater accuracy in finished parts . . . A slitting line, for 
example, can pay for itself if use of coiled strip is 100 tons per month 
or more. 


By John E. Hyler 

John E. Hyler & Associates 
an ® Some slitters are equipped with rubber or felt-covered rolls to 
protect painted and highly finished strip . . . Slide feeds provide 
positive stock control in press operations . . . Automatic centering 
reels, scrap choppers, unwinding reels and other devices aid con- 


siderably in stock handling. 


@ PRODUCTION of metal products from coiled 
strip has been speeded in many plants by in- 
stalling specialized handling and processing 
equipment. Some plants have cutup lines using 
a coil cradle, a roller leveler and a fast-acting 
shear for cutting coiled strip into finished flat 
lengths. Other lines pass the strip through 
pinch rolls, a roller-type leveler, then through 
a measuring unit to an open-side press where 
blanking or stamping is done. 

Some roll-forming machines for strip steel 
are fitted with a saw-type cutoff unit which 
cuts the strip to predetermined lengths enroute. 
Other roll-forming machines are also equipped 
for punching and notching. 

Strip steel may be fed from the coil by feed- 
ers which dwell and feed stock intermittently 
at a given rate of advance. Either hydrauli- 


MR. HYLER brings to The Iron Age more than 20 years’ 
experience in all phases of metalworking. His studies and 
research have given him a broad practical knowledge of 
monufacturing problems. 
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cally or mechanically-operated units of recipro- 
cating type grip the strip and move it forward, 
then release it on the return stroke. 

The trend to larger coils has led to greater 
use of heavy-duty automatic centering reels in 
connection with presses, shears, and slitters. 
They are usually loaded by special cars or car- 
riages mounted on the base extending from the 
centering reel. A car or carriage automatically 
centers the coil in relation to the reel while 
it is being mounted. Its use elimimates the pos- 
sibility of damage to the centering reel through 
an unexpected lift with a crane or hoist. 

Slow-speed feeding is sometimes necessary 
for heavy strip. Special equipment for this 
purpose consists of a coil box, with motor- 
driven pinch rolls and a 5-roll flatener. It can 
be used, for example, to feed heavy strip to an 
electric welding tube mill, and to remove the 
curve from strip stock as it is being fed. 

Small slitters may be used with some form- 
ing machines for trimming stock to exacting 
widths. In one case, a small slitter equipped 
with a scrap chopper, is used in a tube-mill line 
for trimming mill-edge stock. No drive is 
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| for this slitter, except for threading 
ses, because the rolls of the tube-forming 
machine pull the strip through the slittcr at 
tube mill speed. If a plant uses more than 100 
tons of coiled strip per month in strands of 
different widths, a slitter is considered a profit- 
able investment even at 4%2¢ per lb saving. 
Operations requiring 500 tons per month would 
save about $60,000 per year. 

Some slitters allow widths to be held within 
a 0.004-in. tolerance. Many warehousemen and 
sheet metal fabricators have found it profitable 
to operate at least one rotary gang slitting line. 
This trend is increasing, probably because a 
rotary gang slitter has a very low break-even 
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pur} 


point. 


Slitter speed constant 


Because slitter speed is constant, in terms 
of rpm, speed of the recoiler must be reduced 
progressively as the coil is wound and its di- 
ameter increases. A magnetic or mechanical 
slip clutch or an adjustable-speed direct-cur- 
rent motor, is required in the recoiler drive if 
a drive-type slitter is used. 

More recently, slitters using pull-type re- 
coilers have come into use. Such a slitter auto- 
matically adapts itself to surface speed of the 
strip as it is pulled by the recoiler. However, 
this type is not recommended for slitting very 
thin material. 


Shtting of painted or highly-finished strip 
may be done with slitters equipped with feed, 
entry and exit rolls covered with rubber, felt, 
or similar material to protect the finish. Dam- 
age which might occur during recoiling can be 
obviated by placing special payout reels with 
rolls of paper near the entry side of the re- 
coiler drum. The lead ends of the paper are 
taped to the lead ends of the slit strands. The 


paper then automatically winds itself between 
the surfaces of the slit coils. 

Plants handling large amounts of very thin 
material can use a drive-type slitter to better 
advantage than a pull-type slitter. The cross- 
section of the metal in thin strip is not great 
enough to revolve the slitter cutters. If the 
cutters do not revolve properly, the strip is 
parted in some measure by tearing action and 
ragged edges result. Ordinarily, pull-type slit- 
ters are not considered practical for stock 
thinner than 0.010 in. Soft materials of con- 
siderably greater thickness would also fail in 
this respect. 

The greatest number of plants processing 
coiled strip perform blanking and other opera- 
tions. This requires an unwinding reel at the 
infeed and some type of special press feed. In 
most cases, a straightening unit is also used 
between the unwinding reel and the press feed. 


Indexer used for high speeds 


One type of slide feed makes use of a check 
roller system for positive stock control. Two 
hardened steel rollers rotate in ball bearings 
at each end. A one-way clutch inside the lower 
check roller is actuated by a series of springs, 
steel balls and rods. When roller direction is 
reversed, these jam against each other at the 
roller casing and thus prevent any movement 
of the roller in the reverse direction. The 
action is positive and instantaneous. Its feed 
or gripper blade is tipped with carbide for 
longer life and greater accuracy. 


The conventional clutch on some feeds can 
be replaced with a special indexer. The indexer 
ig a multi-paw] device which divides the circle 
into 6720 equal increments through a system of 
ratchets and pawls. Such a unit may be used 
advantageously for high-speed operations, and 
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SLITTING LINES have proven to be profitable strip are handled monthly. Coils are removed 
investments where 100 tons or more of coiled 
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hydraulically from recoiler in this line. 
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"Wherever coiled stock is stamped 
or blanked, a straightening ma- 


chine will simplify operations... 


some are claimed to feed accurately at speeds 
up to 500 strokes per min. 

Another efficient press feed is operated by 
a simple cam which is usually fitted to the 
punch head of the die set. This feed can be 
mounted on the die set, or on a common bed 
plate with the die set. It can be used with a 
mechanical, hydraulic, compressed air or elec- 
trically-operated press having a reciprocating 
ram which will accommodate a cam piate. It 
advances stock on either the up or down stroke 
of the ram depending on which stroke the rake 
of the cam first loads the actuating springs. 

During the feeding cycle, the feed actually 
grips the stock to provide positive control and 
accuracy of registration. The cam angle which 
determines the speed of the feed is not a criti- 
cal factor. It has a feed-stroke ratio of 2 to 1 
which makes it very useful on short-stroke 
bench presses where a feed twice the length of 
the press stroke is required. Materials of soft 
texture and a fine surface finish can be fed 
without marring fitting the feed with a brass 
blade. 


A new device for universal press feeding is 





PRESS FEED for strip operates by hydraulic 
pressure in sequence with press crankshaft. 
Amount of feed ranges from zero to 6 in. 
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operated by hydraulic pressure, which is devel. 
oped in perfect sequence with the press cam- 
shaft action. It uses a principle similar to that 
of a metering device in a service station p imp, 
An accurate volume of liquid is displaced py 
the pump on each 180° of the crankshaft r one 
tion cycle. 

By increasing and decreasing the volume of 
liquid displaced, the movement of feed can be 
varied from 0 to 6 in. The advantages of this 
feed are its smooth operation and infinite flexi- 
bility. Pitch of stock movement can be changed 
merely by turning a handwheel while the press 
is in operation. Freedom from mechanical con- 
nection with the crankshaft eliminates wear. 


Internal feed brakes strip 

One type of automatic coil strip reel for use 
at the press has a horizontal turntable so the 
coil is held in that position. Feeding is from 
the inside of the coil. No power is required 
to turn the table because it uses the spring and 
resilience inherent in the coiled stock. 

Taking material from the center of the coi] 
also causes the stock to act as an internal brake, 
preventing the material from overrunning the 
press feed. This reel can be used for coils up 
to about 250 lb in weight. It is portable and 
requires little floor space. 

Automatic centering reels which hold the 
coil in a vertical plane are used widely for un- 
winding coiled stock at the press. These reels 
have internal spiders which grip the interior 
of the coil at four points. Single-spindle reels 
can usually be tilted for feeding inclinable 
presses. Double reels of this type are highly 
efficient since there is practically no lost time 
between coil changes. 


Scrap wound into coil 


Wherever coiled stock is stamped or blanked, 
a straightening machine will greatly simplify 
feeding operations, speed output and reduce 
costs. Its function is simply to remove coil 
curvature from the material before it is fed to 
the dies. It usually incorporates two courses 
of rolls with an odd number in one course and 
an even number in the other. 

Where very thin strip is to be straightened 
a 9-roll straightener may be used with the 
lower rolls being power-driven. A special 17- 
roll straightener is made for straightening coil 
strip less than 0.017 in. thick. These rolls are 
of much smaller diameter and are set on much 
closer centers. 

Strip stock oilers are frequently used for 
coiled strip press operations. Oiling the strip 
before it reaches the die prolongs die life and 
saves production time. They also eliminate 
hand oiling. Stock is passed through oiled fe!t 
pads which clean and lubricate the material 
one operation. 

Some oilers make use of felt oiling ro! 
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in spring tension. Thus, stock of various 
thicknesses can be oiled on both sides without 
‘nto mediate adjustment. Sometimes these oil- 
ers are used in connection with a roll feed. In 
other cases, they are mounted on an adjustable 
bracket or bolster plate. 

Scrap choppers are often put to use in press 
operations as well as at slitting machines. At 
a press, they greatly lighten the labor involved 
in handling such scrap. Some scrap cutters are 
mounted on an extension on the feed bolster 
or bracket beyond the feed rolls. The cutters 
are actuated from an eccentric on the crank- 
shaft of the press. The eccentric which actu- 
ates the scrap cutter is set about 30° later than 
the regular press crank. Thus, cutting occurs 
after the pilots have located the stock. Scrap 
is usually cut at each stroke of the press. 

Another method of handling scrap is by 
winding it into a coil on the far side of the 
press. Some automatic centering reels are mo- 
tor driven and can be used for this purpose 
simply by changing the direction of the motor. 

Coiling of scrap keeps material off the floor 
and makes it readily disposable. Some winders 
are inclinable to 45° for use with inclinable 
presses. The drive is of adjustable friction type 
and can be set for the desired tension. 


Coil cradle has benefits 


Where very heavy coils of stock are being fed 
to presses, shears or other units, use of a coil 
cradle has certain advantages. Many coil cradles 
have a ramp so that a coil can be rolled into 
place easily. The cradle may be either plain or 
motorized, depending on the application. One 
type is equipped with positioning plates for 
confining the coil sidewise. 

Another type of cradle is equipped with a 
separator plate which can be adjusted and locked 
at any width position within the cradle capacity. 
This cradle also incorporates a ramp so that 
one man can roll heavy coils onto power-driven 
rollers. The arrangement automatically main- 
tains a slight loop on any material so that stock 
will not uncoil beyond what is needed. 

Power-driven hardened and ground pinch 
rolls in a similar cradle are heavily spring 
loaded to eliminate slippage on heavy-gage stock. 
Heavy strip material can be fed into the press 
automatically. Its efficiency is not impaired re- 
gardless whether the strip is hard, oily, kinked 
or out-of-round. A proper slack loop is always 
)tained by an actuator arm which controls the 
notor. 

The free loop passes around the actuator arm. 
\ttached to this arm is a rod connected to a 

vitech. When stock arrives at a minimum set- 

g, the material exerts pressure against the 
tuating arm which sets the rollers in motion. 
- rollers pull the material from the coil until 
ugh slack loop is obtained and pressure 
\inst the actuating arm is relieved. This cycle 
repeated automatically. 
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COIL CRADLE feeds strip stock at controlled 
rate. Pressure of strip on actuator arm sets 
power-driven rollers in motion to feed press. 


In another method, stock is held and fed to 
the press from a nest-type steel-slated conveyor 
belt. Enough slack is provided in the conveyor 
belt so its top strand sags down to form a nest 
for the coil. Slack is maintained by using an- 
other chain and extra sprockets on supporting 
shafts which do the actual driving. With this 
arrangement, even the thinnest stock can be 
unreeled without marring its surface. 

Coiled strip steel is obtainable in widths up 
to 80 in. and coils weigh as much as 20,000 Ib. 
Where such wide strip is fed to blanking presses, 
special feeding and straightening equipment of 
the hydraulic-drive type is required. Although 
large, these hydraulic machines can be moved 
to any press. 

Feeding from a hydraulic unit can be done 
on a diagonal through the press from front to 
back. This makes it possible to use two and 
four-point presses which do not have large 
openings between their end uprights. Diagonal 
feeding also permits blanks to be placed in a 
position more accessible to operators. This is 
particularly important in making rear automo- 
bile fenders since it allows operators to work 
with rythmic motions not otherwise possible. 


COILED STRIP—Part | of this two-part article appeared 
in the June 3 issue of The Iron Age. 











Belt and wheel grinding— 


TITANIUM: 
Air Force Machinability Report 


* Growing use of grinding techniques for finishing of complex titanium parts 
gives added weight to grinding data developed in this study of the machine- 
ability of titanium . . . In both belt and wheel grinding, direct production 
savings are possible through use of these basic data. 





® In belt grinding, silicon carbide abrasive has advantages . . . In wheels 
however, aluminum oxide is recommended . . . Choice of coolant plays an 
important part in both cases . . . Other recommendations for belt grinding 
include: Rubber pulleys, grinding pressures of about 100 psi, speeds about 


| 
| 


1500 fpm. 


Part Ill 


@ PRODUCTION PLANNING, stock require- 
ments and manutacturing costs can be reduced 
through application of grinding data obtained 
in the United States Air Force Machinability 
Report, 1954. The studies, covering applica- 
tion of both abrasive belt and wheel grinding 
of titanium, were conducted by Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. 

Until recently, belt grinding has been largely 
an offhand operation. Now, however, with de- 
velopment of improved equipment the method 


SETUP designed for testing belt grinding power 
requirements, abrasive types, metal removal. 
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compares favorably with other ways of finish- 
ing complex parts such as jet engine blading. 
Because of this growth, it is important to learn 
how to belt grind in the best possible manner. 


First belt grinding tests were made using 
Ti-150A. Dry grinding results were so poor, the 
method was abandoned and a chemical emul- 
sion-type coolant selected. Silicon carbide and 
aluminum oxide belts were used in 60, 80 and 
150 grit. The 80-grit belt proved best in both 
cases and the silicon carbide abrasive was 
better than aluminum oxide. 

With an 80-grit belt and 80 psi grinding 
pressure, serious burning occurred at 10,000 
fpm. Grinding was erratic at 6000 fpm and runs 
had to be stopped after 3 minutes. The only 
successful result was obtained at 2150 fpm. 
Further tests were then made in the 1000-3000 
fpm range using a heavier feed pressure and 
coarser grit. The 1500 fpm run gave best over- 
all results. 

Grinding pressure should be about 100 psi. 
Belt material, grit and speed tests were made 
at arbitrary feed pressures of 80 and 120 psi 
Pressures of 40, 80, 120 and 160 psi were se- 
lected as test variables for these runs at speeds 
of 5000, 4000, 2150 and 1500 fpm using an 80- 
grit silicon carbide belt, a chemical type of 
fluid and a 50-durometer solid rubber wheel. 

Highest feed pressure removes the most 











metal (when the belt speed is slow enough) but 
at a sacrifice in belt life. There is a definite 
correlation between optimum grinding pressure 
and belt speed: higher speeds, less pressure and 
vice versa. 

With the %-sq in. contact area used for test 
samples, thrust force was not high. To obtain 
the recommended pressures with larger work 
(flat grinding) a slotted contact wheel or platen 
would be required—thereby reducing the ef- 
fective contact area by taking away some of the 
belt’s support. 

Power varies in direct proportion to grinding 
pressure and increases directly with belt wear. 
Power requirements were calculated by multi- 
plying the tangential force on the piece being 
ground by the surface speed of the belt. 

As with turning and milling, the complex 
carbides of titanium alloys appear to be a ma- 
jor reason for poor grindability. The medium 
carbon RC-130B and Ti-150A alloys belt grind 
about the same. The change from an 80 to a 
60-grit belt makes more difference than varia- 
tions in the two different alloys. The standard 
MST 4AIl-5Cr, a high-carbon alloy, grinds 
rather poorly. An experimental, low-carbon, 
0.09 pet C form of 4A1-5Cr, grinds best of all. 


Under identical belt grinding conditions the 
standard (high carbon) MST alloy requires al- 


Metal removed, in. 


Grinding rate, ipm 














Grinding time, min 


SILICON CARBIDE (80 grit) gave best results 
in belt grinding Ti-150A at 2150 fpm, 80 psi. 
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BELT POLISHING titanium turbine blade. Tests 
show rubber pulley superior to steel pulley. 


most double the power needed for the others. 

Inasmuch as belt life and grinding rate 
were improved with titanium alloys at the slow 
speed of 1500 fpm and with superior grinding 
fluid, surface finish also came out considerably 
better. Under these conditions, surface finishes 
of 20 to 30 microinches were obtained. 








Metal removed, in. 

















Grinding rate, ipm 





Grinding time, min 


EFFECT OF PRESSURE in belt grinding Ti-150A 
with 80-grit belt, 1500 fpm, using rubber pulley. 
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Coolants play an important 


part in grinding titanium ... Care 
in their use will pay off... 


Considerable production experience has 
shown the wheel type and grinding fluid recom- 
mendations developed in suriace grinding studies 
are applicable to internal, cylindrical and form 
grinding. For good surface grinding a table 
speed of around 400 ipm, a crossfeed of 0.05 in. 
and a downfeed of about 0.001 in. are recom- 
mended. Heavier downfeeds may be used for 
roughing, but for minimum wheel wear and to 
hold close tolerances, very light downfeeds are 
suggested. 

A vitrified-bond aluminum oxide, 60-grit, M 
vrade wheel has proved satisfactory at about 
1500 fpm whee] speed. Best speed will vary with 
alloy and grinding conditions. Silicon carbide 
wheels may also be used at conventional speeds, 
but this is a secondary recommendation because 
of other drawbacks. Water-base grinding fluids 
are rather ineffective under these conditions 
and while the grinding oils give good results, 
they present a fire hazard because of high speed 
and the intense spark stream. Such an opera- 
tion might be considered safe if the oil is pro- 
vided in sufficient quantity to flood the work 
completely and prevent generation of sparks. 

Grinding ratio, analogous to tool life in ma- 
chining, compares cubic inches of metal re- 
moved by grinding to amount of wheel wear in 
cubic inches. 

Grinding ratios of 10 or better can be at- 
tained consistently at grinding rates as high 
as 0.08 cu in. per min metal, the tests, based on 
work by Metcut Research Associates, Cleveland, 
and the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., have 
shown. 

When, as with ordinary aircraft-automotive 
alloy steels, grinding ratio is around 100 or so, 
its exact value is not critical because wheel 
life is not one of the greater cost factors. At a 
100 to 1 stock-to-wheel wear ratio, there is 
little difficulty in holding sizes. Grinding ratio 
becomes significant even under these condi- 
tions, however, in the internal grinding of small 
holes because of the small volume of abrasive 
present and the relatively fast diameter de- 
crease. 

Fluid is an important factor in grinding. Dry 
grinding cannot be used because of the smeared 
surface that results. Plain water, while an ex- 
cellent coolant, is a poor grinding fluid. Of the 
commercial grinding fluids, the highly chlo- 
rinated oils give highest grinding ratios but 
are also most expensive. Some of the conven- 
tional sulfurized and chlorinated grinding oils 
have proved quite. satisfactory. Some nitrite- 
amine type rust inhibitors give good results. 

Sulfur and chlorine additives have demon- 
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strated their effectiveness throughout the work, 
Degree of concentration or dilution plays an 
important part. Maximum grinding ratios were 
obtained with undiluted oils. If the expensive 
grinding oils are mixed with plain minera! ojl, 
most of their advantage is lost. 

Rust inhibitors and soluble oils should be 
used at about 10 pct concentrations, giving a 
reasonable grinding ratio without the practical] 
difficulties caused by the use of higher concen- 
trations. Separate and combined effects on 
grinding ratio, of each of the basic grinding 
machine settings were studied using one wheel, 
one titanium alloy and one grinding fluid. 


Most tests run at 450-640 ipm 


Although peak grind ratio (G) values were 
obtained at 200 ipm table speed, this speed was 
felt to be too slow for practical grinding. Most 
tests were therefore run at 450-640 ipm. Test 
work was performed both with 8 and 20-in. 
wheels using toolroom and production grinding 
machines. 

Crossfeed x downfeed, similar to the product 
of depth of cut and feed per revolution in turn- 
ing, is proportional to rate of stock removal 
(neglecting wheel wear). The lightest down- 
feed gives the highest grinding ratio and the 
highest crossfeed also gives the highest grind- 
ing ratio when grinding rate’ is considered. 

Twenty-two tests were made on Ti-150A and 
23 tests on RC-130B using an aluminum oxide 
wheel. Wheel speeds, from 1856 to 1555 fpm, 
varied only because of loss of whee] diameter 
not change in spindle speeds. Wheel speed de- 
crease due to loss of size was found to have 
considerable effect on grinding ratio. 

Aluminum oxide wheels grind most efficiently 
at about 1500 fpm. Silicon carbide wheels are 
most effective at speeds from 4500 to 6000 fpm. 


Grinding wheels compared 

Sixty-grit wheels were used for most tests. 
After optimum or near optimum conditions had 
been found for. both aluminum oxide and sili- 
con carbide wheels, sets of wheels of various 
grits but otherwise identical grades were ob- 
tained to find the optimum grit size. 

Best results for the aluminum oxide wheels 
were obtained between 60 and 80 grit. With 
silicon carbide wheels, 80 to 100 grit proved 
best. 

Most tests were made with aluminum oxide 
wheels rather than silicon wheels on the basis 
that the latter would be less practical because 
of the fire hazard reasons which have been 
given. Concentrating then, on the speed range: 
1000 to 2000 fpm, other variations in grinding 
conditions were studied. 

The softer wheels perform better at higher 
speeds; harder wheels perform better at lower 
speeds. M grade is recommended because it is 
the hardest wheel readily available in stock 
which does not burn or smear the work. 
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is By C. R. Austin 
as Asst. to the President 
Meehanite Metal Corp 
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ng 
et @ Economies in both materials and production are possible through 
~ wider use of modern high tensile cast irons . . . But full realization 
= of the potentials of these materials is possible only through suitable 
E heat treating. 
d- ® With conventional heat treating methods Sag se can be prop- 

erly controlled, internal stresses relieved . . . Ductility, toughness, 
nd hardness may be obtained where desired . . . Suitable heat treat- 
" ments include stress relief anneal, quench ‘aaa draw, interrupted 
, quench, and surface hardening by flame or induction methods. 
le- 
i ¢ MODERN HIGH TENSILE cast irons pro- in sufficient permanent deformation to cause 


| vide a simple effective means of cutting mate- rejection of the part for further service. With 
ly rials and production costs. Properly used they many nonferrous metals, permanent set or 
make possible the designer’s demand for more dimensional changes result from the applica- 
economic use of engineering materials. Heat 
treating plays an important part in their suc- 


i. cessful application. x 1000 

ad Stress-strain curves obtained under tensile 60 

li- and transverse loads indicate the true elastic 

18 properties of a material as well as such physi- 70 

b- cal behavior characteristics as proportional Meehgnite 


limit and yield strength. 

Typical stress-strain curves of Meehanite 
type GA, manganese bronze and medium carbon 
steel are shown in Fig. 1. Since only very min- 
ute strains or degree of permanent deforma- 
tions are permissible in most applications, 
stresses well below the tensile strength cannot 
be tolerated in many instances. In a medium 
carbon steel of over 60,000 psi, a clearly de- 
lined yield point at perhaps 37,000 psi is indica- 
tive of the load at which the member begins 
to fail in service. 

Below this yield point, however, stress is di- 
tly proportional to strain, the metal is truly 
stic and the application of formulas based 
the elastic theory is permissible. Stresses 
ve this yield strength would generally result 
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FIG. |—Typical stress-strain curves for type 
GA iron, manganese bronze and carbon steel. 
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Proper heat treating is necessary to obtain highest mechanical and 
physical properties ... The metals respond fully to standard treatments, 


tion of even very low stresses where a tangent 
modulus is the only index of elasticity. 


Many stress-strain determinations have been 
made on various types of Meehanite castings 
to establish that design methods can be used 
in a manner similar to that employed with 
fabricated steels. Fig. 2 represents a typical 
stress-strain curve for Meehanite type GA 
tested under tensile load using a mirror type 
extensometer. 


Figs. 3 and 4, for types GA and GM metal, 
indicate a straight line portion of the stress- 
strain curves, obtained with electric strain 
gages, on both the tension and compression 
side of a beam subjected to bending loads. 


The higher engineering types of Meehanite 
metal are truly elastic to about 1/3 the ulti- 
mate strength. The design engineer may safely 
use formulas of design based on the elastic 
theory, if tensile stresses do not exceed about 
17,000 psi in a type GB iron meeting tensile 
specifications of 50,000 psi. 


Heat treat controls microstructure 


These characteristics depend entirely on con- 
trol of structural constituents, especially the 
amount, size and distribution of graphite in a 
pearlitic or high carbon steel-like matrix. Once 
an iron casting is poured and solidified the 
graphite flake is fixed. Objectives of the quench 
or hardening treatment are then related di- 
rectly to the modification of the matrix or 
pearlitic structure and its effects on the proper- 
ties of the irons. Assurance of optimum benefits 
in improvement of properties from heat treat- 
ment of Meehanite castings is based on initial 


x 1000 
60 
MEEHANITE 
Type "GA" metal 
50 (As cost) 
Proportional 
limit 
40 
3 21,000 psi 
3 Tensile 
= 30 strength 
= 55,000 psi 
c 
= Brinell 
20 hardness 


227 bhn 


40 Modulus 
elasticity 





Strain or elongation 


FIG. 2—Stress-strain curve for GA iron tested 
under tensile load using mirror extensometer, 
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favorable control of the graphite in amount, 
size and uniformity of distribution. Meehanite 
castings respond fully to heat treatment and 
find many applications where plain carbon or 
alloy steel were previously considered essential, 

Suitable heat treatments include: (1) Stress 
relief anneal. (2) Quench and draw. (3) In- 
terrupted quench for improved hardness 
strength and toughness. (4) Local or surface 
hardening by electric induction or flame hard- 
ening. 

Stress relief anneal, through relief of in- 
ternal stresses, helps do two things. It assures 
that sections will provide full load carrying 
capacity based on minimum engineering speci- 
fications. And it assures that castings will be 
dimensionally stable. Recommended tempera- 
tures are shown in Table I. 


How properties are affected 

Stress relief anneal is more important with 
complex castings. Slow heating, followed by 
slow cooling at about 50°F per hour, is neces- 
sary to avoid reintroduction of casting strains. 
Most stresses are removed within the first hour 
of holding at temperature after the metal has 
attained uniform temperature’ throughout. 
Heavy castings are commonly heated 3 to 5 
hours to attain maximum dimensional] stability. 

Stress relief treatments require good tem- 
perature control within the recommended tem- 
perature range. Too low a temperature in- 
creases holding time unnecessarily. Too high 
a temperature, near or within the critical range, 
results in ferritization and precipitation of 
graphite along with loss in tensile strength and 
hardness. Thus a 30 pct drop in tensile may 
result when improper procedure is used. 

A conventional quench and draw treatment 
increases hardness and tensile strength. Mar- 
tempering is also used to assure freedom from 
cracking in castings of complex design. In 
general, the quench hardening of the higher 
engineering types of Meehanite metal is com- 
parable to that used with high cerbon steels in 
water or oil from above the critical temperature 
range. However, some differences must be 
noted. 

After slow heating to about 100°F, the cast- 
ing should be heated more rapidly to 1575°- 
1600°F to assure complete solution of the 
pearlitic carbide. Holding until the color of the 
casting blends with the color of the furnace is 
a good guide to holding time. Hardness of the 
structure produced on quenching and on sub- 
sequent drawing is no criterion of tensile 
strength or toughness of the metal. With tool 
steels, drawing at progressively higher tem- 
peratures shows a gradual decrease in hard- 
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TABLE | 
HOW STRESS RELIEF ANNEAL 
AFFECTS HIGH TENSILE IRONS 












Assure Dimensional 


Maintain Physical Properties Stability 
Recom- 
Treate mended 
ment Tensile | Brinell Tempera- 
iType GA Strength, | Hard- Type ture, 


Metal psi ness 


| 


Meehanite | Deg. F 








As cast 56,200 GE-GD 950-1000 
4 hr at 55,200 241 GC-GB | 1050-1100 
1100°F GA-GM | 1100-1150 


ness and strength. Response of Meehanite GA 
is illustrated in Fig. 5, where a file hardness 
results from quenching although tensile 
strength is quite low. Increase in strength and 
toughness without loss in hardness is obtained 
by drawing at 400°-500°F. Optimum strength 
and toughness result from drawing at about 
700°F. 

Fig. 6, reveals typical results of Jominy end- 
quench hardenability tests on type GM. 

A typical application of quench hardened 
Meehanite are the parts in a heavy duty air 
drill. End plates were hardened to resist wear 
and the liner was oil quenched to Rc 50. 
Meehanite worms, Fig. 7, are quenched and 
drawn back to 340 Bhn and finish ground. The 
integral worm and shaft, similarly hardened, 
replace SAE 3250 hardened steel. 

In martempering, the casting is heated to 
1575°-1600°F, quenched in a salt bath, held 
for a short time at about 500°F and then air- 
cooled for full hardening. Subsequent drawing 
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FIG. 3—Stress-strain curves for GA iron from 
compression and tension sides of loaded beam. 
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FIG. 4—Stress-strain curves for GM iron de- 
veloped from beam subject to bending loads. 
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FIG. 5—Optimum strength and toughness re- 
sult from quench and 700°F draw of GA iron. 
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Interrupted quench improves 
hardness, strength and toughness 
in many cast parts... 


has the same effect as the conventional quench 
and draw treatments. These treatments are 
effective in sections up to a little greater than 
1 in. thickness with type GA metal. In heavier 
sections, Meehanite type GM should be used. 
An interrupted quench improves hardness, 


strength and toughness. The casting is heated 
to 1575°-1600°F and held until uniformly 
heated. It is then rapidly transferred to a salt 
bath held at a predetermined temperature 
within the range of about 600° to 800°F. The 
casting is held at bath temperature until the 





FIG. 8—Cast turnbuckles replaced forged part. 
GC iron is quenched from 1600°F into salt bath 
at 775°F, held 45 minutes, then air cooled. 


structure is completely transformed. Holding 
time may vary from 30 minutes to 3 or 4 hours 
depending on bath temperature. The lower the 
temperature treatment the longer the time re. 
quired for transformation. 

Difference between the effects of interrupted 
quench treatments, Table II, relate to the ef. 
fects of heat treating 4% in. sections of type 
“GA” Meehanite castings. 

An interesting example of this austempering 
treatment is found in the increased tensile and 
toughness developed in 15 in. turnbuckles 
which have replaced drop forgings, Fig. 8. They 
are cast in type GC metal quenched from 
1600°F into a salt bath at 775°F, held for 45 
minutes and air cooled. 

Meehanite castings may be surface hardened 


TABLE II 
HEAT TREATED GA SAMPLES 


Austenitized at 


1580°F and 
Quenched 
| 
| Tensile Strength, | Brinell 
Time Deg. F | Psi | Hardness 
5 min 1000 67 , 960-68 ,080 295 
10 min 900 57 ,180-59,010 265 
30 min 800 65,450-65,200 | 265 
lhr 700 76 , 200-67 ,040 295 
2 hr 650 86 , 970-86 ,230 340 
4 hr 600 86 ,250--81 ,500 375 





FIG. 7—Worms cast from Meehanite are quenched, drawn back to 340 Bhn, then finish ground. 
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FIG. 9—Complex cam form, flame hardened to 
| /16-in. case, 450 Bhn, weighs 225 Ib. 





FIG. 10—High abrasion resistance was pro- 
vided in cams by quench, draw to 575 Bhn. 


by torch or induction heating and rapid cooling 
with a suitable quenching medium. 

A thin case provides maximum surface hard- 
ness comparable to that obtained in the con- 
ventional quench methods. The complex cam, 


Fig. 9, is flame hardened to a 1/16 in. case SERVICE CONDITIONS required quench hard- 


and 450 Bhn for high resistance to wear. The ening of these parts from heavy duty air drill. 
cams, Fig. 10, are fully quenched and drawn to 
above 575 Bhn. 





- 


j ; at ; so ¥ ‘% 
AS CAST type GA Meehanite. FILE HARD (555 Bhn) marten- 


lensile strength is 57,000 psi, sitic structure of GA metal and slow cooled GA metal has 
ardness 229 Bhn. after quenching. 41,000 psi tensile, 179 Bhn. 
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For wire drawing— 


New Instrument 
Simplifies Diamond Die 
Inspection 


By Max Davies 


British Iron and Steel 
Research Assn. 
London 















DIAMOND DIE sets in holder of inspection unit. 
Light reflections on screen reveal distinctive 
patterns indicating various conditions in dies. 


NEARLY PERFECT straight taper pattern of 
0.0015-in. die. Halo, however, shows that cross- 
section of reduction zone is not quite circular. 
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® Inspection of diamond wire drawing dies has been made easy 
with rugged, simple to operate instruments developed by the British 


lron and Steel Research Assn . . . Dies from 10.160 to 0.05 mm bore 
diameters may be inspected for ‘surface finish, wear, and internal 


defects in a matter of seconds. 


®@ Images cast on a screen from a light reflected through the dia- 
*mond die enable even an unskilled operator to quickly spot scoring, 
cracks, rings, changes in taper and other flaws . . . Die angle may 
be measured to within +!/,°. A mercury vapor lamp is used as a 


light source. 


@ INSPECTION of diamond wire drawing dies 
has been speeded with two recently designed in- 
struments which combine simplicity and accuracy. 
Now in use by the British wire-drawing industry, 
the instruments were designed by the British 
Iron and Steel Research Assn. Reflected light pat- 
terns, formed when light shines through a die 
and is reflected on a screen, provide a simple 
visual aid which can be quickly mastered by an 
unskilled operator. 

Beyond the primary inspection of dies at point 
of manufacture, the instruments offer an oppor- 
tunity for reduction of down time in wire draw- 
ing operations through simplification of die in- 
spection. With either the larger BISRA Profilo- 


SLIGHTLY THICKER ring shows a curved pro- 
file. Surface defects show at 4 and 7 o'clock. 
Faint light at 11 o'clock may be start of ring. 
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scope, which covers the range of die bore diam- 
eters from 10.160 to 1.016 mm, or the Diamond 
Die Profiloscope, for bore diameters to 0.05 mm, 
less than half a minute is required for thorough 
inspection and measurement of each die. 

The instruments use the principle of shining 
a light beam through the die bore on to a screen. 
Images are cast on the screen by the directly 
transmitted light and by light reflected from the 
sides of the bore as the die is first held horizontal 
and then tilted. These light patterns enable even 
an unskilled operator to quickly detect scoring, 
cracks, rings, changes in taper and other flaws. 
Also the die angle can be measured to + 4°. 
Since this was sufficiently accurate, it was pos- 


CRACK SHOWS in relief section of die, 2 
o'clock. Mottled effect shows poor finish or dirt. 
Lines at center show irregular profile in throat. 
















“Light is reflected on the die by 


a front-silvered mirror placed on 


a rotating holder...’ 


sible in designing the instruments to dispense 
with delicate and expensive optical systems de- 
signed to produce parallel light beams. Instead 
a narrowly divergent light beam produced from a 
comparatively inexpensive source could be used. 
The instrument could thus be produced at consid- 
erably lower cost. 

The larger instrument is limited in scope to 
dies with bores between 10.160 and 1.016 mm 
diam. To extend this range down to 0.05 mm 
diam, a second instrument, the Diamond Die Pro- 
filoscope, was developed. Both machines operate 
on the same principle. 


Cracks have distinctive effects 

In deve‘oping the instruments, difficulty was 
experienced in producing a light of sufficient in- 
tensity through die bores approaching the diam- 
eter of a human hair. The problem was solved by 
using a high intensity mercury vapor lamp, and 
by shortening the distances of travel. 

In the Diamond Die Profiloscope the light is 
reflected on to the die by a front-silvered mirror 
placed on a rotating holder. When the light passes 
vertically through the die, a small bright spot of 
light is seen, outside of which is a dark band. Be- 
yond this is a narrow band of light. All these are 
concentric one with another. 

The innermost spot is due to direct illumination 
through the die hole and the outer ring of light is 





MULTIPLE TAPERS in reduction and parallel 


regions show in pattern of this 0.016-in. diam 


die when viewed on sc-een of the Profiloscope. 
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| INSTRUMENT is rugged, easy to operate. Light 


| patterns provide simple visual inspection aids, 


due to internal reflection from the tapered region 
of the die. Changes in taper show as more con- 
centric light circles, one for each taper, while a 
gradual change in taper causes a wider band of 
tight. Scoring shows as lines radiating from the 
center spot, while cracks and ringing also have 
distinctive and easily recognizable patterns. 

When the mirror is rotated, by means of a con- 
trol knob on the front of the instrument, the light 
beam strikes the die obliquely. This has three 
effects. (1) It intensifies the pattern of the image, 
(2) It extends the pattern to cover the sizing 
portion and the back relief. (3) It distorts the 
annulus and makes possible very simple measure- 
ment of the die angle. 


Die is quickly centered 


The scale on the control knob is calibrated in 
30 minute intervals and is easily read to 15 sec- 
onds or less by an unskilled operator. The mirror 
on its holder and the control knob are the only 
moving parts in the instrument. The die itself is 
held in a clip on which it can be quickly centered. 
For all dies down to 0.05 mm bore diameter the 
mercury lamp can be used. When no die bores 
smaller than 0.25 mm are to be examined a tung- 
sten filament lamp can be used. 

In one typical installation the die setting fore- 
man uses the machine to examine dies prior to re- 
conditioning. They are then rechecked at the con 
clusion of the repolishing and setting operations. 
The machine is also used in checking new dies f< 
die angles. In a second plant, producing some 20) 
diamond dies per day the instruments have bee! 
successful in improving general quality of dia 
mond dies. 
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iol cleaning device (not Motor drive is through sepa- Screen is continuously swept To reach outlet all liquid must Clean liquid outlet following 

n) removes solids from rate reduction gears. May be clean with specially con- pass through bar type screen flow through bar type, con- 

prior to return. mounted on either side as de- structed brush flights. with accurately sized slots. tinuously cleaned screen. 
sired. Screens available with slots 


dean to ae te ies. Clean liquid discharge can be 


from either side of Filter. 


Screens are removed easily for 
manual cleaning without in- 
terruption of service. Blank 

Solid flights are available in a metal sheet replaces screen 
variety of materials to meet during cleaning operation. 
different needs. 

Dirty liquid inlet is baffled to All liquid must be filtered through bar type screen to reach outlet. 

promote rapid precipitation of Screens are available in accurate slot sizes down to .004’’. 

agent ~ tga be from either Screens are continually swept clean by brush flights. 


Screens may be easily removed for manual cleaning if desired without inter- 
Tote box. ruption of service or contamination of clean filtered liquid. 


Height can be made available Settling area can be provided as determined by gravity of solids and 
for gondola or other vehicle viscosity of liquid. 
on larger units. 


The DELPaRK Settling and Filter System is engi- on the settling rate which in turn is governed 
neered for the filtration of particles .004” or by the gravity of the solids and the viscosity of 
larger. It is made for the filtration of liquids of the liquid. This factor determines the retention 


varying degrees of viscosity containing solids of period for a given rate of flow. 


different particle sizes and widely differing Write today for more information on this new- 


weights. Size of the equipment is dependent up- est development in DELPARK Industrial Filtration. 
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BACKED BY MORE THAN 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN INDUSTRIAL FILTRATION 





Diversified 
Nut Blank Production 


plus 


* greater production 
* fewer rejects 
* more economy 





budd-ranney 


Antomatic 


bar machine 


With the improved Budd-Ranney 
Automatic Bar Machine on the job 
you can produce a far greater vari- 
ety of nut blanks—and with unsur- 
passed speed and accuracy! Yes, the 
production-wizardry of Budd-Ran- 
ney machines is helping manufac- 
turers the country over produce 
precision-type nuts in diameters 
ranging from 14,” to 2”. Whether it 
is a five-sided, %,” diameter nut or 
a cylindrical, fine-screw nut with 
chamfered edge, there’s a Budd- 
Ranney machine that can roll them 
out with reject-free speed. 

You can produce—simultaneously 
—two different sizes and types of 
nuts with the two-spindle models 
(machines number 1, 2, and 3) and 
at speeds up to 1307 nuts an hour 
on each spindle. 

Material-wise, the Budd-Ranney 
Machine is way out front. Its pat- 
ented parting-tool mechanism re- 
quires 12% less bar stock to produce 
each nut—a saving to you that 
makes buying a Budd-Ranney Ma- 
chine a sound, profitable investment. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG TODAY 


Find out for yourself how 
improved Budd-Ranney Bar 
Machines can solve your 
production problems. This 
new, comprehensive catalog 
shows you how Budd-Ranney 
Bar Machines can save you 
money through improved 
production, less rejects, and 
more uniform quality nuts. 
Write for your free copy 
today! 
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FREE 


New Bulletins 


Technical Literature 


Grinders 


Catalog sheets give specifications 
and illustrations of grinders. In- 
cluded are the verticle spindle in- 
ternal-external, pedestal, and disc 
varieties. Described in consider- 
able detail is the single wheel in- 
finitely variable speed snagging 
grinder. The 46 machines now at 
work at Ford’s Cleveland foundry 
are claimed to give higher pro- 
duction, faster metal removal, 
longer wheel life, maximum econ- 
omy and minimum maintenance. 


Standard Electrical Tool Co. 
For free copy circle No. 1 on postcard, p. 139. 


Die steel 


Literature explains new develop- 
ment of free-machining high car- 
bon-high chromium die steel. It is 
of the air hardening type which 
does not affect physical properties 
or change heat treatment. It con- 
tains alloy sulfides which give it 
the “free-machining” propertites. 
This is due to the uniform disper- 
sion of the sulfides. Latrobe 
Steel Co. 


For free copy circle No. 2 on postcard, p. 139. 


Recording systems 


System of recording motion on 
magnetic tape and playing it back 
for automatic programming of 
production machines is described 
in a new bulletin. This is accom- 
plished by means of a reel on 
which is stored a record of all the 
machine operations necessary to 
produce a part. To change to a 
different part, the reel of tape is 
simply changed like the film on a 
movie projector. Well-illustrated, 
the publication explains the prin- 
ciple of the new G-E control. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


For free copy circle No. 3 on postcard, p. 139. 


Gages 

Dial bore gages, dial snap gages, 
and adjustable masters are de- 
scribed in a 4-hp. illustrated bro- 
chure. To insure repeat accuracy 
in accord with its indicator, Boice 
has designed a transfer mechanism 
for its bore gages. Fixed pin 
equalizers position the gage in the 


FOR YOUR Copy 


Money-saving products and 
services are described in 
the literature briefed here. 


For your copy just circle 
the number on the free 


postcard, page 135, 


very center of the bore where two 
point gaging contacts assure cor- 
rect indication of the hole condi- 
tions. The dial bore Setmaster is 
adjustable, and can be set to a 
given dimension. Boice Mfg. Co. 


Ine. 
For free copy circle No. 4 on postcard, p. 139. - 


Spectrograph 

Catalog illustrates and describes 
the Two Prism Glass Raman Spe- 
trograph which may be used in 
photographic work or as a direct 
reading instrument. The high re- 
productibility and resolution of the 
instruments are revealed in sev- 
eral photographs of recorded traces 
which are shown in the catalog. 
Other accessory and complimen- 
tary equipment is also described 
Jarrell-Ash Coe. 


For free copy circle No. 5 on postcard, p. 139. 


Air gages 

New booklet outlines completely 
the uses and types of air gages. 
Discussed at length is the versa 
tility of these gages. CompATRe- 
tor can be readily applied to in- 
spect dimensional relationships 
like concentricity, alignment, an¢ 
squareness of bore to face. Gaging 
with air, without mechanical con 
tact, eliminates wear on_ nozzles 
and assures years of reliable ser 
vice. It is simple to operate and 
accuracy is constant. Taft-Peirce 
Mfg. Co. 


For free copy circle No. 6 on postcard, P- 139. 


Pyrometer 

Booklet gives information on the 
portable, automatic Pyro radiation 
pyrometer. It can be used in all 
cases where the application of 
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a= Production Capacity sas." 
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neat is necessary for producing or D 0 U B L F D Zz Wag Sh 
treatment of glass ceramics, coke, see = “a a 





prick and pottery. It operates on 





, the principle of radiant heat, is = eS ee in =i 
ysed apart from the furnace and ! “<P 
nd therefore does not suffer deteriora- ree" 
i tion by the action of furnace gases. = 
7 Pyrometer Instrument Co. 
e, For free copy circle No, 7 on postcard, p. 139. 
: Wrench 
Leaflet announces the new Wrench- 
master pocket hexagon wrench set. 
In one compact unit, the kit con- 
tains six different sizes of socket 
~ wrenches (male) to fit socket 
— screws. Kit keeps wrenches in- 
er separably together; all sizes are , " 
ee on hand and none can be lost. é 
Each wrench is individually swiv- : 


elled, and can be easily moved into 
any position to permit use at any 
angle. Bayes Mfg. Co., Ince. 


For free copy circle No. 8 on postcard, p. 139. 


. 139. ~ 


KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


ibe Ferro alloys 





o Booklet offers information about 
ao the use of ferro-alloy briquets for < COLD HEADING WIRE 
i additions of silicon, manganese, e : for 
the and chromium in iron foundry 5 i 
ae ~— Ng ee distin- e e Phillips Head Screw 
id guishing each type of briquet in- - 
sure the foundryman against cost- 7 " Clutch Head Screws 
Ta ly errors when making these addi- ae —_ e Cross Recessed Head Screws 
bef tions. Precision control methods 
also insure against variance in 
ae performance of briquets from heat The unique upsetting qualities of Special Processed wire 
to heat. Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp. are recognized by licensed recess head screw manufac- 
For free copy circle No. 9 on postcard, p. 139. turers across the nation. The excellent flow properties of 
tely Power supplies this superior cold heading wire together with its struc- 
ges, New d t tural soundness give this wire unsurpassed performance 
rsa- ew data describes Transistor on difficult cold heading jobs. 
Ra. power supplies as well as the line 
- of Mercury A batteries and multi- To meet the ever-increasing demand of new customers 
es cell combination A and B packs while continuing to serve its present customers, Keystone 
al and stacks. These batteries have is doubling its production capacity on Special Processed 
ing seen found especially adaptable in wire. We’ll be glad to show you how Special Processed 
on applications where maximum en- wire can improve the quality of your product and lower 
zles “gy output at constant potentials, your production costs. Write us for additional information. 
a within limited space requirements, 
and 's @ factor in design. The constant 
veel voltage characteristics, ability to 
operate over wide temperature 
139. ranges with negligible voltage 
variations, and the leak proof, 
‘orrosion resistant features will 
tht erent interest to users of Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
ion y power supplies. P. R. Mal- 
all lory & Co., Ine. PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
of For free copy circle No. 10 on postcard, p. 139. 
Turn Page 
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Extra corrosion resistancece— | Free Teehnical Literatu 


Type 316 a. 
Equipment 
stainless Recent 8-p. booklet outlines fycjy;, 


ties for producing machined, hapj. 

ened and ground parts to specis. 

is now cation. It shows typical parts, }, 
lustrates and describes equipment 

available in available for automatic screw m. 
chine operations, turret-lathe wor 

internal, external and surfay 


m / grinding, secondary and finishing 
old, operations, heat-treating and jp. 
° spection. Orange Roller Bearing 


Co., Ine. 
For free copy circle No. 11 on postcard, p. 129, 











































Duplicating machines 

Cut your job costs by ordering Washington Steel New 8-p. booklet describes ani 
MicroRold Type 316 stainless steel. Remember, job illustrates faster and more ey. 
nomical ways to form and fabricate 
material through use of precision 
is bought by weight. Why pay a premium for stainless metalworking machines. Company 


surface area by receiving material on the heavy side oBeres 5 complete: tine. st/nan a 
power operated machines designed 


costs are figured on a square foot basis—while material 


of the gauge you order? Special equipment at Wash- for both short run operation, and 
ington Steel assures accurate “thinness control’ on high speed production in medium 
MicroRold . . . and you can specify that your MicroRold and Lightweight aes | Tle 

mation is given about how ec- 
Type 316 be rolled to the light side of the gauge range. nomically they duplicate parts t 
You'll save money! die accuracy without expense ani 


time delay. O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. (o 
For free copy circle No. 12 on postcard, p. 1)! 


MicroRold Type 316 Stainless is available as follows: 


Crawlers 
SHEETS Factual 4-p. folder reviews | 
Max. 36” wide No. 4 and No. 7 Finish .012 to .109 Crawler-Mounted Gradall. It shows 
Max. 36 wide 2B and 2D Finish .005 to .078 how the crawler is driven ani 
covers the controls for the mi 
SN a esicctarcencaiyieerennsasanainepcominencensnil Annealed chine, and gives its working range 
Ultimate Tensile Strength P.S.1..............85,000 a oe ett 
Yield Strength (.2°% oe PSI 40.000 in chart form. Typical industri 
Secale is © tisies 9 leis asiags 55 and construction applications ar 
9 Pee ra also illustrated. Warner & Swas 
Rockwell Hardiness... cece B 75-80 : 
Scaling Temperature, OF cocoon 1700 Co. eas ae 
Grain Structure cece eeeeeevenneeenneeee Austenitic-Nonmagnetic ee te eer 
. 
STRIP Refractories 
.005 to .078, in No. 1 and No. 2 Finish Bulletin offers news of two pei 
.0015 to .009 (Veri-Thin), up to 23"%«’’ wide, Bright Annealed tories, Coleman XX, for high dit 
service, and Coleman, for inter 
Ask your steel warehouse distributor about MicroRold Type mediate duty service. In additio 
316 Stainless—widely used throughout the chemical industry and to descriptive details, the bullet! 
wherever applications must resist salt spray, damaging indus- includes charts showing spalling 
trial fumes, acid salts and reducing acids. It will pay you to get resistance, the results of load test’ 


full details now! 





and thermal expansion. The* 
products are made from select 
raw and calcined fire clays of & 
ceptionally fine quality, b) mode! 
methods of controlled productio! 
Harbison-Walker Refractories ' 


For free copy circle No. 14 on postcard, P 1s 
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Now... 
25% more 
capacity 
here 


ews for industrial truck owners! 









... with the New EpISON ‘‘MC’”’ type Battery! 


pecifically designed to provide 
jore power for modern driver-ride, 
t-down fork trucks, this newest 
DISON battery development pro- 
ides 25% more capacity than ever 
‘fore available in nickel-iron-alka- 
ne batteries . . . to suit the limited 
attery compartments of such in- 
ustrial trucks. Extra power too, for 
perating various hydraulic devices 
hich speed handling in plants and 
jarehouses. 

Besides this unusual space- 
ipacity ratio, the new “MC” offers 


Most dependable power... 
lowest over-all cost 


you get both with an EDISON 


EDISON 


une 1). 1954 


Thomas QO. Ecivene 





all of the profitable features that are 
typical of Eptson Nickel-Iron-Alka- 
line Storage Batteries: steel plates 
and cell containers for the most 
rugged, long-life service —electrical 
characteristics that assure foolproof 
operation and outstanding depend- 
ability. 

And like all Ep1son batteries, the 
new ““MC”’ is designed and built to 
give more than twice the performance 
life of other type batteries. Be sure 
to investigate this new EpIsoNn de- 
velopment today! 


Nickel + Iron + Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


ie 


O MAKES THE FAMOUS “‘V.P.”’ VOICEWRITER AND THE TELEVOICE SYSTEM 


If you operate battery electric indus- 
trial trucks, or are planning to pur- 
chase one soon, be sure to have the 
complete facts on the new EpIsoNn 
“MC” type battery. Clip the coupon 
below and mail it today. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
al 


Edison Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
506 Lakeside Avenue 

West Orange, N. J. 


I'm interested in the new MC battery— 


[1] Send me complete literature 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
C] Have your representative call | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





Cutting 
by hand? 









Cutting 
by power? 





Cutting 
with bandsaws? 


Y 





your VICT@R 
DISTRIBUTOR 
has the 


RIGHT BLADE 


For over half a century, quality has 
made VICTOR Blades the blades in- 
dustry prefers —for hand, power or 
bandsaw work, for the tough jobs as 
well as the easy ones. 

Wherever you are, you can get fast, 
local service from your VICTOR Dis- 
tributor’s stocks—and he’s thoroughly 
qualified to recommend the right 
blade to solve your cutting problems. 

Buy all you can from your Indus- 
trial Distributor—he’s the man who’s 
closest to your needs, not only for 
VICTOR Blades, but for hundreds of 
products you need regularly. G@soes 


Sold Only Through 
Recognized Distributors. 


VICTOR 
SAW WORKS, INC. + MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Makers of Hand and Power Hack Saw Blades, 
Frames and Metal Cutting Band Saw Blades 
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Engineering 





Models: 


Use by equipment makers 
drives home selling points. 


Industry’s use of working and 
nonworking models has proved an 
effective method of getting new 
ideas across on plant equipment 
and operation. Typical of the 
many fine models used by indus- 
try is the animated model foundry 
recently shown at the Foundry 
Show in Cleveland by the Whiting 
Corp., of Harvey, III. 


Built to Scale 


The animated model foundry, 
engineered for the job, includes a 
complete mechanical make-up and 
charging system. The model is 
built to scale, % in. per foot, and 
illustrates how materials such as 
metallic charge, coke and stone 
are handled from’ the railroad cars 
to storage and from storage to 
melting units. 

The melting equipment consists 
of two hot-blast cupolas and a 
Hydro-Are electric furnace ar- 
ranged for either duplexing or 
batch melting. Both cupolas are 
equipped with dust suppression 
units as well as hot-blast equip- 
ment. 


Mechanized Pouring 


Hot metal is distributed by a 
Trambeam monorail system. The 
installation simulates an actual 


pouring operation for use in a 














Working equipment ..- 
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small foundry pouring up to ap- 
proximately 25-30 tons of iron per 
day. 

Included are models of a hand- 
pushed underhung crane with’ 
ladle handler and 165-lb capacity 
tapered side ladle, for pouring 
foor molds. Another monorail sec- 
tion with carrier, ladle handler 
and 1000-lb capacity tapered-side 
transfer ladle is used for trans- 
ferring hot metal from cupola to 
pouring floor. 


OD I ae, lb 











































Working Model of Crane 


Control of crane hook motion 
with a single lever was demon- 
strated in a working model. This 
type model effectively demon- 
strates the opportunities open for 
increased accuracy in overhead 
crane handling. It shows, quickly 
and clearly, how the crane opera- 
tor can speed positioning and 
smooth out operation crane in 
handling light or capacity loads. 

A simulated model is also used 
to show how Whiting’s Hydro-Arc 
electric furnace control works. 
Big job of control in an electric 
furnace is to keep the electrodes 
moving up or down to maintain 
proper balance of the are and 
achieve maximum heat. 

The simulated model shows how 
controls rapidly reposition elec- 
trodes automatically after a sig- 
nal is received from the electrode 
bus that the are is off balance. 
Application of this idea permits 
lower costs in melting operations. 


Metallurgy: 


New gas analyzer will be used 
to track entrapped gas. 


Presence of small amounts of 
the gases oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen is known to affect the 
physical properties of any metal 
particularly titanium and molyb- 
denum 

A new vacuum fusion gas ana- 
lyzer recently installed at General 
Electric Co. Aircraft Gas Turbine 
Div. Materials Laboratory will be 

Turn Page 
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A revealing 


study of motor 
performance! 


*The mark of an Extra Dependable industrial machine. 





THIS CANDID REPORT UPSETS MANY 


IDEAS ON MOTOR SELECTION 
FOR METAL WORKING MACHINES 








1] to 250 hp. AC and 
DC. Standard or 
special purpose. 
N.E.M.A. standards. 





The results of comparative 
performance tests® on production 
line models of different makes of 
electric motors are reported concisely 
in a new booklet entitled 

“MOTOR SHOWDOWN”. The facts 
revealed are of real importance to 
anyone concerned with motor 
selection, because the makes of motors 
tested power over 75% of the 
electrically operated machinery in 
your industry. Mail the coupon 


below for your copy. 


*Tests certified by J. Arthur Balmford, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 
at a leading Eastern university 


YNAMIC 


ependable motors 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC : Division of General Dynamics Corporation 
154 Avenue A, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Please send me a copy 
of “MOTOR SHOW. 
DOWN” and the new 
catalog of Electro Dy- 
namic industrial motors. 


NAME 
COMPANY. 
ei iaicesapaicittestihacintiectastalonaitihetinemmnnetinict 
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You Get A Tight Grip on Quality 
and Costs With Townsend Locknuts 


Quality and costs are controlled firmly 
when you use Townsend locknuts in 
product assembly. They are designed 
to apply positive pressure to keep bolted 
connections tight at all times even 
under severe vibration and shock. Lock- 
washers, double assembly and double 
inventory are eliminated for increased 
efficiency. 

Through use of special organic in- 
serts, Townsend locknuts grip the bolt 
securely—-stay put under a variety of 
adverse conditions until removed with 
a wrench. Both inserts resist moisture, 
dryness, gasoline and lubricants 

The Townsend Nylok Nut* on the 
left is cold forged to provide added 
strength in the body and threads. The 
locking element in the nut is a tough 
nylon plug insert in one hex face which 
projects beyond the crest of the thread. 
When the nut is run down on a bolt, 


the highly resilient nylon is compressed 


but not cut by the bolt threads. Its 
spring-like action grips threads tightly 
and sets up a counter-thrust, creating 
strong metal-to-metal wedging of bolt 
and nut threads. When a Townsend 
Nylok Nut* is removed, the insert 
seeks to return to its original shape, 
giving great reusability. This also makes 
it possible to lock the nut in any posi- 
tion on the bolt—seating is unnecessary. 

The Tufflok Nut* on the right is also 
cold forged in one piece for added 
strength in the body and threads. It has 
an exclusive petal design to assure stak- 
ing of the hexagonal fibre insert. This 
provides a positive grip on the bolt at 
all times, since it cannot loosen or turn 
in its seat. Tufflok Nut* is an approved 
AN 365 part for use in aircraft. 

Townsend locknuts are available in 
sizes +4 through % inch. For further 
information send the coupon below or 
write to us today. 


*Licensed under the Nylok Corporation patents 
Tufflok is a registered trademark of Townsend Company. 





‘Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 





_ NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





eM Ri ee MU eT | 


In Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Gananoque, Ontario 


TOWNSEND COMPANY 


Name 
Sales Department 
New Brighton, Pa. Company 
Please send to me without ——— 
obligation Locknut Bulletin 
TL-63. City 





Title 


Zone State 
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used to study effects of yas Con- 
tent in metal on physical char. 
acteristics. 

Under development since 1948 
the vacuum analyzer ty date " 
believed to be the only 
method for determining 
gen content in metals. 


Accepted 
the Oxy- 


Oxides Reduced 


The basis for the method lies 
in the fact that at room temper. 
ature above the melting point of 
the metal and under a vacuum, 
oxides can be reduced by carbon 
and made to give up their oxygey 
quantitatively as carbon monox. 
ide. At the same time, any hydro- 
gen or nitrogen present as hyd. 
rides, nitrides, or as the free ele. 
ments are thermally decomposed 
and released as elemental hydro. 
gen and nitrogen. . 


Gases Pumped Through 


In the vacuum analyzer, the 
solid metal sample (about 0.25¢ 
is melted in a graphite crucible 
under a vacuum. In about 20 ¢ 
30 minutes the sample gives of 
all its gases. 

These gases are pumped by mer- 
cury diffusion pumps through a 
all glass system to an analytical 
system of known volume where 
their total pressure is measured 
using a McLeod gage. They are 
then circulated through thre 
traps in series. 


Copper Oxide Trap 
The first trap is copper oxic 
at 325° C which oxidizes the cat- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen 
carbon dioxide and water respec 
tively. The following trap removes 


the water in anhydrous magne 


sium perchlorate. 
The carbon dioxide is next 


moved by freezing in liquid nitro 


gen at minus 195° C. The pres 
sure of the remaining nitrogen 
measured after which the carbo! 


dioxide is allowed to vaporize 


and its pressure is measured. 


Ten Parts per Million 


Hydrogen values are obtaimet 
by the difference. Extreneous 
gases from within the system are 


compensated for by running 
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separate blank analysis on them. 

The unit was built by the Equip- 
ment Div. of the National Re- 
search Corp. of Cambridge, Mass.., 
ith sugzested additions by Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The apparatus has mercury’ 
valves to route the gases through 
the system, plus auxiliary pres- 
sure gages and a system for mak- 
ing additions of pure oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and nitrogen to gas-free 
metals when desired. The appar- 
atus can determine 10 parts per 
million with an accuracy of plus 
or minus 10 pet of the amount 
present 


. hi 
Finishing: 
Greater efficiency helps beat 
higher production costs. 


Increased manufacturing effi- 
ciency, especially in application of 
paint, is helping beat higher labor 
and materials cost at the plant of 
Stratton & Terstegge Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. The plant produces a 
line of fishing tackle boxes. 


Efficiency Increased 


Originally, the company hand 
sprayed both exterior and interior 
of the tackle boxes. Efficiency 
was measureably increased in 
1947 when the Ransburg No. 1 
Process was installed to replace 
hand spray for painting the out- 
side of the boxes. 

Then, in July ’53, a Ransburg 
No. 2 unit was installed, replac- 
ing the No. 1, which has enabled 
them to achieve further effi- 
ciencies in finishing box exteriors. 
Now, they get 230 pieces per gal- 
lon of paint where they formerly 
turned out 182 pieces. Production 
is up about 10 pet. 

The company produces fifteen 
different styles and sizes of tackle 
boxes ranging in length from 1314 
to 19 in. Exteriors of the boxes 
are electrostatically spray painted 
in wrinkle finish. Colors include 
gray, blue, red, brown and green. 
Inter ‘'s of the boxes are still 
hand sprayed. 
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You can buy 


HIS <— 
= 


or 


THIS 


for the 
SAME 
DOLLAR 


TWO machined parts .... $1.00 






TEN Powdermet* parts .... $1.00 (10¢ each) 


Don’t cut parts— Cee Cos#s with 
YALE Powdered Metal Parts 


Yes, powder metallurgy has an im- 
portant price story—because when 
you save the extensive and costly 
operations involved in machining, 
it shows up in more parts and lower 
production costs! 

But at Yale & Towne, there's 
another story of equal importance 
... complete engineering service, the 
kind you can trust—from consulta- 
tion through production and deliv- 
ery of parts that are really right! 

Engineering service has given 
Yale & Towne its position of lead- 
ership in powder metallurgy. We 
are careful to recommend only appli- 
cations where Powdermet* parts will 
perform successfully. Then, in design 


TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of Yale & Towne’s skilled 
engineering assistance 
on your powdered 
metal problems. 


Arrange for a visit by a 
Yale & Towne consultant 
—today! 


peer nnn nn nr nn 
| The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Powdered Metal Products Division 
9335 West Belmont Avenue 
Send Today for ! Franklin Park, Illinois 
. 0 Send 0 Send information on Powdermet* 
Free Informative | Booklet parts for attached specifications or drawings. 
0 Have a Yale & Towne Powdermet* engineer call on me. 
Booklet on 7 
PA ir FC Noakes papas od chee eicased Ms vehtneseanvaaenens 
Powdered Metals F 
asks nG SCE TRRCeeeTET SSS whee RV eKébeuvesedeeepeaida 
| Ns oi kA S DO RSE RED Bene Cede RERwA AAV eesdboweoees 
*TRADE-MARK | ciy GWEset ate cVeheh et eneer esac ee eee eee = 








and production of these parts, Yale 
& Towne offers the experience, 
know-how, modern facilities and 
creative ingenuity that assure best 
results. 

As a part of this complete engi- 
neering service, Yale & Towne 
maintains a continuous special 
training program for well-qualified 
engineers. These men become 
Powdermet* consultants—available 
to discuss the advantages and limi- 
tations of Powdermet* parts right in 
your own plant. They will show you 
how Powdermet* may cut your 
production costs and improve your 
product. And there is no obligation 
for this engineering counsel. 


The world’s most famous key 
. - symbol of industrial leadership! 


YALE & TOWNE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Prwaoud Motel Products Distion 


9335 Belmont Avenve, Franklin Park, Illinois 
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PRECISION FINISHING 


Tools, dies, molds and precision machine parts can now be finished mechani- 
cally to tolerances as close as .0001” easier, quicker and at less cost by the 


Liquamatte wet blasting process. 


Scale, fine burrs and grinding lines are 


removed in seconds, without breakdown of sharp edges or corners. 


The Liquamatte process can be used for an unlimited variety of finishing 
operations such as the removal of heat treat scale, surface cleaning, fine 
deburring, blending grinding lines, finishing and redressing dies, preparing 
surfaces for plating and other coatings, prolonging cutting tool life, special 
surface finishes, and general maintenance cleaning. 


The Liquamatte is made in a range of sizes and designs to meet every pre- 
cision finishing requirement. Write for descriptive literature. 


Die & Mold Finishing 


Provides surface easy to pol- 
ish with finer papers. Blends 
directional polishing lines. 
Removes smeared or amor- 
phous metal caused from pa- 
per polishing. Produces finish 
that will “wet” with lubri- 
cants and break in quickly. 


Die & Mold Maintenance 


removes hydro- 
oxides and smeared 
metal. Reduces redressing 
time Prepares dies and 
molds for greasing and stor- 
ing. Prepares surfaces for 
rebuilding by welding, braz- 
ing and plating 


Cleans and 
carbons, 


Tool Finishing 

Finishes broaches, hobs, cut- 
ters, drills, etc. Removes fine 
wire burrs formed by grind- 
ing. Produces clean, scale- 
free surface that provides 
firm bond for plating. 


American MOTTA 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
510 S. Byrkit St. Mishawaka, Indiana 
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NEW — MODEL 30 





Write for 
Bulletin 43 





WET BLASTING 


Surface Preparation 
For Plating 


Fine matte finish anchors the 
plate in a firm metal-to-metal 
bond. Liquamatte finishing 
after plating brightens sur- 
face and provides finish that 
wets more readily with lubri- 
cants to save break-in time. 


Scale Removal 


Heat treat scale and discol- 
oration are removed while 
holding tolerances of .0001”. 
Removes scale at the rate of 
approximately 75 to 100 
square inches per minute. 


Polishing 


Produces clean uniform sur- 
face so that polishing wheels 
have no scale to remove. 
Matte type surface is non- 
glaring under lights and is 
less fatiguing for polisher to 
work on. 
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Compartmented trays b boxes 
are hung alternately on the Con. 
veyor to match unit allen 
The conveyor is an overhead ca}j. 
type conveyor, 750 ft in length. |t 
operates at 10 fpm and the bores 
and trays are hung at 12 in, cg». 
ters. 

Trays and boxes are loaded y 
the beginning of the line where 
bottoms and tops of the boxes are 
projection welded together with 
hinges. Trays and open boxes 
then move overhead on the line 
to the burn-off oven which was 
installed to replace an industria] 
washing machine. 

Parts are prepared for painting 
here when they are subjected to 
650°F temperature for 8 minutes. 
Drawing oils, protective coatings 
and other deposits are burned off 
in the infra-red, gas-fired oven. 












Four Atomizing Heads 











By the time the parts reach the 
paint area, they have cooled to 
room temperature. Two hand 
sprayers coat the box interiors in 
a water wash booth just before 
they enter the open electro-spray 
area for the exterior finishing op- 
eration. 

Four 
























3 in. atomizing heads—at 
two different levels—are used on 
the Ransburg* unit to apply the 
desirable, heavy wrinkle finish to 
the parts in a single pass. Parts 
are rotated on the line as they 
enter the electro-spray area. Be- 
cause there is no overspray to be 
exhausted, only an exhaust duct is 
used for removal of solvent fumes 
Four gallons of enamel are used 
an hour for their present produc- 
tion. 


















































































Paint costs cut... 





THe Iron AGE 
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Internal cleaning of work possible with new unit | 


Fast blast cleaning unit has been 
designed to develop a high rate of 
continuous production. It is said to 
be particularly adaptable to blast 
cleaning operations where internal 
cleaning of the work is required, or 
where the rough handling encoun- 
tered in tumbling is objectionable. 
Interchangeable work chucks are 
available to handle production runs 
of different items, and additional 


Electronic counter controls stretch forming 


A new system of controlling 
amount of stretch has been devel- 
oped for use on the Hufford 
stretch-wrap forming machines, to 
overcome the effect of material 
hardness variations. The elonga- 
tion produced to set the contours is 
no longer proportional to the pres- 


End mills for milling cast iron and steel 


Straight shank heavy-duty carbide 
blade end mills are available in two 
series, one for milling cast iron and 
nonferrous materials and the other 
for milling steel. Blades carry a 
grade of carbide suitable to its par- 
ticular milling operation. End mills 
have a 2-in. diam shank. Cutting 


Grinding fixture simplifies shop methods 


Called the Al-Maur master grind- 
ing and checking fixture, a new tool 
makes it easy to grind and check 
tools, gages and similar parts re- 
quiring small, exacting, close-toler- 
ance radii. The fixture grinds a!] 
angles from 0° to a full 180° and 
radii as small as 0.001 in., upwards, 
to tolerances as close as 0.0001 in. 
Any mechanic of average ability is 






New and improved pro- 
duction ideas, equipment, 
services and methods de- 
scribed here offer produc- 
tion economies . . . for more 
data use the free postcard 
on page 139 or 140. 


chucks can be furnished to handle 
more than one piece of work at a 
time. The blast cycle is controlled 
to conserve compressed air and to 
minimize wear within the unit. 
Blast nozzles are not active while 
rotary table is indexing. Timing of 
blast may be controlled to conform 
with the rotary table indexing rate. 
Macleod Co. 


For more data circle No. 27 on postcard, p. 139. 


sure applied; a pressure greater 
than the actual amount needed is 
now applied to the workpiece. Ten- 
sion, however, is curtailed when a 
desired lineal increase in work 
length has been produced. Hufford 


Machine Works, Inc. 
For more data circle No. 28 on postcard, p. 139. 


faces range from 2 to 4 in. diam. 
Blades are the Serratip design: 
relatively thick carbide blank 
brazed to a very thin metal back- 
ing which is only thick enough to 
provide a serrated surface. God- 
dard & Goddard Co. | 


For more data circle No. 29 on postcard, p. 139. 


said to be able to do this difficult 
and important work with ease. De- 

sign of the fixture utilizes theo- 
retical principles and mathematics. 

Once the mechanic has set the fix- 

ture with the proper factors the 

result he wants must occur. DeSoto 

Tool Co. 


For more data circle No. 30 on postcard, p. 139. 
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Write today for your FREE copy of the brochure. .. 


“THE CENTRAL SOUTH, 


where industry goes... TO WORK” 



















The flourishing, progressive, industrial South 
provides all the elements your plant needs to 
thrive and grow. A rich supply of raw mo- 
terials .. . excellent transportation . . . abun- 





dant, low-cost power and fuel . . . industrious, 
native-born workers .. . and close proximity 
to growing markets... all combine to make 
the Central South a productive land of oppor- 
tunity, growth and prosperity. 







THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY 


Just address: 


George Barbee, General Industrial Agent 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
203-D Union Station 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Mammoth press bends a ship to shape 


An 1800-ton keel bender press 
forms steel plate many inches thick 
to the contours of keel and hull and 
makes it possible to hold shape to 
minute tolerances: This machine 
has a walking beam which can 
exert a total of 1800 tons vertically 
and can also rock on a central axis. 
Maximum pressure exerted by each 
end is 900 tons. The beam is 
pivoted in a pair of guided slides 
through two spring-centered levers 
which permit the beam to move 


horizontally 14% in. to either left or 
right of center. This movement en- 
ables the operator to hold pressure 
on one end while lowering the other 
end of the beam, effecting a rolling 
action of the moving beam die over 
the work. Maximum tilt er slew is 
30 in. in the 20-ft length of the 
walking beam. Pressure delivered 
to each moving member is indepen- 
dently controlled at the control 
panel. Clearing Machine Corp. 


For more data circle No. 31 on postcard, p. 139. 


Belt idlers have new Duoflex seal 


Main feature of the latest Md and 
Hd Series belt idlers is the dual 
flexible contact seals which per- 
form the double function of keep- 
ing out dirt and retaining the 
grease, for practically an endless 
period of time. Since the idler is 
factory packed, adjusted and sealed, 
this creates a permanentiy lubri- 
cated idler. Extra heavy, electric 


welded steel pipe of full and uni- 
form thickness from end to end, 
forms the belt carrying rolls, which 
are machine beveled on the ends to 
protect belt and workmen. Tilt of 
end stands in the direction of the 
belt travel is said to give the center 
roll of the troughing idler more 
control over belt. Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


For more data circle No. 32 on postcard, p. 139. 


New truck suited to dragline systems 


A four-wheel dragline truck is 
available in two styles: one for in- 
floor dragline conveyors and one 
for overhead dragline conveyors. 
Design features making the truck 
especially suited to dragline sys- 
tems are the adjustable drop pin 
that makes engagement and re- 
lease from dragline extremely 
easy; deck is tongue and grooved, 
kiln-dried hardwood, and is pro- 


tected on all four sides by struc- 
tural steel. Wheels are rubber tired 
with metal hubs. Sealed bearings 
in caster and main wheels require 
no periodic lubrication—only once- 
a-year flushing. Swivel action of 
caster operates on 2 rows of balls 
running in hardened raceways, 
providing longer caster life. Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 33 on postcard, p. 139. 


Large work can be completed with one setting 


Workpieces 30 x 48 in. and weigh- 
ing up to 5000 lb can be easily 
bored, drilled or vertical milled on 
the Electromill. Precision, versa- 
tility and speed are claimed for 
the machine. Setup, operation and 
inspection are simplified. All con- 
trols are located on a single panel 
that can be moved to a convenient 
position, front, back or to the side. 
Non-gear, easily maintained direct 
drives give unusually smooth op- 


eration. Variable speed motors, 
equipped with Thymotrol control, 
offer a range of infinitely variable 
speeds and feeds. Both spindle 
speed and feed can be changed 
without stopping the spindle. De- 
sign of column and spindle head, 
and extra long quill, give Electro- 
mill a 35-in. throat capacity. W. B. 
Knight Machinery Co. 

For more data circle No. 34 on postcard, p. 139. 
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if maintenance is your problem 


BERYLLIUM COPPER MAY SOLVE IT 





THE PROBLEM. Massive flash welders 
like this are the key to mile-a-minute produc- 
tion of steel strip. They join wide coils 
together so that they may be continuously 
fed into the pickling operation. Welders used 
to be equipped with solid dies made of various 


THE SOLUTION. Many mills, seeking a 
way to minimize such interruptions and 
their bad effect on over-all operations, have 
now redesigned their flash welder dies. The 
solid die has been replaced by an assembly 
which uses a fitted insert or elec trode made 
of tough wrought Beryleo beryllium copper. 
The Beryleo 


inserts are capable of taking 


electrode materials, but the results were far 
from satisfactory. The dies picked up flash, 
and required frequent dressing. They wore 
rapidly or even fractured under the heavy 
pounding. Result: heavy maintenance costs, 
excessive downtime, lowered production. 


a Le tes e 
heavy punishment and do not fracture. They 
wear better. Flash adherence is reduced, and 
thus dressings are less frequent. Mainte- 
nance costs are down, production is up, and 
with it all welds are smoother and sounder. 
Only Berylco, with its combination of elec- 
trical conductivity and ruggedness, could 
have made such results possible. 


THIS IS A TYPICAL ILLUSTRATION 0! Bervico’s ability to cut maintenance costs to 
the bone. The same success might be cited in such products as business machines and 
home appliances, where beryllium copper parts, large and small, assure continuous 
customer satisfaction and eliminate expensive service calls. Plan now to build service- 


lree performance into your product with Berylco. For sample material or engineering 
help, write Tue Beryitium Corporation, Dept. 4-F,Reading 6, Pa. 


Tomorrow’s products are planned today—with Berylco beryllium copper 
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Continued 


Forms plastic parts 


A 500-ton hydraulic transfer mojg. 
ing press forms plastic parts ip , 
closed die. Built with open tie pq 
construction to facilitate handling 
the press combines quick advange 
and slow pressing speeds with pre. 
cise pressure controls for the form. 
ing of complex plastic structures 





Plastic pre-forms are manually 
loaded into a transfer cavity, the 
moved under pressure by the trans- 
fer ram into a die cavity. Pre: 
sures from main ram and transfer 
ram are maintained until prope: 
curing is effected. Then both rams 
retract, the main ram activating 
mechanical knockouts to release 
molded parts. E. W. Bliss Co. 


For more data circle No. 35 on postcard, p. 13). 


Ball mill 

With the new Hyswing Ballmill 
metal powders of a fineness from 
1 my down to 0.1 my or even 0.05 
my are said to be produced in a 
fraction of the time previously re 
quired. The three basic require- 
ments — uniform particle siz 
smallest possible particle size av 
shortest possible ballmilling time 

are made possible by increasing 
pressure between the powder ald 
the ballmilling walls, by increasite 
the friction between balls and pow 
der, and by full utilization of t 
occurring centrifugal forces. 1 
ball mill is available in two sizes 
B-1 with 4 containers of 5 liters 
volume each; C-1 with 4 containers 
of 50 liters volume each. Wii’ 
Corp. 


For more data circle No. 36 on postcard, P 
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Fixture key 


The inconvenience and time lost 
measuring mill table slots are elim- 
inated with a new fixture key that 
fits al] standard mill table slots 
i from 9/16 to 13/16 in. x 1/16 in. 


Each of the five tongues on the” 


; sway fixture key is held parallel 
and equidistant within 0.0005 in. 
to shank diameter. Changing key 
size to fit a different mill table is 
done by loosening the cap screw 
and rotating the key to the new 
size. Special finish keeps keys clean 
and free from rust. Vlier Engi- 
eering, Ine. 


For more data cirele No. 37 on postcard, p. 139. 


Metal finishing 


Among special fixture machines 
developed for precision metal fin- 
is the Roto-Tron in which 
fixtured parts are oscillated 
through an abrasive media that 
remains relatively static. This ma- 
chine is best suited for finishing 


shing 


parts which are too large to be 
handled by the conventional cylin- 
type machine. Parts must be 





fixtured during the finish- 
tion. Design of the parts 
such that they can ade- 
esist the rather heavy 
created by the action of 
he fixtured parts through 
essing media. Roto-Tron 
for wet or dry process- 
ipal difference being in 
ed for holding the abra- 
Roto Finishing Co. 
: circle No. 38 on postcard, p. 139. 
Turn Page 
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LIFTING ZONE 


PTL 
RCN" 
above... / 


CHAINS 


Pee The Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp., pictured above, 

) uses Herc-Alloy Sling Chains for hundreds of tough 

[ HERC-ALLOY lifting jobs in its plants. In addition to maximum safety, 
Sling Chains are reg- Allegheny Ludlum also enjoys the extra economy of 

[ istered by individual longer-lasting Herc-Alloy. These sling chains offer still 
serial number and can 


; ( another advantage...a weight reduction unmatched 
~ a Pe ) by any other alloy chain without any sacrifice in tensile 
inal specifications ) strength. This reduces worker fatigue. All things con- 
sidered, don’t you think Herc-Alloy Sling Chains are 


roan) worth a try in your plant. 


MADE BY 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CORPORATION 


( Affiliated with Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. ) 


General Offices and Factories: TONAWANDA.N. Y. © District Offices: New York. Chicaao. Cleveland 
Other Factories at Angola, N. Y.; Dixon, Illinois; Johannesburg, South Africa 


In Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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Continued 

Transverse adjustments without backlash errors m" 
Cal 

An outstanding feature of the Hy- cross feed dial equals 0,0001 jy, an | 

drabrasive surface grinder is the movement of the saddle, regardles and 

cross feed backlash eliminator. of which direction the adjustment 

Due to this special design, pre- is made. Cross feed hand wheel ix 

cision transverse adjustments may equipped with a large diamete 

be made completely without back- barrel and easy-to-read vernier, for 

lash errors. The backlash elimi- quick, accurate adjustments with 


nator works in combination with 
the saddle ball ways to insure that 
a movement of 0.0001 in. on the 


minimum danger of reading errors 
Abrasive Machine Tool Co, 





For more data circle No. 39 on postcard, p, 39 
















































7 
Melting furnace th 
Small portable melting furnace for can 
aluminum or brass is gas or ai] peat 
fired. Oil may be under pressure Seq 
or fed by gravity. Gas may be high set. 
or low pressure, natural or liqui- wee 
fied. The furnace is a complete unit 

Pe 
Is It Safe For the Stu 
Metal or Metals You dev. 

Clean? (No Attack on . - 
the Metal) F ing, 
sucl 
Does It Clean cont 
Chemically as well as ope! 
Electrolytically? vide 
(Speeding and Yo uU ca n t 

improving the to 


cleaning operation) 


, check every 
at Ty) | 















Can Its Solutions 
Carry High Current 
Densities? (Insuring 
fast, effective 
cleaning) 


with burner, ball bearing blower 
| motor and rheostat. Motor uses 


f » 120 v ac or de. Normal charge is 

Can It Be Used for or the 50 Ib. Starting cold the furnace 
Either Anodic or '‘ ! . an . 

Cathodic Cleaning? Right Magnus is said to bring 50 Ib of bronze to 

(Providing flexibility | melt in 45 min. W. C. Cheney Mio. 
in the cleaning Electro-Cleaner |! Co. 





operation) For more data circle No. 40 on postcard, p. 13. 
There’s a cleaner in the 


Magnus line of Electro- 
Cleaners best qualified to Storage battery 
give you fast, thorough, 
low-cost electro-cleaning on 
aluminum, die-cast, steel 

or soft metal parts. 







Does It Provide 
Long-lived Solutions? 
(Assuring material 
improvement in 
cleaning costs) 


New type storage battery has been 
developed for use in electric indus 
trial trucks in which space avail 
able for the battery is limited, espe 
Ask for details on test-runs for YOUR products in the cially trucks of the drive-ride sit 








aiden the right cleaner for your down type. It affords 25 pet merece — 
pacity than other Edison batteries i. 
without changing steering-wheel t phe 
pedal heights and without increa* on 
MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. | im lensth or width of the ee? 
’ . boxes. Cells of the MC-type battel! fro 
46 South Avenue, Garwood, N. J. employ the standard steel-tube an! a 
In Canada — Magnus Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal pocket construction of the plat’ 42. 
Thi ad us Service Representatives in Principal Cities for durability and long life. Edis Ro 
| Storage Battery Div. Fer 


138 
| For more data circle No. 41 on postcard, P. 
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Adjustable timer 

Called the Adjusto-Synchron Timer, 
an adjustable timer for production 
and sequence timing can be run for 


§ 6666666668 


ee ee 


| hr or any part of 1 hr. Also it 
‘an be operated continuously, re- 
peating the sequence indefinitely. 
Sequences are quickly and easily 
set. Unit Wash Corp. 


For more data circle No. 42 on postcard, p. 139. 


Power press brake 


Stub type power press brake was 
developed for V-forming, U-form- 
ing, general forming and other 
such requirements necessitating 
controlled pressure at the point of 
operation. The work cycle is di- 
vided into a low pressure advance 
to the work, and high pressure for 


the forming and shaping period of 
the work cycle. Timing of the cut- 
in and the time period for each 
phase can be varied. Work cycles 
can be automatic or hand con- 
trolled. Press stroke can vary 
from 2 to 11 in. Entire unit 
works off the shop air line and has 
42 tons capacity at 100 psi. Dayton 
Rogers Mfg. Co. 

For more data circle No. 43 on postcard, p. 139. 
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FEATURING: You can save REAL money on the 
operation of electric trucks. Ready-Power 

e OPERATING ECONOMY DIESEL-Electric drive is the answer. 
Actual tests prove savings of 40% to 70% 


e GREATEST DURABILITY in operation and maintenance. Rugged 


DIESEL design provides more work per 


gallon of fuel, longer life span and less 
e LOWEST MAINTENANCE maintenance. And Ready-Power DIESEL- 


Electric Units provide the most efficient, 
most constant, most economical power 
source for electric industrial trucks. 


Remember... Your Truck Is No Better Than Its Power! 


The READY-POWER Co. 


3822 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Gas and Diesel Engine-Driven Generators and Air Con- 
ditioning Units; Gas and Diesel-Electric Power Units for Industrial Trucks 
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You dream it 
we'll make it come true 


... Within limits, of course. We’re not wizards, but whizzes at 
turning new product ideas into workable, salable products. 
Our record speaks for itself. 

Taft-Peirce engineers helped perfect such wonderful mech- 
anisms as a silent typewriter, an adding machine, an automatic 
lens grinder, a hat making machine, a rifle, a typesetting ma- 
chine, and hundreds more. 

As one of the oldest and largest contract manufacturers, 
Taft-Peirce is completely equipped to handle every phase of 
developing your product. We can design it, tool it, make it, 
test it, ship it. Leave you free to concentrate on sales. 

As a starter, send for our 92-page illustrated booklet, ‘’'Take 
It To Taft-Peirce.”’ 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. |. 





TELEPHONE WOONSOCKET 1 
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—New Equipment —__ 


Continued 


Perforated metai 


All sizes and styles of hammer mijj 
screens, vibrating and shaking 
screens, and perforated metal are 
being produced for higher alloy 
steels for greater service life, The 





metal is perforated to any specifi- 
cations and fast delivery on both 
standard and non-standard orders 
is offered. Standard Stamping & 
Perforating Co. 


For more data circle No. 44 on postcard, p. 13! 


Cam clutches 

New general duty cam clutches f 

overrunning, backstop and _ indes- 
ing machinery drive application 
are self-contained units. Two ba 
bearings maintain concentricity 


| 


the inner and outer races, avoid- 


ing the need for additional bear- 
ings to support the ends of shafts 





that the clutches control. !app 
holes are provided on both ends 
the clutches for cap screws or 5! 


which can attach sprockets, ea 


pulleys and ratchet arms 
ticular drive requirements [rom ' 
to 545 ft lb. Morse Chain ¢ 


For more data circle No. 45 on postcarc, P- °° 
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_—-—§teel Outlook 


_ Che tron Age 


FOUNDED 1855 


&,; Markets & Prices 


THE IRON AGE SUMMARY . e 


Production . . . Steel production this week is ex- 
pected to score its biggest gain so far this year. 
Steelmaking operations are scheduled at 73.0pct 
of rated capacity, up 24 points from last week. 
If this rate is actually achieved the production 
index will be 108.3 (1947-49 = 100), the indus- 
try’s highest since the third week in February. 


Significance . . . The relatively sharp pickup in 
production may be attributed to these factors: 
(1) Business is better. (2) Inventories of addi- 
tional consumers have been whittled to desired 
levels. (3) Some consumers are placing orders 
as a hedge against a possible strike. (4) Some 
are placing orders as a hedge against possible 
steel price increases resulting from a wage set- 
tlement. (5) Some are ordering steel because 
they are worried about the international situa- 
tion. (6) Some either have received or expect 
to receive additional defense orders. 

If the wage question is settled peaceably, you 
can expect a moderate softening of the market 
during the summer. But there is no denying the 
fact that the market has more real strength than 
it has had for many months. 


Distribution . . . Strongest demand is for oil coun- 


try goods, structurals, tinplate, and galvanized 
sheets. 


4 Biggest production gain expected this week 
4 Eastern producer cuts prices of some items 
4 Scrap declines after 11 weeks of increase 


Prices . . . This week an eastern producer cut 
prices on a few important steel products below 
what other producers in the area charge. Wide 
flange and standard structural shapes were re- 
duced $7 a ton. And carbon steel plates were 
lowered $5 a ton. 


Outlook . . . Solution of the steel wage question 
poses an unwelcome dilemma to steel consumers. 
If management gives more than a very modest 
wage increase to forestall a strike, steel prices 
will very likely be raised accordingly. Steel of- 
ficials have not abandoned their belief that 
wage cost increases must be accompanied by 
price increases. Rule of thumb in the past has 
been 40¢ per ton price increase for each penny 
of additional wage cost. Price of peace in steel 
this year may be around 5¢ to 8¢ per hr. 

The other horn of the steel consumers’ 
dilemma is this: There’s always the chance that 
their steel supply lines might be cut by a strike 
if management doesn’t budge enough. 

There is still some chance for an “out” for 
the steel consumer. That would be if steel man- 
agement is able to convince the union that it 
shouldn’t press its expensive demands too hard 
in a year when demand is weak. So far the union 
has given no sign that it will settle for a “token” 
wage package, 





Steel Output, Operating Rates 


This Last Month Year 
J Weekt Week Ago Ago 
Production 

(Net tons, 000 omitted) 1,740 1,674 1,690 2,208 
Ingot Index 


(1947—49 — 100) 108.3 104.2 105.2 137.5 
Operating Rates 
Chicago 83.0 83.0 83.0 105.0 
Pittsburgh 72.0 68.0* 72.0 97.0 
Philadelphia 59.0 59.0 59.0 98.0 
Valley 67.0 70.0* 67.0 102:0 
West 775 75.0* 73.0 108.0 
Detroit 88.0 83.0 78.0 108.0 
Buffalo 67.5 67.5 67.5 1065 
Cleveland 67.5 66.0% 74.0 975 
Birmingham 78.5 71.0 56.5 101.0 
S. Ohio River 82.5 82.5 80.5 90.0 
Wheeling 95.0 76.0* 93.0 102.0 
St. Louis 72.5 64.5* 72.5 89.0 
East 61.0 63.0* 31.0 102.0 
Aggregate 73.0 705 71.0 101.0 
? Revised 


+ Tentative 


June 10, 1954 


Prices At A Glance 


(cents per lb unless otherwise noted) 


This Week Month Year 
Weekt Week Ago Ago 
Composite prices 


Finished Steel, base ....... 4.634 4.634 4.634 4.417 


Pig Iron (gross ton) .$56.59 $56.59 $56.59 $55.26 
Scrap, No. | hvy 


(gross ton) ......... ... $28.25 $28.25 $27.58 $39.83 
Nonferrous 
Aluminum, ingot .. 21.50 21.50 21.50 20.50 
Copper, electrolytic . 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.875 
Lead, St. Louis .... 14.05 13.80 13.80 13.05 
Magnesium, ingot . 27.75 27.75 27.75 27.00 
Nickel, electrolytic .. . 63.08 63.08 63.08 63.08 
Tin, Straits, N. Y. .. 93.50 93.75 93.00 91.75 
Zine, E. St. Louis 11.00 10.50 10.25 11.00 
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Cae ia Callt-li es 


JOB-FITTING 


Tt Lm A Ul: 






STRIP 
STEEL? 


The steel you buy must make your job. 
More than that, the steel must make the 
job within your cost limits. 


But cost limits don’t always stay put. Your 
margin may have become too slim for 
comfort. Or a customer may be after you 
to sharpen your pencil. Maybe his com- 


operations. And there are other ingen. 
ious cost-cutting ways known to stampers, 
But-when the steel is a big cost factor, 
that’s where your cost saving oppor. 
tunities may be. 


And, perhaps that’s where we might 
help. Reliance Job-Fitting ways have 


The 
of the 
ably st 
despite 
produc 
believe 
.eman 
sistent 


vear. 





petitors are sniping at him. Maybe your 
competitors are sniping at you. 


come up with cost saving opportunities Prov 
for others. We'd like to try to help you, that 


really 
. : too. ~ 
Perhaps your way out is to modify your ingot 


tools and dies, or cut corners in your Let’s talk it over anytime you say. wore 
like it. 
Stri 
Here’s the gist of the Reliance JOB-FITTING idea— about 
except 


. It's knowing our “stuff”... our “feel for steel.” have ¢ 


S 





. It's knowing your job . .. what you expect the steel to do for you. -” 


probal 

7.™ REG US AND CANADA ‘ . . . . . . P 
aa lying in-st nd stri st suited t ur immediate need. otinn’ 
DEPENDABLE DAN It's supplying in-stock sheet and strip be oyo yn 
will take care of it try le 


for you! mand: 
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FOR HELPFUL ACTION CALL OUR NEAREST PLANT OR OFFICE 


RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 
GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


PLANTS 
CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUican 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O. 
DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
EASTERN PLANT, 2061 State Street, STate 7-5781, Hamden (New Haven 7), Conn. 
MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, Ill. 


OFFICES 


COLUMBUS 12, OHIG, 1373 Grandview Ave., Kingswood 6264 MILWAUKEE 10, WIS., 4622 W. Center St., Hilltep 2-1040 
DAYTON, OHIO, 128 W. Second Street, Michigan 8581 NEW YORK 19, N. Y., 250 West S7th St. COlumsus 5-4878 
DES MOINES 3, IOWA. 610 Fleming Bldg. Des Moines 2-1498 ROCHESTER 4. N.Y. 5 St. Paul St, BAker 1061 
an 28, MICHIGAN, 13770 Jey Road, WEbster 3-5386 ST. LOUIS &, MO.. 4378 Lindell Bivd., LUcas 4552 

D RAPIDS 2, MICH. 326 Keeler Bidg. Glendale 6-9569 TOLEDO 4, OHIO, 2114 Obie Bidg, Garfield 8384 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND., 1508 Fletcher. Trust Bldg. FRanklin 2333 WORCESTER 8, MASS. S07 Main St, Worcester 5-8686 
JACKSON 18, MICHIGAN, 801 Reynolds Bidg., Jackson 4-6189 
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PRODUCERS OF Detro 
Coke * Coal Chemicals * Pig tron + Ingots of Ju 
Slabs * Sheet Bars + Billets + Wire Rods tions 
Hot Rolled and Cold Rolled Sheet ond Strip drop 
Low and Medium Carbon Manufocturers’ Wire predic 
High Carbon Specialty Wire + Welded Fobrc line 
lays 
pecte: 


914 Pe dd ea 
Tae. be 


RELIANCE Yob-Fitted PRODUCTS 


COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP — COILS —CUT LENGTHS — ALL TEMPERS 
SHEETS: COLD ROLLED —HOT ROLLED —H. R. PICKLED—LONG TERNE— GALVANIZED 
Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions wher 
week 


Copyright 194 DSC Pitts! 
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Steel Product Markets 


See Slow Uptrend for Last Half 


Market shows slow but consistent rise . . . Most executives 
see 70 plus ingot rate for the year . . . Strike-hedge buying 
drops to a trickle except for sheets, tinplate. 


The most encouraging feature 
of the steel market is the remark- 
ably steady pace it is maintaining 
despite minor fluctuations in some 
products. Most sales executives 
believe the worst is over and that 
¢emand will show a slow but con- 
sistent rise over baiance of the 


vear. 
Producers usually emphasize 
that when they say slow they 


really mean it; no one looks for an 
ingot rate higher than 80 pct of 
capacity by year-end, and some 
feel that 75 pet would be more 
like it. 

Strike-hedge buying has just 
about run its course. With some 
exceptions, consumers apparently 
have decided to take their chances 
on a stee] walkout. Their thinking 
probably has been influenced by 
optimistic statements from indus- 
try leaders, who feel union de- 
mands will be compromised peace- 
ably. 

Only perceptible hedge buying 
has been in sheets, tinplate and 
possibly wire. One sheet producer 
estimates his June business will 
be about 5 pet better than in May 
for this reason. But he adds that 
July will be off proportionately if 
there is no walkout by the USW 
steelworkers. 


SHEETS AND STRIP .. . In Pitts- 
burgh, a pickup in June over May is 
marked down as speculative and tem- 
porary; a slump in July is expected. 
Detroit shows more optimism on basis 
of June-August schedules and indica- 
Yons are automotive buyers will not 
drop out for a month as had been 
predicted earlier. Chicago reports de- 


line in new order volume in last 15 
“ays with further mild decline ex- 
pected about July 1. Galvanized mar- 
ket is extremely strong in Chicago 
where two producers are quoting 8- 
week ‘civery; picture is spotty in 
Pittsburvh area but one mill is sold 
June 10, 1954 








Purchasing Agent's Checklist 


TOOLS: Faster writeoffs seem 
S50 & bo eicien p. 105 


VEHICLES: GM unveils commer- 


cial gas turbine ....... p. 94 
CORROSION: Research helps lick 
Be a vasGeG wera ciawes p. 79 


STEEL: New integrated mill in 
ass ed SU ee 





through July for all practical pur- 
poses. Grain bin and corn bin pro- 
grams are sustaining galvanized. Tin 
plate, strong through June, is ex- 
pected to sag in July and August, ac- 
cording to Pittsburgh district pro- 
ducers. Canners apparently have built 
up inventories, are easing up on or- 
ders. 


BARS Cleveland notes slight 
pickup in past week for carbon bars. 
Detroit outlook has improved as au- 
tomotive and small manufacturers 
step up demand for both hot-rolled 
and_ cold-finished. equipment 
buying has market in 
Chicago where hot-rolled and cold-fin- 
ished showed gains. Bar and struc- 


Farm 
pushed up 


turals on West Coast are highly com- 
petitive. The East continues dull. Al- 
loy bar demand is still off. One pro- 
ducer reports alloy business generally 
is off 35 pct from last year. Pitts- 
burgh notes no improvement in bar 
demand. 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS ... Oil 
country goods continue strong. Mer- 
chant pipe is spotty. Pittsburgh pro- 
ducers note slight improvement in 
standard pipe, and May shipments 
probably exceeded April’s. 


WIRE Overall demand good, 
although seasonal influence beginning 
to wane in some quarters. Chicago 
reports the market “extremely 
strong,” even some evidence of strike- 
hedge buying; 


galvanized bookings 








are well into July. Cleveland finds 
wire demand beginning to slip with 
further decline looked for in third 
quarter. Pittsburgh market is good, 
particularly in construction products. 
In the East, industrial wire market 
(reinforcing mesh for concrete, pipe 
and paving) is booked solid through 
July; merchant wire is only fair at 
best. 


PLATES Producers hope for 
pickup reflecting increased railroad 
car building and shipyard activity. In 
Chicago signs of softness appearing 
but not enough to indicate a trend; 
consumer inventories are regarded as 
high. Heavy plates are setting the 
pace. Central of Georgia Railroad has 
ordered 500 boxcars from Bessemer, 
Ala., plant of Pullman-Standard at 
cost of $3.5 million. 


STRUCTURALS Chicago re- 
ports demand is very good, though 
out-of-area shipments into Chicago 
are falling slightly; wide flange 
beams are in stronger demand than 
standard shapes. In the East, high- 
way bridge activity is holding the 
market firm, and outlook is good. 


WAREHOUSE A significant 
development from the West Coast: 
Warehouse customers who had been 
accumulating orders to get into mill 
class apparently have decided it’s not 
worth it; they’re returning to the 
warehouses. Also, smaller customers 
who had been ordering in larger quan- 
tities to get discounts are finding 
these savings are offset by storage 
costs, reconditioning costs, and higher 
handling costs. Detroit reports slight 
Cleveland finds competition 
getting keener with some distributors 


upturn. 


promising afternoon delivery on or- 
ders taken in morning. May volume 
showed no change from April. Mild 
uptrend in Chicago, where bars are 
moving better and sheet demand re- 
flects rise in general 
tivity, but as a whole business is off 


business ac- 


sharply from year ago. 


INDUSTRIAL FASTENERS ...A 
from Cleveland: Volume off 
consistently about 20 pct during first 


report 


quarter and to date, with no improve- 
ment expected in third quarter due to 
plant vacations. Most producers look 
for no significant upturn until last 3 
months of year. Price-cutting is being 
felt, notably in smaller screw items 
(wood and machine screws). 
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Nonferrous Markets 








ODM Orders New Lead, Zinc Stockpiling 


Iimminence of order caused price hikes for both last week. . . 
Quantities, conditions of sale undisclosed . . . Order adding 
more materials set for early July—By R. L. Hatschek. 


Continued strength is felt in the 
major nonferrous metals this week 
Lead and zinc prices moved upward 
last week to the highest points in 
more than a year. Main reason be- 
hind the increase was the belief 
that stockpiling directives would be 
issued shortly by Office of Defense 
Mobilization. The action took place 
late Monday afternoon. 

ODM 


vices 


authorized General Ser- 
Administration to contract 
immediately for newly-mined do- 
mestic lead and zinc for the rest of 
the current fiscal year (ending 
Quantities and condi- 


tions of sale were undisclosed “‘pur- 


June 30). 


suant to security standards of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Law.” 

This will be followed by a di- 
rective early in July for the next 
fiscal year which will include other 
materials as well. 

Copper, too, shows considerable 
strength and Chilean production is 
Even with the 
aid of the 100,000-ton sale to the 


being increased. 
U. S. stockpile, Chile’s trimming of 
unsold copper stocks to about 23,000 


tons is a sign of firmness. 


LEAD, ZINC .. . Despite the fact 
that no stockpiling directive had been 
issued, belief that it was imminent 
pushed up prices of both lead and zine 
last week. Boost for lead was %¢ to 
14.05¢ per lb at St. Louis. Zinc hike 


was %¢, putting the E. St. Louis 
price at 11.00¢. This was after an 
initial ™%4¢ rise in zine during the 
previous week which resulted from 
the same cause. 

Strength in London was an addi- 
tional factor. Lead sales at the higher 
price were reported heavy. In zinc 
there was no rush to buy but volume 
was considered quite satisfactory. 


ALUMINUM Washington 
sources report final squashing of the 
third round aluminum expansion. This 
has been denied by Office of Defense 
Mobilization, though the agency did 
state that an announcement on the 
expansion would be made shortly. 

Reasons given for the alleged kill- 
ing of the expansion included reduced 
military requirements, low civilian de- 
mand, improved domestic supply and 
increasing availability of the light 
metal from Canada. With current 
supply overbalancing demand _ the 
prime argument in favor of the third 
round expansion was the possibility 
that U. S. aluminum reduction plants 
might be knocked out in event of all 
out war. 


COPPER Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. is reported returning to 
a 6-day work week at its Chilean 
properties. Kennecott Copper Corp. 
will do the same if sales continue at 
their present pace. Chile has requested 
this action in view of rapidly dwin- 
dling stocks of unsold copper, which 
now stand at about 23,000 metric tons 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per Ib except as noted) 





June2 June3 June4 June5 June7 June8 
Copper, electro, Conn. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Copper, Lake, delivered 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Tin, Straits, New York 94.00 93.75 93.75 93.25 93.50* 
Zinc, East St. Louis 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Lead, St. Louis 14.05 14.05 14.05 14.05 14.05 14.05 
Note: Quotations are going prices 
*Tentative 
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as compared to the recent 180,009 
tons. 

Domestic copper market continues 
strong with some sellers running low 
on June supplies. While no actus 
shortage exists, the feeling of weak. 
ness that prevailed recently has com. 
pletely evaporated and industry js 
wondering if prices will rise, 


TIN .. . The Senate last wee 
passed—without debate—the resoly. 
tion to maintain government opera. 
tion of the Texas City tin smelter. 
This now goes to the House of Rep. 
resentatives. Another resolution pass. 
ed without debate was one calling 
for a joint investigation by banking 
and armed services committees on the 
advisability of selling or leasing the 
smelter to private industry. This re- 
port is due by Mar. 15, 1955. 


Bolivia last week ratified the Inter- 
national Tin Agreement, bringing the 
total of producer votes for ratifica- 
tion to 721 of the required 900. In- 
donesia, with 213 votes, is the only 
major producer which still has not 
signed, though it is expected to do 
so along with Thailand (66 votes), 
This will make it unanimous among 
producers. 

Consuming nations have been a bit 
slower. Five nations, totaling 261 
consuming votes, have ratified; the 
U. S. will not add its 490 votes; 
Australia (16 votes) and Italy (28 
votes) are expected to sign; and ten 
other consuming countries with a total 
of 205 votes have made no decision 
as yet. Only 333 consuming votes are 
needed for passing the agreement 
Closing date for signatures is June 


MAGNESIUM Production of 
primary magnesium declined slight! 
hardly at all on a daily basis, 1! 
April. Output for the month was 
6203 tons as compared to 6545 ton 
during March, according to Magne- 
sium Assn. figures. More significant 
was the drop in shipments of wrought 
products which fell from 568 tons 1! 
March to 446 tons in April. Opening 
of Dow Chemical Co.’s new mill (Se 
THE Iron AGe, June 3, p. 84) is & 
pected to reverse this. 

Foundry statistics are a month ot 
er but are more encouraging. Tot 
March magnesium castings shipment 
were 1203 tons (1097 in Fe ruary 
and permanent mold castings actual) 
hit the March, 1953, rate. 


THe Iron Act 
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Using high-frequency vibrations and low-cost abrasives, the Ultrasonic Machine Tool carves holes and patterns of all 
shapes in hard-to-work materials. Development of the tool climaxed more than 10 years of research and experim« ntal work. 


How SILENT SOUNDS CUT HOLES you can’t drill 


This common steel gear bites its 
way into a glass eube as smoothly 
as it would mesh with its mate. 

(nd that’s something. for chisel- 
ing through glass is quite a trick, 
even with a tool designed for the job. 

Yet, as you can see, it’s being done 
right here. And the machine that 
does it can also sharpen the hard 
metal tools used to cut other metals. 
Itcan cut diamonds without the use 
ot diamond powder. Some day, it 
may even eliminate the heat- 
xenerated pain caused by your den- 
list’s whirling drill, or provide a 
vastly improved method for break- 
ing up kidney- and gallstones. 

Now how does this revolutionary 
tool work? By ultrasonic vibration. 


June 10. 195 1 


It vibrates 27,000 times a second! 
Every vibration pounds water- 
borne abrasive against the surface 
you're cutting, and steadily chisels 
away tiny particles. 

It took time to produce and con- 
trol these vibrations. Over 10 years 
of research and trial-and-error ex- 
perimentation! Then with the help 
of Inco Nickel 


method was perfected. 


the successful 


Pure nickel, when placed in an 
electromagnetic field, contracts 
much more than other commercial 
metals, and returns to its original 
length. (Physicists call this “mag- 
netostriction.”) [t is this motion 
stepped up a hundredfold — that 
produces the vibrations which give 


the tool its bite. 

There are many similar useful 
qualities found in Inco Nickel 
Alloys. Between them, pure nickel 
and Monel provided the key to the 
problems of the ultrasonic machine 
tool. Another of our metals may 
help to open a door now locked 
to you. Let's cet together and work 


out that problem of yours — soon. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Inco Nickel Alloys 


VMonel® « “R”® Monel ¢ “K”°® Monel 
“RR” Monel ¢ “S” Monel * Inconel 


Inconel “X”"® ¢ Inconel “W"® ¢ Incoloy® 


Nimonice® Alloys * Nickel ¢ Low 
Carbon Nickel ¢ Duranickel® 
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—__—Nonferrous Prices 
(Effective June 8, 1954) 


MILL PRODUCTS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 
(Base 30,000 1d, f.o.b. ship. pt. frt. cdowed) 

Flat Sheet: 0.136 in. and thicker, 2S, 35S, 
33.9¢; 4S, 86.0¢; 52S, 38.2¢; 248-0, 248S-OAL, 
37.0¢; 168-0, 758-OAL, 44.7¢; 0. 081-in., 25, 35, 
86.1¢; 48, 37. 7¢; 62S, 39.9¢; 245-0, 248-OA L, 
38.4¢; 758-0, 158-OAL, 46.9¢; 0. 082-in., 28, 35S, 
37.0¢; 48, 41.8¢; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 46.9¢; 768-0, 
16S-OAL, 58.4¢. 

Plate, %-in. and Heavier: 2S-F, 38-F, 32.4¢ ; 
4S-F, 34.5¢; 52S-F, 36.2¢; 618-0, 35.6¢; 248-0, 
24S-OAL, 36.9¢; 758-0, 758-OAL, 44.3¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
6, 36.5¢ to 82.8¢; 12 to 14, 87.2¢ to 99.0¢; 24 
to 26, 39.9¢ to to $1.29; 86 to 38, 47.2¢ to 1.89. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.5-in., 2S-F, 38-F, 
43.8¢ to 37.2¢; cold-finished, 0.375 to $.449-in., 
28-F, 8S-F, 47.6¢ to 39.3¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, to 
11/82-in., 69.6¢ to 47.0¢; % to 1%-in., 46.6¢ to 
43.8¢; 19/16 to 8-in., 42.7¢ to 39.9¢. Base 
6000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled 0.051 to 0.374-in. 
44.1¢ to 82.4¢; 52S, 58.4¢ to 39.1¢; rib-Te, 
60.1¢ to 41.8¢; 618-T4, 53.9¢ to 41.3¢. 

Extruded Tubing: Rounds, 63S-T5, OD 1% 
to 2-in., 31.6¢ to 60.7¢; 2 to 4 in., 37.7¢ to 


6l1.1¢; 4 to 6 in., 28.2¢ to 46.6¢; 6 to 9 in., 
88.7¢ to 48.8¢. 


Roofing Sheet: Flat, per sheet, 0.032-in., 42% 
x 60 in., $2.888; x 96 in., $4.543; x 120 in., 
65.680; x 144 in., $6.816. Coiled sheet, pe: lb, 
0.019 in. x 28 in., 30.8¢. 


Magnesium 
(F.0.b. mill, freight allowed) 

Sheet & Plate; FS1-O \% in., 56¢; 3/16 in., 
67¢;: \% in., 60¢; 0.064 in., 78¢; 0.082 in., 94¢. 
Specification grade higher. Base 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Reund Rod: M, diam \% to 0.811 
in., 77¢; % to % in., 60.5¢; 1% to 1.749 in., 
56¢; 2% to 5 in., 51.5¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 Ib; % to 2 in., 
20,000 lb; 2 in. and larger, 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size in- 
dicated ; 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 3.5 in., 65.3¢; 0.22 to 
0.25 Ib, 6.9 in., 62.3¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib, 8.6 in., 
69.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 lb, 19.5 in., 56.8¢; 4 to 6 
lb, 28 in., 52¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 lb; 
% to 1.80 lb, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 Ib and heavier, 
$0,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, 0.049 to 0.057 
in. wall thickness: OD, %& to 5/16 in., $1.43; 
5/16 to % in., $1.29; % to % in., 96¢; 1 to 2 
in., 79¢; 0.165 to 0.219 in. wall; OD, % to % 
in., 64¢; 1 to 2 in., 60¢; 3 to 4 in., 59¢. Other 
alloys higher. Base, OD: Up to 1% in., 10,000 
Ib; 1% to 3 in., 20,000 lb; over 8 in., 30,000 Ib. 


Titanium 


(10,000 Ib base, f.0.b. mill) 
Commercially pure and alloy grades; Sheets 
and strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
Wire, rolled and/or drawn, $11; Bar, HR or 
forged, $6; Forgings, $6. 


Nickel, Monel, Inconel 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 


“A” Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheet, CR ... 86% 67% 92 
Strip, CR ... 92% 710% 98 
Rod, bar 82% 65% 884 
Angles, HR .. 82% 65% 88% 
Plate, HR 84% 66% 90% 
Seamless tube. 115% 100% 137% 


Shot, blocks .. xs 60 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight included on 600 Ib) 


Extruded 

Sheet Rods Shapes 
Camper .ccsss 46.41 sae 48.48 
Copper, h-r . 48.38 44.73 seen 
Copper, drawn. .. 45.98 
Low brass ... 44.47 44.41 o° 
Yellow brass . 41.73 41.66 — 
Red brass .. 45.44 45.38 eae 
Naval brass .. 45.76 40.07 41.33 


Leaded brass.. r <a e 39.11 
Com. bronze .. 46.95 46.89 as 

Mang. bronze... 49.48 43.62 45.18 
Phos. bronze .. 66.58 67.08 YP 
Muntz metal 43.96 39.77 41.02 
Ni silver, 10 pct 65.36 eee 62.63 
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PRIMARY METALS 

(Cents per Ib, unless otherwise noted) 
Alulmimum mgyul, s¥+r%, iv,vuv iv, 

freight allowed ....csesee-ee-.-+ 31.50 
Aluminum ple ... ccc cc rcscecess0 See 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 28.50 
Beryllium copper, per Ib conta’d be. $40.00 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, Dollars 

per lb contained Be +secccsecsoeas 
Bismuth, ton Bm seckrn se nisi: . 
Cadmium, del’d ...... 1900006 0 
Cobalt, 97-99% ( mf Ib) ° "$2. 60 to $2.67 
Copper, electro, ailey a 
Copper, Lake, delivered ee ee 
Gold, U. S. Treas., per troye oz... . $35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy o2.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz.. $1465 to $175 
Lead, St. Louis 14 
Lead, New York 


Magnesium. - 99. 8+%, | t. ob. Freeport, 


er. 10,000 Dh, Gee oc. .sccescecs Be 
PE sis beeen damhaen ces . 27.75 

Magnesium, sticks, "100 to 500, ‘Ib, 
00 to 48.00 


Mercury, dollars per 16-1b* ps 

f.o.b. New York ...........$265 to $268 
Nickel electro, f.o.b. N. Y. —— ouse 63.08 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Coppe: 

Creek, Ont., contained Oe .-- 56.26 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz. ....$21.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. $84 to $87 
Silver, New York, cents per troy oz, 85.25 


oh, Se Rn cad nne nad bone CR 93.50 
Titanium, sponge, Oe Aek ......spueue 
ye OO UM 11.00 


i De Moos cede hk vice von ee 11.50 
Zirconium copper, 60 pet ......... $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 


(Cents per Ib delivered carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


Pe SED asbeees« eer rr 
Sh, iD . dcwink Ghi& ale oan bles wien 26.25 
i Se seb..eee wees eceveesns ae 
80-10-10 ingot 

Ce cesebacsbkas <onmee son cae 
Se  es.6>.cankes os tank ken cae ss ee 
88- ee 

No. 210 ao ie is i a Sc le 41.25 
Se WEEE <4 ou Cuceed daa Canela 37.75 
ek: OD cenacerscebeounee 33.25 
Yellow ingot 

Se: GD 90045.0.6bb ss vee nene auras e 23.25 
Manganese bronze 

< ate Tok We Sao aaa 26.75 


Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per lb del’d 30,000 Ib and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 


0.30 copper, max. ...... . -22.50-22.75 

0.60 copper, max. ..... . -22.25-22.50 
Piston alloys (No. 12 2 type). 20.00-21.25 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade). 19.25-19.75 
DEE ‘6 44 du oahu ew keg be cla 9.75-20.25 
SOe GY secned . -21.00-21.50 
13 alloy (0.60 copper max. ). 22.25-22.50 
SEED hiss ccacek bbbaeee wae 19.75-20.25 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—96-974%4% ......+6-5 20.00-20.50 
Grade 2—92-95% ...... «++ +19.00-19.50 
Frade 3—90- one, iwasdavcwene 18.00-18.50 
Grade 4—85-90% ........ «++ -17.00-17.50 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 
a per Ib, freight allowed, 5000 Id lots) 
“eer 
ast, oval, 15 in. or longer ..... 42.64 
Electrodeposited pbecueeees ose: Mae 
Pe SE. bass cake heasc cn eee Se 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ..... 43.515 
Tame, TAS GRR wccecccccecse - 20.25 
MOT, BROEOE .< cc0cse 18.60 
Nickel, 99 pet plus 
PL: soe vesveavevebaben ohennew 84.00 
Pee og scenes skeas ee hans $1.75 


Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz. lots 
per troy oz., f.o.b. SUENpST, 


ere ee re osbere 94% 
Chemicals 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping points) 
Copper cyanide, 100 lb drum ..... 63.00 


Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl.. 12.85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4 4-100 

lb bags, frt. allowed ........... 30.00 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum __... 38.00 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz. lots, per oz. 75% 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 

eT Fra eae 19.25 
Zine cyanide, 100 Ib drum ee. 


SCRAP METALS 


ieee Brass Mill a Seren 
en er pound, add 
ehipurente of 20,000 1b and ie or 8 


Coppe TT 
Ye ~ brass ........ 19% 
Red BEARS oc sccisecee ES 


‘soe. a 
Mang. bronze ....... ing 


Yellow brass rod ends 19 rn 
Custom Smelters' 
(Cents per pound carload lots, deliversg 
to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire .......... 97 
No. 2 copper wire ... 


Light COMDGP .scccccoccses.. Mm 
*Refinery brass ............ 28% 
*Dry copper content. 
ingot Makers’ Scrap 


(Cents per prune carload tot delivereg 
to refinery) ° 


No. 1 copper wire .......... 27 

No. 2 copper wire .......... 26 = 
Light copper ......se+...5.. 34 = 
No. 1 composition ......... 2 
No. 1 comp. turnings ....... 
Rolled brass .....ccc.ce-c:, 11 
DORSD BES oo. +s cenkeeneee 18 
Radiators ...essseeess ae 

Aluminum 

Mixed old cast. 2. ccecscesss +H—1h 
Mixed new clips ........... é 

Mixed turnings, dry ........ “a 


Pots and pAns .....cce.ceee 3 —1y 


Dealers’ Scrap 


(Dealers’ buying price, f.o.b. New Yor 
im cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 244—25 
No. 2 heavy copper and wen. 23 —23 
Light copper ......... -... 21-8 
New type shell cuttings . —- 20 
Auto radiators (unsweated) ot 16 
No. 1 composition .......... 19 —19% 
No. 1 composition turnings .. 3 
Unlined red car boxes ...... 
Cocks and faucets ....7..... 16 aly 
Mixed heavy yellow brass ... 


Old rolled brass ........... i 
Brass pipe ........seeee++.. 16%—IT 
New aol F tenes clippings . 174%—18 


— FOG ORES ..ccceccccese BEE 
No. 1 brass rod turnings. eee 14 —18 


Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts .... 7 —3 
Aluminum crankcases ...... 10 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 13 
Old sheet and utensils ...... 10 
Borings and turnings .... 6 —7 
Mise. cast aluminum ...... 10 


Dural clips (248) 
Zine 


New zinc clippings ...... 6 
cee ene ‘unactcnaes ese ar 1%- 
Ne re ) 


Old die cast scrap ...... 


Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 60 —#5 


Clean nickel turnings ....... 40 
Nickel anodes .............. 60 —66 
Nickel rod ends ........... 66 —6i 
New Monel clippings arcae we —25 
Clean Monel turnings . ae 
Old sheet Monel .... . 21 —23 
Nickel silver clippings, ‘mixed. 15 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 13 
Lead 


Soft scrap lead ........>» 11%—11" 
Battery plates (dry) .... 1. 90— 0.2 
Batteries, acid free ... 43 


Segregated solids ........ - 18% 
CRUD cesecbecncrtversce 174-18 


eee TOR ccccss Se enees oae 
No. 1 pewter .o... veswens 
No. 1 auto babbitt .. 

Mixed common babbitt 
Solder joints 


Siphon tops .. cs 4 


Small foundry ty pe ae 


DEOMI DD cccccncenes see t's 


Lino. and stereotype ..... 
OEE sccccuasees 


Hand picked type shells .... , 


Lino. and stereo. dross . 
Electro dross 








—— ——— ww? 
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way ir pays To Buy SPECIALTIES From us 





f. J 


(Tt Pe nT products, fast delivery-anywhere 


TRIPLE: 
cE CURITY 
What you want 


When you want it 
At the right price 


@ Maybe you didn’t know it, but 
U. S. Steel Supply can supply you 
with everything you need in the way 
of industrial supplies, as well as with 
the steel you need. 

Call us for—Dardelet Rivet Bolts, 
High Strength Bolts, Blakled (a 
new rust-inhibiting material ) ,Grind- 
ing Wheels, expanded metal, chain 


and chain slings, welding electrodes, 


welding machines, clamps, Markal 


U.S. STEEL SUPPLY 


DIVISION 


General Offices 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


eS 


10, 1954 








we Fe Be ie ee 


Warehouses and Sales Offices 
Coast to Coast 


rm ees 





Paintstiks, Galv-Weld (for regalva- 
nizing welded areas), mechanical 
rubber goods—conveyor belts, trans- 
mission belts, all types of hose, V- 
Belts, structural fabricating machin- 
ery, sheet metal machinery. 

These items are carried in stock 
ready for immediate delivery. For 
complete information and literature, 
fill out the coupon below and send 


U. S. Steel Supply Division 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free literature 
describing the following items: 


Name 


Company 


Address 


es dae ee BS 









Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 








Steelmaking Scrap Demand Weakens 


Trade sentiment pessimistic in major areas ... Composite dips 
for first time in 11 weeks .. . But slump not here yet... No. 1 
steel off $1 in Pittsburgh . . . Cast demand continues strong. 


Steelmaking scrap looked weaker 
in several major areas this week. In 
those districts where prices held 
fast, traders expected dips in the 
near future. But declines were 
spotty, and, at press time, it was 
still too early to say that the price 
rise of the past 11 weeks had re- 
versed itself. 

THE IRON AGE Composite slipped 
33¢ to $28.25, reflecting a drop in 
No. 1 steel in Pittsburgh. This 
grade held fast in Chicago, keeping 
the composite from going lower, al- 
though other steelmaking grades 
were off in that district. And 
Philadelphia was unchanged, 
though trade feeling was weaker. 

A principal exception to the gen- 
eral trend was Cleveland, where 
No. 2 steel was up $1 on a pur- 
chase. No. 1 was unchanged, how- 
ever, and Youngstown mills were 
generally out of the market. But 
Cincinnati steelmaking grades were 
up $1. Detroit prices held at last 
week’s higher levels, but the out- 
look was dim, especially for No. 2 
grades. Turnings also 
headed for trouble. 


seemed 


Cast continued to show remark- 
able strength against steelmaking 
and blast furnace grades. Both 
the South and the West reported 
sharp increases, and the situation 
elsewhere was generally good. 


Pittsburgh ... Purchase by an in- 
dependent mill established price of $30 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel, off $1. 
On the same purchase, No. 2 steel and 
No. 2 bundles were down $2 per ton. 
Reported tonnage was in neighbor- 
hood of 7000. Low phos declined $1 
per ton in sympathy. Prices of other 
grades were firm but unchanged. 


Chicago .. 
market, 


. With a relatively slow 
steelmaking grades were 
hanging back and turnings began to 
move down slightly last week. There 
was some feeling that cast iron bor- 
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ings might drop slightly further but 
this was unconfirmed at press time. 
Railroad specialties and rail generally 
continued to show strength. Limited 
buying of factory grades served to 
peg the top of the market, but No. 2 
steelmaking grades were continuing 
weak. No. 2 bundles continue in poor 
demand. Electric furnace prices con- 
tinue to sag. 


Philadelphia ... With the exception 
of low phos grades, scrap prices were 
generally unchanged this week. But 
the market is definitely sticky and no 
one would be surprised to see lower 
prices before long. Only a little busi- 
ness was done in the past week and 
mills are becoming a bit apprehensive 
about the labor situation. They don’t 
want to be caught in a strike with 
heavy stockpiles on hand. 


New York ... Absence of buying 
reflecting conditions in nearby con- 
suming districts lowered steelmaking 
grades here. The trade now quotes No. 
1 steel at $15 to $16, No. 2 at $13 to 
$14, and No. 2 bundles at $12 to $13. 
Turnings continue sluggish, but cast 
is holding up. 


Detroit ... A glance at price dif- 
ferentials between Detroit and other 
areas shows how the Chicago market 
controls Detroit prices. Local con- 
sumer purchasing last week raised 
prices for No. 1 grades about $2.50 to 
keep the scrap at home. In doing so 
they had to compete against Chicago 
purchasers and the low water rate. 
Prices held steady this week, but few 
in the trade could see much continued 
strength. No. 2 grades looked particu- 
larly weak as did blast furnace items. 

Cleveland . . . Market in Cleveland 
and Youngstown continued largely in- 
active. Cleveland price of No. 1 steel 
held unchanged, but secondary open- 
hearth gredes were up $1 on basis of 
purchase by an independent consumer. 
After a flurry of activity several 
weeks age, Youngstown consumers are 
out of the market. 










































Birmingham . . . Cast scrap jg gj 
very strong, with supplies scarce. 
Steelmaking grades, however, g, 
moving slowly, with the biggest buyer 
in the district out of the market for 
the last 6 weeks. Some Sizable 
amounts of steel scrap are moving ¢, 
northern mills from North Carolin, 
but very little is moving from the deep 
South. Dealers say prices offered jy 
the North make it unprofitable » 
them in the view of heavy freight 
rates. Some concerns were reportej 
giving dealers a break by moving 
scrap in their own trucks. 


St. Louis . . . June commitment 
by steel mills in the St. Louis indus. 
trial district are expected next week, 
and may bring some price increases. 
No. 1 RR heavy melting is up a goo 
$1. Rails continue in strong demané 
and those 18 in. and under are up $1. 
Borings and turnings are in short sup- 
ply and higher prices are expected, 


Cincinnati ... . A local mill came § 
into the market over last weekend 
and bought open hearth scrap # 
prices representing increases of $! 
and $2 per ton. No. 1 heavy melting 
price was established at $28, top, 
$1, No. 2 at $25, up $1, and No.? 
bundles at $23, up $2. Other grades are 
unchanged. 


Buffalo . . . Scrap prices general) 
are holding firm, and trade maris 
time. Mills have shown a willingnes 
to buy additional tonnage at preset! 
levels but dealers prefer to wat 
further developments despite large 
yard stocks. 


Boston .. . The New England scrap 
market slipped backward slightly this 
week. No. 2. steelmaking grades 
dropped anywhere from 25c to $2 per 
ton and No. 1 busheling eased slightly. 


West Coast . . . Cupola cast cr 
tinued to run wild in California a 
week with another $1 rise in ™? 
range in San Francisco and $2 in Las 
Angeles. All available cast from Idaho 
to Arizona gravitating to Californis. 
Los Angeles increase attributed to Sa 
Francisco reaching into Southern Call- 
fornia causing shortage there. Foundty 
inventory low at present rate 
operations. San Francisco area 
sumption about 4000 tons per mont 
compared to average few months ag? 
of about 3000. 


con- 


THE Iron Act 


June 


10, 


for your every requirement 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


MAIN OFFICE OFFICES 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DETROIT mien. 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. : ; 
: BOSTON, MASS. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PLANTS 


LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT (ECORSE), 2 eee oe Ts SC ee 
READING, PENNA, MICHIGAN = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. i CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
ERIE, PENNA. SEATTLE, WASH. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
READING, PENNA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 


Exports-imports—Livingston & Southard, Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cable Address: FORENTRACO. 
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(Effective June 8, 1954) 


Pittsburgh 
No. 1 hvy. melting 29.00 to 
Nu. 2 hvy. melting 26.00 to 
No. 1 bundles 29.00 to 
No. 2 bundles 24.00 to 
Machine shop turn. .. 15.00 to 
Mixed. bor. and ms. turns. 15.00 to 
Shoveling turnings 19.00 to 
Cast iron borings ..... 19.00 to 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate 32.00 to 
Heavy turnings ........ 28.00 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 32.00 to 
Scrap rails, random igth.. 37.00 to 
Rails 2 ft and — - 43.00 to 
RR. steel wheels . . 36.00 to 
RR. spring steel ........ 356.00 to 
RR. couplers and knuckles 35.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 43.00 to 
Cupola cast. . -+- 37,00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 31.00 to 
Chicago 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 32.00 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 29.00 to 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 33.00 to 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles .. $1.00 to 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles 21.00 to 
Machine shop turn. 4.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turr 4.00 to 


Shoveling turnings 

Cast iron borings ee 
Low phos. forge crops 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate 
Low phos. 3 ft and under 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 
Scrap rails, random lgth.. 
Rerolling rails cana 
Rails 2 ft and under 
Locomotive tires, cut 


Cut bolsters & side frames 


Angles and splice bars ... 
RR. steel car axles 

RR. couplers and knuc kles 
No. 1 machinery cast 
Cupola cast. . 

Heavy breakable cast 
Cast iron brake shoes ... 
Cast fron car wheels .. 
Malleable 


Stove plate 


6.00 to 
i es to 
4.00 to 
33. 00 to 
32.00 to 
34.00 to 
38.00 to 
42.00 to 
44.00 to 
34.00 to 
36.00 to 
37.00 to 
40.00 to 
36.00 to 
10.00 to 
37.00 to 
31. 00 to 
$4.00 to 
34. 00 to 
40.00 to 


2 ON to 


seers Area 


No. 1 hvy. melting . 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 


20.00 to 


$30.00 
27.00 
30.00 
25.00 
16.00 
16.00 
20.00 
20.00 
29.00 
33.00 


$33.00 
30.00 
34.00 
32.00 
23.00 
15.00 
15.00 
17.00 


038. 00 to $23.50 
21.50 


24.00 
19.00 


27.00 
29.00 
25.00 
29.00 
13.00 
17.00 


No. 1 bundles ... 23.00 to 
No. 2 bundles ... -. 18.00 to 
Machine shop turn. .. - 12.00 to 
Mixed bor. short turn. 14.00 to 
Cast iron borings 14.00 to 
Shoveling turnings ...... 16.00 to 
Clean cast chem. borings. 22.00 to 
Low phos. 5 ft and under 24.00 to 
Low phos, 2 ft and under 25.00 to 
Low phos. punch’gs . 25.00 to 
Elec, furnace bundles . 23.00 to 
Heavy turnings .... . 21.00 to 
RR. steel wheels ...... 31.00 to 
RR. spring steel ....... 31.00 to 
Rails 18 in. and under ... 41.00 to 
Cupola cast. ..... - 34.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. 35.00 to 
Cast iron carwheels . - 38.00 to 
Malleable 38.00 to 
Unstripped motor blocks. 27.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 39.00 to 
Charging box cast. ...... 36.00 to 
Cleveland 

No. 1 hvy. melting . . - $28.00 to $29.00 
No hvy. melting . 26.00 to 
No. 1 bundles Ae . 28.00 to 
No. 2 bundles .. .. 24.00 to 
No. 1 busheling - 28.00 to 
Machine shop turn. 12.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 16.00 to 
Shoveling turnings ..... 16.00 to 
Cast iron borings ..... 16.00 to 
Cut struct’r’l & plate, 2 ft 

ee «Ses sneneeees 33.50 to 
Drop forge flashings -++- 28.00 to 
Low phos. 2 ft & under.. 39.00 to 
No. 1 RR. heavy melting.. 29.00 to 
Rails 3 ft and under .... 44.00 to 
Rails 18 in. and under ... 45.00 to 
Railroad grate bars . - 27.00 to 
Steel axle turnings . 19.00 to 
Railroad cast. .......... 41.00 to 
No. 1 ees cast. ... 42.00 to 
Stove plate .... - 34.00 to 
Malleable 40.00 to 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


Going prices of iron and steel scrap as 


obtained in the trade by THE IRON AGE 
based on representative tonnages. Aill 
prices are per gross ton delivered to con- 


sumer unless otherwise noted. 


Youngstown 





No. 1 hvy. melting ..... .$29.00 to $30.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 bundles .........+ 29.00to 30.00 
No. 2 bundles .........- 22.00to 23.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 14.00to 15.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 19.00to 20.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 19.00 to 20.00 
Low phos. plate ......... 31.00to 32.00 
Buffalo 

No. 1 hvy. melting ..... . $26.00 to $27.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 21.00to 22. aS 
No. 1 busheling ......... 26.00to 27. 

No. 1 bundles ........ .. 26.00 to 27. 00 
No. 2 bundles .......... 19.00to 20.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 14.50to 15.60 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 17.50to 18.50 
Shoveling turnings ... 18.00 to 18.50 
Cast iron borings ....... 17.50 to 18.50 
Low phos. plate ...... 29.00 to 30.00 
Scrap rails, random, igth.. 33.00 to 34.00 
Rails 2 ft and under .... 40.00to 41.00 
RR. steel wheels ........ 34.00 to 35.00 
RR. spring steel ..... 34.00 to 35.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 42.00 to 43.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 39.00to 40,00 


Detroit 


Brokers buying prices per gross ton, on cars 
om einen $23.00 to #34.08 .00 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 
No. 1 bundles, openhearth 
No 2 bundles 
New ” euilies 
Drop forge flashings .... 
Machine shop turn. ...... 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 11.00 to 
Shoveling turnings ...... 11.00 to 
Cast iron borings ....... 11.00 to 


Low phos. punch’s, plate. 24.00 to 


+ 19.00 to 
25.50 to 
- 19.00 to 
sala: Sin stata 23.00 to 

22.00 to 


9.00 to 


No. 1 cupola cast. ...... «0% 36.00 
Heavy breakable cast... .... 26.00 
eae 31.00 
Automotive cast. ........ 39.00 


St. Louis 
1 hvy. melting ... 


. $25.00 to $26.00 


No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 23.50to 24.50 
No. 1 bundles .......... 25.00to 26.00 
SS i es 19.50 to 20.50 
Machine shop turn. ...... 12.00to 13.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 13.00to 1400 
Shoveling turnings ...... 13.00to 14.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 30.50 to 31.50 
Rails, random lengths .. 32.9% to 40.0% 
Rails, 18 in. and under .. 44.00 to 45.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut 32.00 to 33.00 
Angles and splice bars ... 31.00to 33.00 
Std. steel car axles ..... 40.00to 41.00 
RR. spring steel ........ 32.50 to 33.50 
ete OGG. 266s c00s. «+. 42.00to 43.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. -- 29.00to 30.00 
Cast iron brake shoes ... 30.00 to 31.00 
Stove plate . ...« 87.00to 38.00 
Cast iron car wheels .... 30.00to 31.00 
BMialleadle . .. .cccoce.ssce 37.00 to 38.00 
Unstripped motors blocks. 27.00to 28.00 
New York 


Brokers buying prices per gress ton, on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 2 bundles 


ee ee 


caret "13.00 to 
12.00 to 


"14.00 
13.00 


Machine shop turn. ..... 65.00to 6.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 7.00to 8.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 8.00to 9.00 
Clean cast chem. borings. 16.00to 17.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 35.00to 36.00 
Mixed yard cast. ....... 29.00to 30.00 
Charging box cast. .. . 29.00 to 30.00 
Heavy ostaiie a cast. . 29.00 to 30.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 22.00 to 23.00 


Serap Prices —_"__—_——n—vrRrereeeeewnrrreaaae eee 


Birmingham 

No. 1 hwy. mole ..cdbs) 40+ 

No. 2 hvy. pees’. soeee sess a. 
No. 1 bundles 20.08 
No. 2 bundles ........ "$15.00 to 16.09 
No. 1 busheling ......... 20.00 
Machine shop turn, ..... 15. 00 to 16.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 16.00 to 17.99 
Cast iron borings ....... 13.00to 14% 
Electric furnace bundles.. 25.00 to 26.09 
Bar crops and plate .... 29.00 to 30.99 
Structural and plate, 2 ft 29.00 to 30.99 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 26.00 to 
Scrap rails, random igth.. 34.00 to 0 
Rails, 18 in. and under .. 37.50 to 38.59 
Angles & splice bars .... 36.00 to 37.99 
Rerolling rails ......... 9.00 to 40.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 43.50 to 44.50 
BUOVO WINS occ csusdases 40.50 to 41.50 
Cast iron car wheels - 33.00 to 34.09 
Unstripped motor blocks. 35.00 to 36.00 
Mashed tin cans ...... 15.00 to 16,00 

Becton. 

Brekers buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... Si6. fs tote 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 0 to 

No. 1 bundles .. issee 1100 
NO. 3 DUNGEEO . wea cenvca 11.00 to 12.25 
No. 1 busheling ......... 16.00 to 17.00 
Elec. furnace, 3 ft&under .... 17.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... 3.00to 40 
Mixed bor. and short turn. 6.00to 6.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 17.00to 17.50 
Clean cast chem. borings. 11.00 to 12.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 27.00 to 29.00 
Mixed cupola cast. ...... 26.00to 27.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 23.50to 24.00 
Stove plate ..... 24.00 to 25.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 7.00to 8.00 


Cincianeti 

Brokers buying prices per gross ton, on 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... e527 .00 to $28.00, 
I 2 hvy. melting ...... 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 bundles ...%-sce0ss 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 bundles ... .... 22.00to 23.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... 11.00to 12.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 13.50to 14.50 
Shoveling turnings ...... 14.00to 15,00 
Cast iron borings ....... 14.00to 15.00 
Low phos., 18 in. & under 32.00 to 33.00 
Rails random 1 s ... 37.00to 38.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under .. 44.00to 45.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ..... -. 38.00 to 39.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. .... 36.00to 37.00 
Drop broken cast. ...... 44.00 to 45.00 

San Francisco a 
No. 1 hvy. melting .....- «+-- 
No. 2 hvy. melting .....- «+> 16.00 
No. 1 bundles ........+- sees 19.00 
No. 2 bundles ........08 «+2 16.00 
No. 3 bundles .......00- «+08 12.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... «++» 5.00 
Cast iron borings ....... -- Pp 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ps 
No. 1 cupola cast ....... $42.00 to 45.00 

Los Angeles 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... «++. rH 
ie. 3 Bvz7. SONS - ccm ae 16, 
No. 1 bundles........ 17.00 
No. 2 Bundles .... “$18. 50 to 14.00 
Se, 5. SUED. na. cs0sa-) oun a. 
Machine shop turn. ..... osu d 
Shoveling turnings .. 7.00 to 9.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 7.00to 9.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. 25.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting. . 20 - 
No. 1 cupola cast ....... $2.00 to 44.0 
Seattle i 

No. 1 hvy. melting ......$23.00 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 15, oe to 31.00 
No. 1 bundles ........+« a8 
No. 2 bundles .........-- 13.00 
No. 3 bundles ........-- 1 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... 18 
Mixed yard cast. ....... 35. 

Hamilton, Ont. 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... $32.08 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...-.. sitea aoa 
a, -2 DE gacsoss cus. One a 
io See nes oe 
Mixed steel scrap .......- oe 
Bushelings ... 1 5 
Bush., new fact ‘prep’d.. oS 
Bush.. new fact unprep’d. oo 
Short steel turnings .... ae 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. x 13.8 
Rails, remelting ...... 31 0 
Cee ONE ca... caceesce "$42.00 to 46. 


Tue [Ron 
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You can’t beat Ohio Magnets for 


lower mainten 


In any application where magnets are subjected to severe 
blows, you need the extra structural strength of Ohio Magnets 
Take this rugged Ohio Welded Magnet. Outer ring 
sg single casting welded to top plate on top where N71 Ke 
can’t get dented in. Add to this Ohio’s strap-wound 


copper coils onger-lasting insulation ... non-remelting 


or asphaltum filling compound armored terminal boxes. 


No wonder Ohio Magnets require less maintenance 
So for extra magnet life, extra magnet value — 
specify Ohio Magnets. Remember, Ohio Magnets 
lift larger loads longer — especially with 
Ohio Magnet Controllers. Send for 
Bulletin No. 112. Offices in principal 


cities listed in Classified Directory. 


WELDED MAGNETS. 
39 to 65” diameter. 
Lightweight models 
in 39 & 45”. 6-coil types in 
46, 55, 65"; 8-coil in 55 & 
65”. Weld on top where it 
can’t get dented in. Also 
: capsule coil 
over 45”. 


65". Strap copper coils over 39”. 


3 i 3 oa T 4 | a Bolts protected in recessed wells. 
Sal 


@ BY 

a warns 
OHIO BOLTED 2a seep 
MAGNETS.12to % 0) - 
65” diameter. 6- on 
coil types in 39 to 65”; 8-coil in 55 & 
} 
; 
Also capsule coil over 45”. 


” 
AW y Aa, 


CHESTER BLAND President 


OHIO BASKE 
55 & 65” 4-coil, & 65” 6- 


sei OHIO ELECTRIC ice co. G % coil. For extra heavy-duty 


5400 DUNHAM RD. e CLEVELAND. OHIO service; hefty ears project 
beyond magnet diameter, 


UPC COMPLETO Ui eamUET uta Ps ow ee 


bolts. Also capsule 
coil over 45”. E | 












Comparison of Prices 


























oo! I 
(Effective June 8, 1954) 

Steel prices on this page are the average of various f.o.b. quotations June8 Junel Mayl} j ; 7 
of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland. 1954 1954 1954 iss k 
Youngstown. Pig tece: (oe $61.19 $61.19 

Price advances over previous week are printed in Heavy Type: ena. = peepee 56.50 56.50 3 $66.69 ’ 
declines appear in /talics. nae Z So i): 60.48 60.43 66.43 a } a 

‘ Foundry, Birming nesses 5 ee 52.88 62.88 51.8 ' \ 
June 8 June 1 May 11 June 9 Foundry, Chicago .......... 56.50 56.50 56.50 1 | 
nose — sh Ue Basic del'd, vies @OST © 0087) Gost ; 
Fiat-Rolled Steel: (per pound) Basic, Valley furnace ..... 56.00 56.00 56. , A 

Hot-rolled sheets .......... 3.925¢ 3.925¢ 3.925¢ 3.776¢ Melicable Chicago ........... 56.50 56.50 seas = ‘ 

Cold-rolled sheets ...........- 4.776 4.775 4.776 4.675 Malleable, Valley ......... 56.50 56.50 56.50 55.00 2 

Galvanized sheets (10 ga.) 5.276 5.275 6.275 6.075 . Ferromanganeset, cents per tb. 10.00¢ 10.00¢ 10.00¢ 0.9 

Hot-rolled strip .........-... 3.925 8.925 38.925 3.726 t 76 pet Mn bese. Be § 

Cold-rolled strip ...........- 6.613 6.513 6.513 6.20 = 

DD Sitiekselebs sek vb.ccebss ois - ons = ge 

Plates wrought iron ......... 9.30 9. s J Pig I 

i : ron Composite: (per gross 

Stainl’s C-R strip (No. 862).. 41.50 41.56 41.50 39.75 oe Sere Oe aes se | eee tus 
Tin and Terneplate: (per base box) 

Tinplate (1.50 Ib.) cokes ..... $8.95 $8.95 $8.95 $8.95 

Tiapiote, electro (0.50 Ib.).... 1.66 528 1.98 18 coe? Ge sr a » $29.50 $80.50 $80.50 5 

i ted mfg. terns..... 5 . ‘; 7 °o. steel, Pittsburgh ...... . . 5 40.50 
sania tibiae eo No. 1 —_ a, area ...... = a 22.75 wane 
8 nd Sh ota und No. 1 steel, ED cacvccecs a . 29.50 88.5 

‘avchant on eaten * ; oh 4.16¢ 4.16¢ 4.16¢ 3.95¢ No. 1 bundles, Detroit .. 26.00 26.00 23.50 3739 

Cold finished bars ............ §.22 5.22 5.20 4.925 Low phos., Youngstown ...... $1.50 31.50 31.50 46.56 

BD Sok oxdsinekes anak 4.875 4.875 4.875 4.675 No. 1 mach’y cast, Pittsburgh. 43.50 43.50 43.50 49.50 

Structural shapes ........... 4.10 4.10 4.10 3.85 No. 1 mach’y cast, Philadel’a. 39.50 39.50 39.50 47.50 

Stainless bars (No. 302) ..... 35.50 35.50 35.50 34.00 No. 1 mach’y cast, Chicago ... 41.00 42.00 41.00 43.00 

Wrought iron bars .......... 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.06 
Wire: (per pound) Steel Scrap Composite: (per gross ton) 

Bright ies Seheiasease conve 6.525¢ 5.525¢ 5.525¢ 6.225¢ No. 1 heavy melting scrap ... $28.25 $28.58 $27.58 $39.8 
— gt _ $ $ $4.325  $4.075 

eavy ra DW cescesccssccceses 4.325 4.326 4. \.' Coke, Connellsville: (per net ton at oven) 

ee acta wedebonees> 5.20 5.20 5.20 6.00 Furnace coke, prompt......... 7.3 “ee $14.38 $14.5 
Semifntshed Stel: (per net toa! Foundry coke, prompt ........ 16. g 16.75 17. 

Rerolling billets ............ $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $69.00 

Slabs, rerolling ........... 62.00 62.00 62.00 59.00 Nonferrous Metals: (cents per — to large agen 

SL oo ckh Ghneéna 75.60 75.50 76.50 70.50 Copper, electrolytic, Conn. 0.00 30. 30.00 29.8763 

Alloy blooms, billets, slab.... 82.00 82.00 82.00 76.00 Copper, Lake, Conn. ......... $0.00 30-00 30.00 

Tin, Straits, New York ...... 93.50% 93.75* 93.00 91.7 

Wire Rod and Skelp: (per pound) Zinc, East St. Louis ......... 11.00 10.50 10.25 11.06 

SE Rih«ceuiewsunvawenss 4.525¢ 4.526¢ 4.525¢ 4.325¢ errno 14.05 13.80 13.80 13.05 

DEED ahGcnvesckesuesausar eee 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.55 Aluminum, virgin ingot...... 21.60 21.60 21.50 20.50 

Nickel, electrolytic .......... 63.08 63.08 63.08 63.08 

Magnesium, ingot ........... 27.76 . 27.76 27.76 27.0% 

Finished Steel Composite: (per pound) Antimony, Laredo, Tex........ 28.50 28.50 28.50 34.50 
DESH UEEER <nnscesaeebevkbous 4.634¢ 4.634¢ 4.634¢ 4.417¢ + Tentative. { Average. *° Revised. 





Finished Steel Composite 


Weighted index based on steel bars, shapes, 
hot and cold 


plates, wire, rails, black pipe, 
rolled sheets and strips. 




















Dollars per gross ton, f.0.b., : ‘ 
PIG IRON subject eons charges. STAINLESS STEEL Base price cents per Ib., {.0.b. mil 
€&— To identify producers, see Key on p. 177 —> 
Producing Low Preduct 301 soz | 303 303 304 | 316 321 347 410 “6 | 
Point Basic | Fdry. | Mall. Bess. | Phos See ———-— — ee 
| | Ingots, rerolling ..| 16.25 Fe 17.25 | 18.75 | 18.25 | 28.00 | 22.75 | 24.50 | 14.00 14.25 
Sethlehem B3...| 58.60 | 58.50 | 59.00 | SS.S0 | 
Birmingham R3 52.38 | 52.88 | Slabs, billets, rerolling .| 20.50 | 22.75 | 24.75 | 23.75 | 36.25 | 29.50 | 32.25 | 18.25 18.90 
Birmingham 49 | 52.38 | 52.88 | | 
Birmineham S5 52.38 | 52.88 Forg. discs, die blocks, rings 38.50 38.50 | 41.50 | 40.50 | 60.00 | 45.50 | 50.75 | 31.00 | 31.75 | 31.75 
Buffalo R3 | 56.00 | 56.50 | $7.¢0 
Buffaio /// 56.00 | 56.50 | 57.00 Billets, forging 29.50 | 29.75 | 32.25 | 31.00 | 46.50 | 35.25 | 39.50 | 24.00 | 24.50 | 24.0 
Buffalo 6 | 56.00 | 56.50 | 57.00 | 
Chicage /# 56.00 | 56.50 | 56.50 | 57.00 Bars, wires, structurals 35.25 | 35.50 | 38.25 | 37.25 | 55.50 | 42.00 | 46.75 | 28.75 | 29.25 | 29.25 
Cleveland 45 | 56.00 | 56.50 | 56.50 | 57.00 | 61.00 
Cleveland R3 56.00 | 56.50 | 56.50 Plates. . 37.25 | 37.50 | 39.75 | 39.75 | 58.75 | 45.75 | 51.25 | 30.00 | 30.50 
Dainzerfeld 13. .| 52.50 | 52.50 | 52.50 7 
Duluth {4 56.00 | 56.50 | 56.50 | 57.00 Sheets 38.25 | 41.50 | 48.75 | 43.75 | 62.75 | 50.50 | 59.25 | 34.25 | 41.25 | 4.75 
Erie I 56.00 | 56.50 | 56.50 | 57.00 
Everett M6 61.25 | 61.75 |...) Strip, bet-relled................ | 29.75 | 32.00 | 36.75 | 34.25 | 53.25 | 41.00 | 46.50 | 26.25 | nw 
Fontana K/ 62.00 | 62.50 am 
Geneva, Utah C7.| 56.00 | 56.50 Strip, cold-rolled ; 38.25 41.50 | 45.50 | 43.75 62.75 $0.50 | 59.25 | 34.25 41.25 | 34.7 
Granite City G2 57.90 | 58.40 | 58.90 a 
Hubbard Y/ 56.50 | = > ee. 
Minnequa C6 58.06 | 59.00 | 59.00 shee STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS: Nh: 
Menessen P6 | 56.00 eu Sheets: Midland, Pa., C//; Brackenridge, Pa., S Butler, fo A7 ; McKeesport, Pa., Washington, Ps., 2 
Neville Isl. P¥ . | 56.00 | 56.50 | 56.50 | Baltumore E/; Middletown, O., A7; Massillon, O., R3; Gary, U 1; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; 5 ‘iscak Ind., /2; Fe. Wayne. 
Pittsburgh U/ 56.00 | | 57.00 j4. 
Sharpsville S3 56.00 | 56.50 | 56.50 | 57.00 | / : : 
Slrip: Midland, Pa., C//; Cleveland, A5; S9; McKees Pa., F/; Reading, Pa., C2; Washin 
3 e ng, 
Seeatead Ai-| eone | tene lecee lea. «-:  W Leechers, Pa. 43; Beidgevile Pe: U2, Detroit,’ M2; Caton Masallon, O-, 83; Middlecown, O.. 47 * 
Teledo /4 56.00 | 56.50 | 56.50 | 57.00 |. N J., D3; Youngstown, C5; Sharon, Pa., S/; Butler, Pa., A7; Wallingford, Conn., U3 (.25¢ per Ib higher) W/ (.25¢ o 
Trey, N.Y. R3.. | 58.00 | 58.50 | 59.00 | 59.50 | 64.00 Ib higher): New Bedford, Mass... R6. 
Teungstewn Y/ ; 56.50 | 57.00 > 
"7 Bar: Baltimore, A7; Duquesne, Pa., 4 Munhall, Pa., U/; Readi C2; Siew, Pa., U2; Washington, 
r 
. Tonneente U7) S850 | 8540 }.....--1 2; McKean Pe. Ui FI Beddguiic, Pa, U2, Dnkek, NcY. ie Kacillos: 0. RB. Chicage, Ul; Syracuse. § 


DIFFERENTIALS: Add 50¢ per ton for each 0.25 pet 
silicon over base (1.75 te 2.25 pet except low phos., 1.75 te 
2.90 pc), 50¢ per ton for each 0.50 pct manganese over 
$2 per ton for .05 te 0.75 pct nickel, $1 for each 
Subtract 38¢ per ten for phos- 


Jackson, j/, Gi, 


| pet., 
additional 0.25 pct nickel. 
pherus, content 0.70 and over. 


Silvery Iron: Buffalo, H/, $68.25; 


Pig Iron Composite 





Based on averages for basic iron at Valley 
furnaces and foundry iron at Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


Steel Scrap Composite 


Average of No. 1 heavy melting stee) scrap 
delivered to consumers at Pittsburgh, Phils- 
delphia and Chicago. 

















Platcs: Brackenridge, Pa., 


$47.00. Add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50 pct silicon over 


base (6.01 te 6.50 pct) up te 17 pct. 
9.75 pet. or more phosphorus. 
manganese over 1.0 pct 
ere $1 over comparable silvery iren. 


9 


17 


Add $1 per ton for 
Add 75¢ for each 0.50 pet. 
Bessemer ferrosilicon prices 


Cl 1; Watervliet, N. Y., 43; Waukegaa, AS: Canten, 0. T5; Fe. Wayne, if. 


Wire: Waukegan, A5; Massillon, 0., R3; MKemeer,, Pie Fi; Fe. Wayne, /4; Harrison, N. J., D3; Baltimore, 47> 
Dunkirk, A3; Monessen, Pi; Syracuse, Cll; Bridgeville, U2 


Structurals: Baltimore, A7; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, Ill., J/4; Watervliet, N. Y., 43; Syracuse, C//. 


A3; Chicago, U!; Munhall, Pa., U/; Midland, Pa., C//; New Castle, Ind.. 
town, A7; Washington, Pa., 2: Cleveland, Massillon, R3; Coatesville, Pa., C/5. 


Forged discs, die blocks, rings: Pittsburgh, C!/; Syracuse, C/!; Ferndale, Mich., A3; Washington, Pa., /2 


Forging billets: Midland, Pa., C/!; Baltimore, A7; ane Pa., J2, McKeesport, F/ ; Massillon, Canton, 0. & 
Watervliet, A3; Pittsburgh, Chicago, U cil 


1; Syracuse, 
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Tue Iron ACE 


PROFESSIONAL 
WEIGHT 
LIFTER 


ELECTROLIFT 


It takes just one man to lift and 
move those heavy loads around 
your plant with ElectroLift— the 
modern, time and man-saving 
worm drive hoist. 


Designed for high-speed 
operation, ElectroLift hoists are 
safe, compact, smooth-operating 
and quiet. Available in sizes up 
to 6 tons with optional 
pushbutton control. 


For complete details on the 
features of ElectroLift consult 
your ElectroLift representative 
listed in telephone directory 

or write: 


ElectroLift, Inc. 
204 Sargeant Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 


i, — 


ELECTROLIFT 


Y-TEN-S 


A Bronze as Strong as Nickel Steel 


TRADE-MARK 
Grade of HY-TEN-SL 1AA 2 


TENSION 
Ultimate tensile strength Ibs. (Minimums) 


115,000 108,000 100,000 
ee } 120,000 110,000 105,000 
Rolled or Forged, over 1° ..| .. 2.40 115,000 108,000 100,000 
Yield Point (divider method) 
Sand Cast ° S, 60,000 55,000 
| 65,000 60,000 
65,000 60,000 
Elongation in 


Sand Cast....... 2 m4 is 
Forged or Rolled 

Reduction in area—% j 
Sand Cast 2 1s 
Porged or Rolled. ..... 


COMPRESSION 
Yield Point— } 
PP MEPOULE ceaecaccecse " ° ° 50,000 40,000 


Permanent at 
100,000 Ibs. per sq. in. (max.) O15 7 ’ .050 .080 
Brinell hardness, No. .... 20 175 


List of U. S. Government Specifications Covering HY-TEN-SL Bronze 
ARMY WATERTOWN and OTHER ARMY 
: tgings, Rolled Rod QQ-B-721 Class B c ARSENALS 
astings... B-726 Ci B dc astings 
2 ——- Forgings and Rolled Rod 
NAVY NAVAL GUN FACTORY 
an Washington Navy Yard 
Fe tgings and Rolled Rod 46B1$d Class B Castings—Trunnion Metal......0.S.580 
Castings, Aluminum-manganese AIRCRAFT 
Bronze See Navy and Army (above). 


Send for 46 Page’ Text Book” 


AMERICAN MANGANESE BRONZE 


eye kd 
4701 RHAWN ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
WWRAGE Established 1909 


June 10, 1954 





Pi we 
TH E if. / 
RUTHMAN 


GUSHER 
COOLANT 


PUMP 


iMustrated is a 

Hammond 8” Model 

V-8WP Wet and Dry 

Abrasive Belt Grinder 

equipped with a Gusher 

Covlant pump. 

With a Ruthman Gusher Coolant Pump you 
get plenty of coolant when you want it, the 
instant the machine is turned on. There is no 
priming necessary, Gusher Coolant pumps 
are always ready to go to work. Pre-lubri- 
cated heavy-duty ball bearings, electronically 
balanced rotating assembly, with no metal- 
to-metal contact within the pump, assure you 
of less maintenance care, longer life. Send for 
our illustrated catalog today. 


1809-1823 Reading Road Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


(wh 
THE RUTHMAN } MACHINERY CO. 


Cx xX xX Xx & \e 
a ae a 4a ae rc 
Cal 
hb 


PERFORATED METALS 


The few perforations illustrated are 
indicative of the wide variety of our 
line—we can perforate almost any size 
perforation in any kind of metal or 
material required. Send us your speci- 
fications. 

Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 
perforated metals for every conceiva- 
ble purpose assure satisfaction. 


Write for New Catalog of Patterns 


TIN, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM, SRONZE 
BRASS. ZINC, ANY METAL. ANY PURPOSE 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


5@ FAIRMOUNT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J 





TRON AGE 


| 


STEEL 


June 


*RICES 


(Effective 
1954 


8 


} 


Bethlehem, Pa. 








BILLETS, BLOOMS, 


SLABS 








Carbon Carbon Hi Str Carbon 
Rerolling Forging Alloy Sheet Low Wide. Hot- Cold. 
Net Ton Net Ton Net Ton Steel Carbon Alloy Flange rolled rolled 





| 


| $82.00 B3 





PIL- 
ING 


Ss 


| 4.15 B3 


HAPES 


6.20 B3 








STRUCTURALS 





| 


| 4.15 B3 





Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, im cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted. Extras « 














STRIP 


Hi Ser. | HiSer. | Alley 
H.R. Low | CR Low | Hot. 
Alloy Alloy | 


rolled 


————}— 
| 















































































































































































| Buffalo, N. ¥. | $62.00 B3 | $75.50 B3, | | $82.00 B3, | 4925 B3 | 4.15 B3 \¢ 63083 | 4.15 B3 3925 B3, | 5.45 B3. R7 6.00 83 |" 8.425 B3 | 
- 
‘eee _ ee perenne _ — — — ee SS -——-—|— Caen — 
| Clayment, Del. | | | 
Cestesville, Pa. t 
‘Conshohocken, Pa. | . en, 4.05 A? 5.90 A? | ~| 
New Bedierd, Mass | 6.00 R6 
be | Harrison, N. J. | | 
= |-——— ——|——- ———- —___—_|__——__|_—_—_ eset arene eee —| - 
a | Johnstown, Pa. | $62.00 B3 | $75.50 B3 | $82.00 B3 | | 415 B3 | 62083 | 
Fulddeun, Pa. | | | | 
| New Menws Senn - | | 5.90 D/ | 
6.20 AS 
Phoenixville, Pa. : F | 3.80 P2 3.80 P2 a 
| Sparrows Pt, Md. 3.925 B3 5.45 B3 | 6.00 B3 | 8.425 B3 | 
| Wallingford, Gun | 5.90 W/ 
enedasnnescmeneneicpetciloniceretea tance ipl tan ii blitanaisteind iacadiaeal Reaeseeceee aati vanes ean 
Wercasten, Mass. | 6.30 AS 
| Alten, Ill | 4.10 LI | 
| Ashland, Ky ‘ i 3.925 A? } 
ro Massillon, | $82.00 R3. 
| Dever, O | T5 ae 
linen Shae sil le RI ace eal ee Se | : 
Chicago, Ill. $62.00 U/ | $75.50 R3,| $82.00U/, | 4925U! | 4.10U/, | 6.175U/, | 410U7 3.925 AJ, | 5.70 Al | 5.95 R3 6.40 W8 Gs 
UI,W8 | W8.R3 | Y/ | we ae 
‘Cleveland, Ohio $75.50 R3 | 5.45 A5,J3_ 7.80 J3 Teas o 
| 8.15 AS | 12.15 N7 Ce 
| Detreit, Mich. $84.00 RS | 40753 | 5.60 DI.D2.| 6 10G3 | 798 D2 | 1 Co 
415 M2 G3,M2,P!! 8.30 G3 De 
| | | 
pte de ee ha -ipsledle S shte ee oe = 
> | Dal Duluth, Minn. | | | | Po 
spenidinanl a = ——s scent atest amiaeasentitl tagcat aetna ca calmed iauenaiead i a 7 
ww ir Gary, Ind. Harbor, | $62.00U/ | $75.50U/ | $82.00 Uj, | 492513 | 4.1013, | 6.17SUI 3.925 13, | 5.70 13 5.95 U/, 6.40 U! & | Ge 
| Indiana | Yi Ul B UI,Y! | 3 z | 
o | 6.45 Y/ 3s |— 
= | Granite City, i. | [ al a a E = 
| indlenapelic, tad. | | | ie 36 - con coe 3) % 
bearers —_——— |_| c“_ —_-——_\—_——_|——_—_|-—_—_--- M 
| Mansfield, Ohio | | | hee 
j ——— oa - |- Sen — os — | — pune upumaiemedta amet en alan _ - —|—-———— Mi 
| Middletown, Ohie | 5.45 A7 + eo 
soa einatinaesl en ementennisiatin a —-———|) — — Dc ceisiteniahsiapieiaieaiial Ssecbiainsstihediaainpeiniitita Nematic | Ni 
| Niles, Warren, Ohio | | 3925S) | 5.45 S/,T# | 5.95 SI |? 7.65) | 6.40S/ | 12S | 
| Sharon, Pa. | | | | an 
—-— -—-—|-— | — |__| __-__—_|___ — ————| —————_ | ——-_—_—— ———|-——_—| —— --- jeeerens Pit 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $62.00 Ul, | $75.50 J3, | $82.00U/, | 4925U) | 4.103, | 6175/3, | 4. 10 UI 3.925 A7,P6| 5.45 B4,J3 7.80 J3 | 6.4059 | 1209 Mi 
Midland, Pa. 2B | Ul Cll | Ul Ul 3.95 S7 S7 6.45 S7 | 12185 Bu 
Butler, Pa. | 4.425 S9 — 
— ~ | — ———— | —_ — ——| -_—_—__ —_————),— —| $$$ $<} —_____ $$} ——__—_|— ————— P 
| Pestnenath, Ohio | | 3.925 P7 be 
a sidintadicadetataatiniateamued j ates axenic Siniritapall ecinsvteneiretietieiiants ni fh centeinitintraninsineiigia eapepriniaaemenmapceigealaialiniataaiaieatsiniiiaen icant eee cease Manns aniline ieeeiaaeaae - Ww 
Weirton, Wheeling, | | 4.10 W3 3.925 W3 ‘5. 4S F3, | 5.95 w3 8. 15 w3 | F 
Fellansbee, W. Va. | | | Ww3 | aa 
— — —— - ———— a ce SE ED Epona ceeeeeneceneeneNEEEE pupae nen Ge ~ —— om Y 
Commiows, Gile | | $82.00 Y/ | 4.10 ¥/ | 6675 Y/ 3.925 R3, | 5.45 R3,Y/,| 5.95U/, | 7.68 R3 | 6.40 Ul | 12.0005 . 
| clo UI.YI C5 R3 | 8.30 Y/ 
6.45 Y/ 
Fontana, Cal. $70.00 K/ | $83.50K/ | $101.00 K/ | 4.75K/ | 6.825 K/ 5.10 KI 4.70KI 735K! | 7.05 KI 7.80 K/ 
| Geneva, Utah | 75.50 C7 | “= aa awe) ::lUdTh ne 
| Kanses City, Me. | 4.70 S2 6.77552 | fasess2 | | 6S5S2 | oo | 7.00 S2 
| Les Angeles, $85.00 B2 | $102.00 B2 | 4.80 B2, | 6.85 B2 | | 467582, |750c) | &#4| | 76082 
5 | Terrance, Cal. | | | o7 C7 
> | Minnequa, Cole. | oe “ee “fe agai: and tlle aaa 
Sen Peandiows, Niles, $85.00 B2 | 4.75 B2 6.80 B2 4 4.675 B2, 7. 7 Ta re 
Pittsburg, Cal. | 491 P9 C7 
cecal sranna ae aia ee el ae <ssknaniieminnalae 
| Seattle, Wash. $89.00 B2 [assez | 69087 | | | 
— EE pmemneenaastonanl EE 
| Atlanta, Ga. _| 4.125 A8 
= | Fairfield, Ala. City, | $62.00 72 | $753 $75.50 T2 | a1 R3, a | 6.175 72 < 3925 R3, | ‘eer 
= Birmingham, Ala. 72,C16 | 
* | Heusten, Tex. | $83.50 S2 | $90.00S?2| | 4.50 S2 | 4.325 S? ne re 6.80 S? | 
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RON AGE Nalics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per lb., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. 
STEEL WIRE | BLACK 
ICE Ss SHEETS ROD | TINPLATEt | PLATE 
PR At Nee ee ee errr reer a cecee cena enna ee eee a ae eS |} 
/Effectiv Hot-rolled Enamel- | Long Hi Str. Hi Str. | Hi Str. Hot- | | Cokes* Electro* | Holloware 
ea 6, 19 18 ga. Cold- D ing Terne | Low Alloy | Low Alloy | Low Alloy} rolled 1.25-Ib. 0.25-Ib. Enameling 
June a&hvyr. | rolled i2qa. | 10g. | HR. CR. Gal. | 19 ga. | |_base box | basebor | 2m. 
fine. i ee eI Bag 18 *y TH bi 125 oe Je 
Bafiale, N. 7 3.925 B3 | 4.775 B3 5.90 B3 | 7.225 B3 | | ses we | | 
ies —}— -—— | -— -- ————|————--| t Special coated wale ——--- 
Del | terne deduct 
hese ee —_|—__—__ i caiedieae thie denichiaheseilil a | 1-25-10 cohe ta — 
e, Pa. | e n-ma| quality 
Lic ncambdnle SESEEEES —— SJ Be, ee —E 
Conshohocken, Pa. | 3.975 A2 pS ssoa2 | a oe deduct $2.20 from 125 {0 
‘Harrisburg, Pa. apa Wee) ae = oe carne 1.504 pam) 
Hartiord, C ELECTRO: 0.50-Ib add 
f | Satins Some. — |__| ——_—_——|———___| 254; 0.75-Ib add 65¢; 1.00-| ————— 
2 | Johnstown, Pa. 4.525 B3 | tb add $1.20. 
ee ee ane cal canst ee ee 
New even, Cenn. | | | 
os tea cuisines etennnapeibanednt ll ionsaaasetistitiians = cheeses enemies 
“Pheoniaville, Pa. = 
“Sparrows Pt., Md. 5.90 B3 | 7.225 B3 | 8.075 B3 4.625 B3 | $880.83 | $7.50 B3 
| Worcester, Mass. 4.825 45 | 
ae ed Set et bekod ena iCoed 
| Trenton, N. J. | 
Alten, Ill. 470 Li | cs 
“Ashland, Ky 3.925 A7 5.175 A? yl 
“Canten-Massillen, | 5.05 R/ | 
Dever, Ohie | 
Chicago, Joliet, Il. 5.90 U/ 4.525 AS 
| N4,R3 
‘Sorkog tt ies Na | 
Cleveland, Ohie 3.925 3, 5.175 R3 5.90 J3, | 7.225 3, 4.525 AS | { 
R3 R3 R3 
‘Detroit, Mich. 4.075 G3, | 49253 6.0563 | 7.37563 | 
M2 
il ao reel eae I aes Ocal ial 
Newport, Ky. 3.925 N5 r as 
& | Gary, Ind. Harbor, | 3.92513, | 4.775 13, | S275U/, | $.175 13, | S.675U/ | 5.90UI,13 | 7.225 UI | $8.70 73, | $7.4013, | 6.10U/, 
. | Indiana ULYI ULYI B ul 6.40 Y/ | 7.725 Y/ on ULYI ul | Y/ 
0) Oe cERREN RUE ENEEEEATET — sonnei teelintenensnentenasatintneniinaniemannemeaaialinaseasninicisiistdi 
é | Granite City, Hl. 4.125 G2 $.475G2 | 5.375G2 $7.60G2 | 6.302 
: Kehemo, Ind. 4.025 C9 5.025 C9 | 4.625 C9 | 
ee a i I eecsaschaanteeiqecinimanivetieideicnmatinnelencsintinil 
Mansheld, Ohie 5.675 E2 5.05 E2 | 
Middletown, Ohie 4.775 A7 5.175 A7 | 5.675 A7 | 
Niles, Ohio 3925S! | 5.80N3 | 5.275N3 | 6525N3 | 5.45S/ | 5.90 S! $7.40 R3 | 
Sharon, Pa. 5.175 N3 5.675 N3 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.925 A 4.775 AT 23. $.275U/ | $.175U/ 5.90 J3, | 7.2253, | 7925U/ | 4.525 45 | $8.70 J3, | $7.40J3, | 6.10U7 
Midland, Pa. U 6 Ul Ul | 4.725 P6 UI Ul | 4 
Butler, Pa. A7 | | 
ae AES Deere en ta ee catcaaeta ea en ieee 
Portsmouth, Ohio | 3.925 P7 | 4.775 P7 | 4.525 P7 
Weirton, Wheeling, | 3.925 W3, | 4.775 W3, | 5.275 W3, 5.675 W3,| 590 W3 | 7.225 W3 | $8.70 W3, | $7.40W3, | 6.10 F3, 
| Follansbee, W. Va. | WS w Ws Ws Ws Ws 
|-— cues CARSON | ae ee mpempanees = » eneneneenttneemnnseccac acl nmmeseanieguaenpenepasenanrense Nh <aaannegegpanaeeTES 
Youngstown, Ohio | 3.925 R3, 5.175 Y/ 5.90 U/,R3\ 7.225 R3 | 4.525 Y/ | $8.70 R3 | 
UI,Y! 640 Y/ | 7.725 YI 
| 
LT | ————— / —————— 9 EO oe 
Fontana, Cal. 5.875 K/ 6.675K/ | 8.275K/ | 325K) | 
Geneva, a TT — e hT ee Pes | ee — =e ee 
a“ f.? . hl! hh. hl UL. oe -.. ee: | A115 06 {4 865S2 | ponent oO 
i teciegkes, sd as? oe TT | 5.325 B2 | 
a Terrance, Cal. | 
z __ maieenenetens SSS EEE cease av ai — - n = Se — 
Minnegus, Cole. | 4.775 C6 
nee ictal rile anise trae etn err eae terrmeateatapeepeeni lh gummimaenibaenl teenie enna . a a 
San Francisco, Niles, | 4.625 C7 | 5.725 C7 | 6.025 C7 | 5.178 C7 | $9.45C7 | $8.15 C7 
_Pittsburg, Cal. | | | | 
‘Seattle, Wash. a] ee) ee Te | — a ee eee 
LE ————— ————s ee a 
| Atlanta, Ga 
ot | a | | | —_ —E——— _ — - eer ene eaeaesr een 
E | Fairfield, Ata 3.925 R3, | 4.775 72 | 5.275 R3, 5.90 T2 | $.125 T2 | 4 4525 72 | $8.80 72 | $7.50 
& |_Mebame City, Ala. | 72 72 5.225 R3 | R3 
eal se ee | | —_—_—— | ee Oe eee yp OO - ~— ———__—_— | —— — 
Houston, Texas 4.325 S2 | | 4.925 S2 | 
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Bethlehem, Pa. 
Buffale, N. Y. 

"Claymont, Del. ee 
Coatesville, Pa. eas eae 
Conshehecken, Pa. te eee 

| Harrisburg, Pa. eae ee 

Je ceases esse 

| Hartferd, Conn. 

& Johnstown, Pa. 4.15 B3 4.15 B3 
id | Fairless, Pa. 4.30 UI 4.30 UI 
Newark, N. J. a y 

New Haven, Conn. Pe. eee ae 
Camden, N. J. a5, 7 af 
Putnam, Conn. a ae 
‘Sparrows Pt, Md | 4S BS 
‘Palesse, Were Wercester, ~ 

Mansfield, | Mass. 
“Readville, Mass. | - 
Alten, Ml. 4.35 Li 
Ashland, Ky. < 
Canten-Massillon, lS 
Ohie 
Chicago, Joliet, I. | 4.15U/, 4.15 RI,N4 
N4,W8 
4.22 R3 
Cleveland, Ohie 4.21 R3 4.15 R3 
Detroit, Mich. 430R5G3 | 
an ta i ll ee 
2 Duluth, Minn. 
Gary, Ind. Harber, | 4.15 13, U/, | 4.18 13, UI 
Crawfordsville y/ 
i eee eee a 
= _Gronite City, TH. es 
Kokome, Ind. 
Sterling, I. 4.25 Né4 4.25 Né4 
Niles, Ohio 
Sharen, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 4.15 /3,UI 4.15 J3,U/ 
Midland, Pa. 
Posten, Glo mam i a 
Weirton, Wheeling, | 4.15 W3 
Follansbee, W. Va 
TYeungstewn, Ohio 4.15 UI.YI « 15 R3, Ul, 
4.20 R3 Y/ 

Emeryville, Cal. 4.90 J5 4.90 J5 
Fentana, Cal. 4.85K/ 4.85 K/ 
Geneva, Utah 
Kansas City, Mo. 4.75 S2 4.75 S2 

| Los Angeles, 4.85 B2,C7 4.85 B2,C7 

i Terrance, Cal. 
Minnequa, Cele. 4.60 C6 4.75 C6 
Portland, Ore. 4.90 02 
San Francisco, Niles, | 4.85 C7,P9 4.85 C7.P9 

Pittsburg, Cal. 4.90 B2 | 4.90 B2 

Seattle, Wash. 4.90 B2.N6 v6 | 4902 4.90 B2 
Atlanta, Ga. rr 35 A8 4.35 A8 

x= | Fairfield, Ala. City, | 4.15 72,C/6 Gs Oe |g RTE 

5 | Birmingham, Als. 4.18 R3 

3 |———_—__—_—_ 

*” | Heusten, Ft. Werth, ae 4.55 S2 | 4.55 48S 
l one Star, Tex. 
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5.70 R3 


5.65 W/0 


5.65 P/@ 
5.75 WI0 





BARS 


4.875 B3,R3 | 6.325 B3,B5 





“6.175 R3 
4.875 B3 
5.025 Ul 


6.50 P10 


6.775 BS 


6.325 R2,R3, 
TS 


2 hand, 


6.325 AS, 
cls 


6.425 RS 
6.475 PS 
6.525 BS,P3 





6.325 R3,MS 


4.875 13, UI, 
Y/ 





6.225 B3 


6.225 B3 


6.65 Wid 


6.325 ASW, 
id 


4.10 C4 


3.85 C3 


4.10 BS 


410 AT 


die Ul .we 


410 J5,R3 


6.375 GS 425 G3 


6225 U!,13 
6.725 Y/ 





4.30 G2 


ae 


ate S/ 


5.20 A5,C8, | 4875 U/,CIl ae" 6.225 J3,U! | 410 J3,U/ 


J3.W10 
5.26 R3 











5.20 Y/,F2 | 4875U/,Y!,| 6.325 YI, 
Clo C10,F2 
S925Ki 
5.475 S2 
6.65 R3 5.925 B2 
6.96 R3 
adie ead 
| S275 S2 

















410 3 
6225U) | 4.10 R3, UI, 
6725 Y! Y/ 
TATSKI | 4.75K/ 

41007 
6.825 S2 
6.925 B2 

sc 
6975 B2 
6975 B2 | 5.00 B2 
6.22572 | 410 R3,72 

4.50 L3,S2 


4.10 B3 


4.10 L4 
4.10 A2 


4.10 B3 





4.18 13, UI, 
Yl 











Italies identity preducers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per lb., unless otherwise meted. Extras apply 











$.15U/ 


5.15 J3 


$.18U/ 


__ OOOO OO": | | | | | LT 


——— ee 


























PLATES WIRE 
Hi Ser. 
Fleer Lew a 
Plate Alley Aiey | ES 
ee 
62583 | SSH, 
"5.55 CA 
5.55 Lé4 . 
5.15 A2 an. 
5.15 C3 — 
55SB3 | 62583. | ssn 
S55BS | 62583 | 5.625.) 
5.825 45, 
W6 


ia 
oe 





625 U/ §.525 Al, 
R3,N4,W7 
| 
6.25 J3 5.525 AS, 
R3,C13 
6.40 GS 
5.525 AS 
5.625 M4 


625 UI,15 
675 Y/ 


faa 
Poe ae 5.625 N4 


625 SI! 





———$——— 
































SSU! | 62573, Ur | Bs2s 4’, 
- , 1306 
ia 
7s) | ses 
660K! | 695K/ 
6257 
6.125 S? 
6.a7s B 
| 5.175 Ob 
St 
re 
| 647807 
vee 
7.15 B2 
5.125 AB 


| Oe 


Tue Iron AcE 





4i Acm 
42 Alan 
43 Alles 


45 Ame 
46 Ang 
47 Arm 
(8 Atla 


Bi Bab 
B? Beth 
Bi Betl 
Bi Bla 
BS Bhis 


( Cal 
CQ) Car 
C3) Cen 
Cla: 
Coll 
(6 Col 
C7 Col 
§ Col 
or 


Coy 


Fl Fu 
F) Fit 




























( 
Gi 


PIPE 


STAND 
Sparrow 
Youngs! 
Fontana 
Pittsbu 
Alton, I 
Sharon 
Fairless 
Pittsbu: 
Wheeli 
Wheat! 
Youngs 
Indiana 
Lorain 


EXTRA 

PLAI 
Sparro 
Youngs 
Fontan, 
Pittsbu 
Alten, | 
Sharon 
Pittsbu 
Wheeli 
Wheat! 
Youngs 
Indian 


Lorain 


Gi 

, 
2 In 
Tl 


East § 


-Steel Prices 
Effective June 8, 1954) 
Key to Steel Producers 


With Principal Offices 


Chicago 
el Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
um Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 


Acme tet 
Alan We 
Allegh« ny 


American metals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 


Americar & Wire Div., Cleveland 
Angell Na haplet Co., Cleveland 
Armco St rp., Middletown, O. 
Atlantic Stee! Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Vilcox Tube Div., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
scific Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 


Babcock & 
Bethlehem i 


Calstrip Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
Carpenter Ste el Co., Reading, Pa. 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Claymont Products Dept., Claymont, Del. 
Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown, O. 
Colorado Fuel & ron Corp., Denver 
Columbia Geneva Steel Div., San Francisco 
Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Copperweld Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
? Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
3 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Compressed Steel Shafting Co., Readville, Mass. 
§ G.0. Carlson, Inc., Thorndale, Pa. 
Connors Steel Div., Birmingham 


Columbia 


Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
? Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Dickson Weatherproof Nail Co., Evanston, Ill. 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, O. 


Firth Sterling, Inc., MeKeesport, Pa. 
F) Fitzsimmons Steel Corp., Youngstown 
F3 Follansbee Steel Corp., Follansbee, W. Va. 


slobe Iron Co., Jackson, O 


STANDARD T. & C. 
Sparrows Pt. B3 
Youngstown R3 
Fontana K/ 
Pittsburgh /3 

Alton, fll. L/ 

Sharon M3 

Fairless N2 
Pittsburgh N/ 
Wheeling W5 
Wheatland W4 
Youngstown Y/ 
Indiana Harbor Y/ 
Lorain N2 


-— —— a -_— 7 
Sesecse: SH2Onoew 
ecocec]e: cooecce 
PRES L: SPL Tt 
ecoocooo: coco 


EXTRA STRONG 

: PLAIN ENDS 

Sparrows Pt. 83 

Youngstown R3 29. 
Fontana K/ 16. 
Pittsburgh J 29. 
Alton, ll. £7 27. 
Sharon M3 29 
Pittsburgh XN 29. 
Wheeling W/5 29. 
Wheatland Ww4 29 
Youngstown 29. 
indiana Harbor Y/ 28. 


Lorain NV? 29. 


~_~— 
_—— 





— te et et et et tet 
eocococoooooeo oo 
— et et et et et et 
weaovvevee-06 on 
ecococooococo oc 


vinuwwow vinwwownow 





Vnwanwavaw vn 


Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 
Greer Steel Co., Dover, O. 


Hanna Furnace Corp., Detroit 


Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland 


Jackson lron & Steel Co., Jackson, O. 
Jessop Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 
Judson Steel Corp., Emeryville, Calif. 


Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Cal. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria 
Koppers Co., Granite City, Ill. 


Laclede Steel Co., St, Louis 
La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 
Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 


Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O. 
McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 
Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. 


Mid-States Steel & Wire Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass. 


National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 

National Tube Div., Pittsburgh 

Niles Rolling Mill Div., Niles, O. 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 
Newport Steel Corp., Newport, Ky. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle 
Newman Crosby Steel Co., Pawtucket, R. I 


Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
Oregon Steel Mills, Portland 


Page Steel & Wire Div., Monessen, Pa 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel Div., Plymouth, Mich 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 


P8 E Plymouth Steel Co., Detroit 
P9 Pacific States Steel Co., Niles, Cal. 
P10 Precision Drawn Steel Co., Camden, N. J. 


Pil 


Ri 
R2 
R3 
R4 
R5 
R6 
R7 


S/ 
S2 
S3 


S5 


W7 
ws 
w9 


Production Steel Strip Corp., Detroit 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, O. 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 

Roebling Sons Co., John A., Trenton, N. J. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 

Rodney Metals, Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 
Rome Strip Steel Co., Rome, N. Y. 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 

Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham 
Standard Forging Corp., Chicago 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 
Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 

Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Tonawanda Iron Div., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., Fairfield 
Tennessee Products & Chem. Corp., Nashville 
Thomas Strip Div., Warren, O. 

Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 
Tremont Nail Co., Warcham, Mass. 

Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth 


United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
Fred Ulbrich & Sons, Wallingford, Conn. 


Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn 
Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Wheatland Tube Co., Wheatland, Pa 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., Buffalo 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
Wisconsin Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill. 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala 


W10 Wyeoft Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
WI1 Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass 


Y/ 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 





Base discounts (pct) f.0.b. mills. Base price about $200 per net ton. 


BUTTWELD 
e 4 In. 


Gal. 


16. 
18. 

5. 
18. 
16. 
18. 


.25 
.25) 
.25) 
.25 
25| 
.25) 
. 25) 
25} 
.25) 
25 
25) 
25) 
.25) 


18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
17. 





vunwuauw vViunnuwwen 
vinwwuww vnviuvcgu . 


.25 
.25 
.25 
.25) 
.25 
.25| 
.25) 
.25 
.25 
.25 
25} 


vn 


36. 
| 23. 
36. 
34. 
36. 
36. 
36. 
36. 
36. 
35.25) 





| 3. 





VieIiViouwuwniun ww 








16.25) 0. 20. 


16.25) 0.75) 20. 


SEAMLESS 


2%In. | 3 In. 344-4 In. 


| — 
Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Blk. | Gal. 
| | i 


| 
22.25 om 78 


| 
22.25) 5.0 


22.25) 5.0 
22.28) 5.0 








| 
j 
i 


23.75 6.75| 28. 


23.75 6.75) 28. 9.75 


16.25; 0.75) 20.75) 3.75) 23.75) 6.75) 28. 9.75 








aviawnuauwiaw 


| 36. 
' 


Galvanized discounts based on zinc, at 11¢ per Ib, East St. Louis. For each 1¢ change in zinc, discounts may vary as follows: 1 in., 34 in., and 1 in., 1 pt.; 1% in., 1% in, 2 in., 3 pt. 


im, Sin, ‘4 pt. Calculate discounts on even cents per ib of zinc, i.e., if zinc is 16.51¢ to 17.50¢ per Ib. use 17¢. Jones & Laughlin discounts apply only when zinc price changes I¢. 


f Threads only buttweld and seamless, 214 pts. higher discount. Plain ends, buttweld and seamless, 3 in. and under, 414 pts. higher discount. Buttweld jobbers’ discount, 5 pct 
44 St. Louis zine price now 11.00¢. 


. -75) 21. | | | 
| 36.25) 21. .25| 23.0 | 37.75) 22. 16.25) @.75) 20.75) 3.75) 23.75) 6.75) 28.75) 9.75 
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(Effective June 8, 1954) To identify producers, see Key on pi eding page 
___ ELECTRICAL SHEETS = =MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 
Celd-Reduced ——— 
RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 22-Gage | Hot-Rolled| (Coiled or Cut Length) 3 1% 
3 £ 
F.0.b. Mill (Cut | Semi- | Fully wo EF Bie = 
— Cents Per Lb | Lengths)* | Processed | Processed z Hea Ww 
a i SS a a we a. 2.3 . ' 
| oe 3 + oe Field . 8.05 2m ° gig gi: . 
FebmMi |> |S) 5/8/15) 2/8 Armature 8.15 8.40 ‘8.90 Bes) g] Ses) ele 18 
Cotertb i= (21S iol. le las Elect. 8.75 9.00 9.50 4\s3/ = ol" Si ala 15 
“| 2 | 3 : © ~ 33 — ° By 10.00 ay .50 5 F zg . ? >2 Fi | w rs 
ss| > fj; s|/ 2/5 namo ‘ 10.90 1.40 4 ed ‘ atin 
| 2/3) 4 | Sh ahd: ee 11.60 11.85 12.35 sich __ | SS Stare a |e 7 
‘ Trans. 65 12.15 Grain Oriented F.o.b. Mill Col} Col |Col} Col) Cot | ¢/Nb. | eh special 
Bessemer U/ 4.325)5. 20/5. 275) ae ae... Extra 
So. Chicago R3 | ...../7.05 Trans. 58 12.65 | Trans. 80...... 16.25 Alabama City R3.....|131| 140)... |149| 15316, 675)7.075 ivegula 
Cleveland R3 SD becal A ee ae Aliquippa Pe J3 131 143)...| | 15016. 67517 29 War 
Ensley 72 |4. 325)5. 20) Produci ints: Beech Bott WS Atlanta A ‘ 133) 145). .|151) 158/6.775/7, sissipp 
Fairheld 72. | 5.20 17.05)... .|5. 125) (AS): Gramite City (G2); Sede ates (ID. s M Ss —-_ Bartonville K2.._..__|133] 145]. (151! 158\6.77517.35 Missis 
Gary U/ |4.325\5. 20 5. 125] (E2); Newpert, Ky. (N5); Niles, O. (N3); Vandergrift Buffalo W6........ ; he 
Ind. Harbor /3._|4.325 \S.275|7.05 5.125) (Ul); Warren, 0. (R3); Zenceville (A). Chicago, Ill. N# 131} 143). ..|149) 156)6.675|7. 29 
Johnstown B3 5.20 | | * Coils 75¢ higher. ’ Cle A6. ; 137}... C. 
Joliet U/ |... |5-20)8.275 oe Geveland 45... i fe 6.635 
Kansas City S2 | 7.30) 111.00 Crawfordsville M4... ./133) 145|.. |151| 153\6.77517. 
Lackawanna B3)4. 325 5. 20/5. 275) 5.125 CLAD STEEL Donora, Pa. A5.......|131| 140}. .|149 153)6.67517-07 eo 
Lebanon B3 7.05|10.50) ‘11.00 Se Duluth A5 _..|131} 140}145} 149) 1531667517 073 6 to 24 
Minnequa C6. /4. 325, 5.70) iS. 275) t 05 |S. 125) 11.00 Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet Fairfield, Ala. 72.... .|131) 140 149) 153/6.67517.075 § to 24 
Pittsburgh O/ 10.50 11.00 No. 304, 20 pct. Giieaten Dé... 139) 148). |. 6 to 24 
Pittsburgh P5 10.50 11.00 Coatesville, Pa., ; *32.7 Housten S?. . 139) 148 . | 161)7.075)7.475 j-in. @ 
Pittsburgh /3 7.05 | - Washington, Pa. de peak sei Johnstown, Pa. B3... |131| 143/145 156/6..675)7.225 Frat 
Pitt’g, Cal. C7 |. «=f (5.275) Claymont, Del., C4 as Joliet, Ul. AS. 131] 140]. 1149) 153/6.67517.075 rail 
Seattle B7 7.55) \5.275|11.50 New Castle, Ind., 12 agi Gam, cds, ee Kokomo, Ind. C9... . .|133| 142 151) 155/6.775/7.175 ship! 
Steelton B3 4.325 5.275) |S. 125) Nickel-carbon Los Angeles B2 7.625 Clas 
Struthers Y/ 10 pet. Coatesville, Pa., L4............ 37.5 Kansas City S2...._. .|143] 152]... |161) 165\7.2757.675 pipe is 
Torrance C7. __| 5.275) Inconel-carbon Minnequa C6... . 136) 148|150}154) 162\6.925)7. 325 
Youngstown R3 17.05 10 pet., Coatesville, Pa., L4........... 46.10 Monessen P6... 131| 145|...|...| 157/6.675:7.295 
| ltt Monel-carbon Moline, UL R3 |...) \i45| | 
a ———— 10 pet. Coatesville, Pa., L#............ 38,90 Pittsburg, Cah C7 ...]150} 163]. .|173) 173}7.625\8. 025 
; ae Portsmouth ‘ 6.675 aa 
* Includes annealing and pickling, sandblasting. Rankin, Pa. A5 131} 140 153)6.675/1.075 $1609 
Se. Chicago R3 .|131] 140}145]149) 153)6.675|7.075 re 
S. San Francisco C6. 173 
——iiantanii : . Sparrows Pt. e 133 .{¥51) 158|6,775\7. 325 Opent 
: Struthers, 0. Y/ \6..675)7. 175 ae 
WARE- Base price, f.o.b., dollars per 100 Ib. Worcester 45 137). |... 6.975] Oe 
HOUSES | insta ne ul Williamsport, Pa. S/0.'133' 158 Mesab 
Sheets Strip Plates Shapes Bars Alloy Bars Cut Nails, cazloads, base $8.00 per keg (less 20¢ to Mesab 
jobbers), at Conshohocken, Pa. (42). = 
7 | < c c * Alabama City and So. Chicago don’t include zine extra ste 
= |2-/% sis =| 3 3 3 5 z Galvanized products computed with zine at 11.0¢ per Ib rates, 
> = Seite = = te 4 = Zis siz viz s te ec? and wu 
re | 3 eS) 2s| 3 5) 3 | 3) 3u8| 304) dud| bet =. in eff 
- 2 we a a «¢ = as 3s x . =<—s «> (=si 12S om CoN 
s nes 2 > Se s = es < = s2*| s58| se zse decrea 
5 646 | = /SE\/s2\ 2/8 Sa| = | Se | S22) S28] Sle) Sis C-R SPRING STEEL Accour 
Baltimore $.20 | 6.20 | 7.12 | 7.36 | 7.00 | | 6.85 | 6.98 | 6.86 | 8.17 | CARBON CONTENT ran 
7.78 
Birmi 15 0} 7. | . ‘ 6.35 | 6.35 | 6.15 | 8.90 Cents Per Lb | 
ae: ee eee eer | , | Fab. Mill | 0.26-| 0.41 | 0.61-| 0.81-| 1.06 ae 
Boston .20 | 6.89 | 7.83-| 9.18 | 7.13 | 9.352| 7.13 | 7.06 | 6.87 | 8.35 | 12.40 | 11.94-| 14.65 | 14.55- 0.40 | 0.60 | 0.80 | 1.05 | 1.35 Con: 
. | 8.38 | _ sit lati 12. 28 ‘ 14.58 ——__—_——_|- anima Found 
ffal .20 | 6.18-| 7.15 | 8.70 | 6.65-| 6.65-| 6.55-| 6.35 | 7.70 | 11.95-| 14.45 | 14.2 : Ce 
nn 6.20 | | 6.79 | 6.68 | 6.59 12.15 | 14.55 Beldgagert, Conn. S7*! 5.75 Ue 4 10.59 os Found 
Chi 20 | 6.18 | 7.12 | 7.95 | 6.42 | 6.33 | 6.46 | 6.28 | 7.30 | | 14. Carnegie, Pa. 7. -60 | % 
—_ . . | or | ae Cleveland A5 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55, 12.8% oo 
Cincinnati 20 | 6.30 | 7.11 | 6.66 | | 6.62 | 6.93 | 6.52 | 7.60 | 11.85 | 14.30 Detroit D/ | 5.65 | 7.85 | 8.80 | 10.55 Det! 
| Detroit D2 | 5.60 | 7.85 | 8.80 | ; Nev 
Cleveland .20 | 6.18 | 7.12 | 8.25 | 6.58 | 6.50 | 6.79 | 6.34 | 7.40 | 12.04 | 11.74 | 14.29 | 14.19 Harrison, N. J. C//. | 8.90 | 10.85) 13.15 Seal 
Denver 7.95 | 8.85 |10.45-| 8.20 | 9.55 | 7.96 | 7.95 | 8.05 | 9.05 | 15.75 New Castle, Pa. B4 | 5.80 | 8.00 | 8.60 Swe 
10.47 | New Haven,Conn.D/ 5.90 | 7.95 | 8.90 | 10.85 Pail 
Detroit .20 | 6.35-| 7.29-| 8.42 | 6.69-| 7.36 | 6.80 | 6.91-| 6.56 | 7.60 | 12.47 | 11.92 | 14.42 | 13.44- Riverdale, Ill. A/ 5.70 | 7.80 | 8.75 | 10.70) 13.00 Brie 
| 6.45 | 7.31 7.71 6.93 14.62 Buffalo, N.Y. R7...| 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55 12.8 Cle 
Houston .20 | 7.15 | 7.45-| 9.23 | 7.45 | 7.20 | 7.35 | 7.45 | 9.30- pe RD 5 tacts Sharon, Pa. S/ 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55 12.8 Cin 
| 7.60 9.40 Trenton R4 7.95 | 8.90 | 10.85) 13.15 St. | 
Kansas City 20 | 6.85 | 7.09 |......| 7.00 | 7.13 | 6.95 | 8.07 ; ae “i Wallingford W/ 6.20 | 7.95 | 8.90 | 10.85) 13.19 St 
Warren, Ohio 74 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55 12 8 Bin 
Los Angeles .20 | 7.25 | 9.00 | 8.85-| 7.55 | | 7.20 | 7.35 | 7.15 | 9.10 12.90 ..| 15.90 Weirton, W. Va. W3.| 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55) 12.8 Lon 
9.75 | 9.75 Worcester, Mass. A5| 6.30 | 7.95 | 8.90 | 10.85) 13.15 
Memphis .10 | 6.79 | 7.69 6.90 | 7.01 | 7.09 | 6.88 | 7.89- aL. Youngstewn C5..__.| 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55 
8.76 La a 
Milwaukee... .20 | 6.35 | 7.29 | 8.17 | 6.59 6.50 | 6.63 | 6.45 | 7.57 | 77 14.22 *Seldon Pittsburgh base. 
New Orleans... .15 | 6.51 | 7.41 6.63 | 6.73 | 6.81 | 6.60 | 8.37 R TUBES 
New York .30 | 6.78 | 7.75-| 8.37-| 7.16 | 9.15%) 6.99 | 6.90 | 7.06 | 8.43 | 12.29 | 11.99 | 14.54 | 14.44 BOILE 
8.37 | 8.417) a et | Vents 
Norfolk 20 | 6.90 | 7.00 | | 7.00 | 7.00 | 7.00 | 8.50 Size | Seamless | Elec. Weld 
| | | 00 ft. carload c . 
Philadelphia 25 | 6.35-| 7.13 | 7.87 | 7.02 | | 6.63 | 6.67 | 6.87 | 8.19 11.74 14.19 os 10 te 24 ft. l 
6.53 F.o.b. Mill OD- | B.W.| H.R.| C.D.) H.R) CD 
Pittsburgh .20 | 6.18 | 7.12 | 8.00 | 6.55 |......| 6.33 | 6.46 | 6.28 | 7.65 11.60 14.05 In. | Ga. 
} | | ee - | | —. 
Portland 10 | 7.60-| 8.45-| 9.05 | 7.65 | 7.30 | 7.25 | 7.35 |10.65 
8.75 | 9.75 ! 2 13 be 34)32. 98/26. 5131.98 
Salt Lake City. .20 | 8.60 {10.50 |10.503| 9.25 | 8.10 | 8.25 | 9.20 |11.25 | Bebcock & Wikcor..| = | i> [ae aziee.41(35.1010.6 Oa. 
| 3° | 12 |a2.52)51.28/41.2349.72 In, 
San Francisco. .20 | 7.35 | 8.70 | 9.80 | 7.60 7.20 | 7.25 | 7.15 | 9.75 | 12.90 | 15.90 | 3% | 12 49.63/59. 87/48. 13/58.06 — 
| 4 | 10 |65.91/79.5063.92)77.10 
Seattle .20 | 7.95-| 9.30-| 9.80 | 7.80 7.40-| 7.30-| 7.40-|10.45-| 13.15 15.60 | “ 
8.15 | 9.50 8.00 | 7.60 | 7.50 | 7.60 |10.65 | N 1 Tub > 13 132.98 26.51 
Se. Louis 20 | 6.48 | 7.42 | 8.25-| 6.72 | 7.70-| 6.73 | 686 | 6.58 | 7.78 | 12.20 | 11.90 | 14.45 | 14.30 nn ee 24% | 12 |36.82|44.41 35.70 Ff 
8.30 | 8.53 14.35 3 12 |42.52/51.28 41.23 tot 
St. Paul 1S | 6.84 | 7.78) 8.61 | 7.08 |13.22 | 6.99 \7 7.12 * 6. %4 | 8. 06 | | 12.42 34> | 11 |49.63/59.87 48.13 oni 
| 8.33 4 10 . 91/79. 50 63.92 : 
iz cea came ii sactaten oem a a Seen em os 
Base Quantities (Standard unless otherwise spells: Cold finished bars; 2000 Ib or Pittsburgh Steel | 2 | 13 |27.34)32.98 4 
over. Alloy bars; 1000 to 1999 Ib. All others; 2000 to 9999 Ib. All HR products may be | 24 | 12 |36.82)44.4 3 
combined for quantity. All galvanized sheets may be combined for quantity. CR sheets 3 | 12 /42.52)51.28 
may not be combined with each other or with galvanized sheets, for quantity. | 34% | 11 [49.63)59.8 °y 
E xceptions: (1)500 to 1499 Ib. (2)20,000 Ib or over. (8)450 to 1499 Ib. (4)500 to 9999 \4 10 |65.91|79. 50 2 
lb. (°)1000 Ib or over. (*)400 to 1499 Ib. (7)1500 to 3499 Ib. (*)2000 to 5999 Ib. a ne mn — 
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__Mise ianeous Prices — 
: ive June 8, 1954) 





OOL STEEL 
F.o.b. Miil 

Base 
\ C1 V Mo Co per Ib 
3 { 1 . $1.48 
8 j l . 2.16 
, i 2 > — 1.64 
{ 1.5 8 — .895 

‘ : 6 . 1.005 + 
h-cart TORIIEME . .< crscove .70 
oi] harder anganese Goss “ng aies 
Special cal ‘ yevcap aca 355 
Extra cal ee eee vovene °° .30 
regular ‘ i “* “** . . 25 
“Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
sissippi ar ¢ per lb higher. West of 

Mississipp ¢ higher. 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


: Per Net Ton 

¢ to 24-in., del’d Chicago $111.80 to $115.30 
to 24-in., del’'d N. Y. 115.00 to 116.00 
: 94-in., Birmingham 98.00 to 102.50 
n. and larger f.o.b. cars, San 

. Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 

rail shipments ; rail and water 

; shipments less .......$129.50 to $131.50 
; Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
. pe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 

; I 

5 

5 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


1.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 

: er Lake ports. Prices effective July 
19 to end of 1954 season. 

Gross Ton 











; penhearth lump ........ os Sibae 
Olid range, bessemer ..... iin 10.30 
range, nonbessemer ... on 10.15 
Mesabi, bessemer i cKsh'es OMe os 10.05 
‘ Mesabi, nonbessemer Baca tet hi 9.90 
High phosphorus ath taba 9.90 
: Prices based on upper Lakes rail freight 
rates, Lake vessel freight rates, handling 
| unloading charges, and taxes thereon, 
effec n June 24, 1953. Increases or 
reases after such date are for buyer's 
COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net-Ton 
nnelisville, Pa. ......$14.25 to $14.50 
ndry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 
- mnelisville, Pa. ...... $16.50 to $17.00 
a Foundry, oven coke 
4 Buffalo, del’d ee ute $28.08 
, CRON TA ks <e , 24.50 
Detroit, f.0.b. ..... aa paises. oe 
New England, del’d ....... oo 26.06 
Seaboard, N. J., f.o.b. .......... 24.00 
Philadelphia, f.o.b - . 23.95 
swedeland, Pa., f.o0.b. ne win wes 23.85 
ao Painesville, Ohio, f.o.b. aonahe 24.00 
Fe i eo - 25.00 
85 eveland, del’'d ..... 606% os Bee 
15 ‘incinnati, del’d ht eee 26.56 
St. Paul, f.0.b. ... Stat acs Va 23.75 
g St. Li eo I eee . 26.00 
35 rmingham, f.o.b. .. oe eat ene 22.65 
‘ ne Star, Tex., f.o.b. ... 18.50 
ELECTRODES 
per 1b, f.0.b. plant, threaded, with 
nipples, unboxed 
D | 
GRAPHITE CARBON 
Diam. | Length Diam. | Length 
2 In.) | On. | Price (in.) (In.) Price 















a | 20.50 | 40 | 100,110) 8.95 
- 20.00 | 35 | 110 8.95 
wis) 72 | 20.60} 30 110 8.98 

rs 21.00 24 | 72t084| 9.10 

23.28 | 20 90 8.95 

4 26.00 17 72 9.10 

: 27.25 14 72 9.50 

2% 28.00 | 10,12 | 60 | 10.30 
2 | 2 | 43.80 & 60 | 10.85 
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NATTA MRAM ALCOR ON) 
SMa anne 


You need a 


GRAND RAPIDS 
GRINDER 


Here is extra value, extra accuracy, extra 
high-speed performance. Every Grand 
Rapids Hydraulic Feed Surface Grinder has 
a one-piece column and base for vibration- 
less rigidity and permanent alignment be- 
tween cross travel ways and upright head- 
ways. Both longitudinal table travel and 
cross feed are hydraulically operated. On 
the larger machines, the wheel head is 
powered for rapid vertical travel. The model 
55 has longitudinal table speed of 125 fpm.! 


All parts are machined to micrometric toler- 
ances and precision assembled for perfect 
freedom of action and entire elimination of 
play. That's why 6 out of 10 of these ma- 
chines are sold to firms already using Gall- 
meyer and Livingston grinding machinery. 


@® SEND FOR FULL FACTS TODAY! 
We'll answer within 24 hours 


r-—-—-------------7- 











| 

| GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. | 

| 400 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Please send me the following literature without | 

obligation: | 

R . ] Grand Rapids Surface Grinder Catalog | 

GALLMEYE | (J Grand Rapids Universal Cutter and Tool Grinder 
| Catalog 

——esOnA| oo"  =«=s 

| NAME a a : ara | 

| POSITION | 

<———_—__———_——| 

FIRM ADDRESS -s ee 

Sarees pi a i isis et ca eins tinned 








feat, CRANES 


Best in Service... Best in Savings 


Engineers — the men who know cranes best — have been 
specifying “Shaw-Box” Cranes for more than six decades. 
There is only one basic reason: the inseparable advantages of 
absolute dependability and permanent economy. 


Efficient, low-cost operation, convenient maintenance and 
complete protection for man, load and crane go hand-in-hand 
with outstanding endurance in the severest services. For every 
‘“Shaw-Box” Crane is the product of an organization with 
more than eight acres of engineering and plant facilities geared 
exclusively to the development and manufacture of the most 
advanced load-handling equipment. 


‘“Shaw-Box” Crane production includes the greatest variety 
of standard types available from a single source. Capacities 
range from 500 lbs. to 300 tons or more. All are safety engi- 
neered and precision built to rigid specifications to assure the 
best long-term investment for your crane dollars. 


Your inquiry is invited. Send for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw- 
Box”’ Full-Electric Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 
218 for ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 25 tons: or Catalog 221 
for Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 


20 tons. 
a 
FE FORT, preewe RA 
» CRANES 
| ARN Se SERA RR RRA - 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hojsts and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘ ‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
i Aircraft Products 


{MAXWELL } 


MANNING 
: K< 


Ni JHOOW D9 
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—MiseeHaneous Pricgs_ 
(Effective June 8. ; 54) 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS. SCREWs 





Fire ¢ 
F First 4 
Consumer Price; (ext 
(Base, discount, f.0.b. mill, Pittshyr») N . 
Cleveland, Birmingham or ¢ hicago) a ¢ 
roun 
ept 
Nuts, Hot Pressed, Cold Punched—sq Silica 
Pct Off List wt. Ut 
Less Less Childs, 
Keg K. Keg x icag 
a teg. Hvy Westel 
% in. & smaller +2 15 Lo” 3 ifol 
9/16 in. & % in. +7 11 32° +1 Super 
*%4 in. to 1% in. Hay 
inclusive .. +8 10 +2799 is. ha 
154 in. & larger +9 9 +27 Cr 
* 9/16 to & in. Silica 
ee ig to 1% in. ern 
siuica 
Pa 
Nuts, Hot Pressed—Hexagon Silica 
% in. & smaller 11 26 § 4 ago 
9/16 in. & %&% in. 2 18 +20 net Silica 
% in. to 1% in. and 
inclusive .. +6 12 +25 14 
15% in. & larger +8 10 +25 Chron 
Stands 
Nuts, Cold Punched—Hexagon stand 
% in. & smaller 11 26 ‘ aad 
9/16 in. & %& in. 9 24 +2 
as a 
¥% in. to 1% in. r 
inclusive .... +1 16 +9 ) Magni 
154 in. & larger+16 3 +20 1 Stands 
mi 
Nuts, Semi-Finished—Hexagon 5 
% in. & smaller 23 36 i“ 8 Grain 
9/16 in. & & in. 18 32 4 2 domes 
% in. to 1% in. ’ in b 
inclusive ae 8 23 +8 1 me 
154 in. & larger+14 5 +20 net Li 
Light n t 
7/16 in. & small- n § 
er ance ating: | a 43 
% in. thru % in. 26 37 
% in. to 1% in. 7 bees 
inclusive ... 18 30 Fob 
Mid 
Stove Bolts Pet Off | Mis: 
Packaged, steel, plain finished 44%—1 
Packaged, plain finish ..... 25% —- 
sulk, plain finish**® ........ 59 
* Discounts apply to bulk shipments 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size au 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter Wa 
5000 pieces for lengths longer than 3-i Price, 
For lesser quantities, packaged price 4] 2 
plies F a ; ( 
**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickt: 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. F 
black oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net 
Rivets Base per 
ee 
% in. & larger Pot Of] Per 
7/16 in. and smaller awed 
Ney 
Cap and Set Screws na 
mt OF ¢ a 
(In bulk) Pet OF! k 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarst or me 
fine thread, % in. thru % in. x Fe, 
in., SAE 1020, bright .....---. ctl 
% im. thru 1 in. up to & including © in. ¥ 
% in. thru % in. x 6 in. & shorte! ' ecty 
high C double heat treat . oy ir 
% in. thru 1 in. up to & including © n lydr 


Milled studs .. sae ° 

Flat head cap screws, listed siz : Yt 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes | . mie 
Set screws, sq head, cup point, Ban Aur 


diam. and smaller x 6 in. & f rags 
ppe 
Machine and Carriage Bolts “i an 
Less it 
( ead 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & : ui 
MOTORE . on 0 0800 0een es . Vick 
9/16 in. & % in. x 6 in. & ‘ 
shorter ee o° : . Nick. 
% in. & larger x 6 in. & 7 19 - 
shorter ° . eeseeres 3 ; C 
All diam. longer than 6 in. + , Stal 
Lag, all diam. x 6 in. & Stain 
shorter ounseeene : 
Lag, all diam. longer than 
Ohi. sibs os 


6 
Plow bolts 








oh, 


ie 


GE 





_Misecctianeous Prices— 


(Ef-ctive June 8, 1954) 


REFRACTORIES 
Fire Clay Brick eee per 1000 
Ly KY Mo., Ohio, Pa. 
a Til KY» Saa'te. 00) $169.00 
No. 1 Ohio 
“Ma. Ky., Mo., Ti. 102,00 
“9 i meas ered. «<e, e 


clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 
Ground ain Pa., add $1.50)..... 16.60 


Silica Brick 


nion, Pa., Ensley, aa. Pw + 'ejals ae 00 
itd Hays “Pa. ais cue eres: 
“hicago District: ©. «453. oon .. 125.00 
Western Citak . vs peiee wen bpiee 131.00 
{ ‘alifornia oo 0% Oe ee 04 ot 6 anes 138.00 
Si yuty 
_—- Pa., Atheah Tex., Wind- 
ROM oc. os05s5 se eWeeenes Ane 132.00 
Curtner, Cail. * catue 150.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, * Bast- 
ern (except Hays, Pa. ) 19.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, ‘Hays, 
De. ii... one ae Cena 21.00 
Silica cement, ‘net ‘ton, bulk, Chi- 
cago District, Ensley, Ala. . 20.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 
and Calif. omih ieee te se See 
Chrome Brick Per net ton 


Standard chemically bonded Balt.. $86.00 
standard chemically bonded, Curt- 

ner, Calif. ..seccscuse ees 96.25 
Burne ad, DA os et ceca ee Seede’ « 80.00 


Magnesite Brick 


Standard Baltimore .. .....$109.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore ‘ 97.50 
Grain Magnesite St. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore 

in bulk fines removed ..... $64.40 


Domestic, f.0.b. Chewalah, Wash., 
Luning, Nev. 





in bulk jute oees ee « s eiere ee 

in sacks bein. aa 43.75 
Dead Burned Dolomite Per net ton 
Fob. bulk, producing points in: 

Pa, W.. Fis GO sty sb ewess .. $14.50 

Migwet- <6 ess sve «he eer ee 

Missouri Valley as oss 13.65 

FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel, f.o.b. Rosiclaire, Ill. 
Price, net ton ; Effective ‘CaFy content 


EE Fine VedeGe eat 6 PRE ee eR $44.00 
10% or more ..... tactretelweees SRAe 
60% or less ..... ib ee ak eae ete 38.00 





METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shippin nt, in ton 
lots, for wala 100 = 


Swedish sponge iron .c,i.f. 


New York, ocean bags 11.25¢ 
Canadian sponge iron, 

Del’d in East ........ 12.0¢ 
_ F.o.b. Iberville, P.Q. 10.5¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98 +% 

Fe, carload lots .... 18.0¢ 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 

- 9546 Be ........ 44.0¢ 

‘lectrolytic iron, unannealed, 

ninus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 60.0¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron mi- 
nus 300 mesh, ete, ” -63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 
Carbonyl iron, ‘size 0 
senioen 98%, 99 Sime Fe . 83.0¢ to $1.48 
MO, . 4 Ohi s neath 6s eae 31.5¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots . ... .29.50¢ to 36. ses 
( Copper, e lectrolytic | ce vrlelnk 43.5 


Opper, reluced ......ccecce 43. ay 
cadmium, 100-199 lb 95¢ plus metal value 
iromium, electrolytic, ob 
I min., and quality, del’. $3.60 
OOEis. . «<3 aeeban » thet 21.00¢ 
Manganese ......., 57.0¢ 
Nolybden | eee $2.75 
ickel, unannealed ........ 89.50¢ 
= kel, annealed ....... 96.50¢ 
Nickel, spherical, unannealed 93.50¢ 
eee 43.50¢ 
Solder powder. . 7, o¢ to 9. o¢ plus met. value 
‘ainiess teel, 302 1.0¢ 
stainless steel, 316 $1. 10 
wet Sosa ssceehehn 14.04¢ plus metal value 
Bieter 39% (65 meen) = 4.65 
“inc, 10 ton rc icce. -17.5¢ to 25.0¢ 
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Many of the most im- 
portant firms in the 
country use the com- 
plete fabrication and 
construction facilities of 
the Fort Pitt Bridge or- 
ganization. Our many 
years of practical ex- 
perience with Structural 
Steel is available to you 
on any size project— 
any time—any where. 


“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR STRUCTURAL STEEL” 





engl y 


5 Rs Rade saat 2 AEE LE ISB 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF ALL 
THESE IMPORTANT FACTORS 
WHEN YOU SELECT 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


ir Bre. 


BRIDGE WORKS 


Member American Institute of Steel Construction 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plant at Canonsburg, Pa. 


District Offices: NEW YORK, N.Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“STEEL PERMITS STREAMLINING CONSTRUCTION 
WITH SAFETY, ENDURANCE AND ECONOMY” 
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Outstanding in quality and in 
performance Hyde Park Roll- 
ing Mill Equipment has en- 
joyed the respect of the 
industry for more than fifty 


years. 


Bar Mills 
Merchant Mills 
Sheet and Strip Mills 
Pinion Stands 
Roller Tables 
Reduction Drives 
Stretcher Levellers 
Guillotine Shears 
Sheet Mill Shears 
Roll Lathes 
Special Machinery 
Machine Work 


ea 









FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Hyde Park, Westmoreland County, Pa. 


ROLLS 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 
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—Ferreoalley Priees—— 


(Effective June 8, 1954) 


Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per Ib contained 
Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, delivered. 
65-72 Cr, 2% max. Si. 

0.025% C .. 34.50 0.20% C ... 33.50 


0.06% C ... 34.50 0.50% C 33.25 
0.10% C . 34.00 1.00% C ... 33.00 
0.15% C ... 33.75 2.00% C ... 32.75 
65-69% Cr, 4.9% C ......... -. 3 
62-66% Cr, 4.6% C, 6-9% Si....... 25.60 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound, chro- 

mium contained, lump size, delivered. 

High carbon type: 60.65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 


Carloads ; a be 60.2 a ea ce eee 
Tn Ee er eb ohne iat bene ne 28.00 
Less ton lots ......... Sicbed aie 29.50 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type 67-72% Cr, 0.75% N. 
Add 5¢ per Ib to regular low carbon fer- 
rochrome price schedule. Add 3¢ for each 
additional 0.25% of N. 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, per lb chromium con- 
tained, packed, delivered, ton lots, 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


Ce we Ge foes re dee ‘ . $1.18 
JL. % 3 - ere Se 
DO Die Oe nies sp oe oes caatene 1.11 


Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 


(Cr 34-41%, S1 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) 
Contract price, carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed, lump 4-in. x down, 
24.75¢ per Ib contained Cr plus 10.80¢ 
per Ib contained Si. Bulk 2-in. x down, 
25.05¢ per Ib contained Cr plus 10.80¢ per 
lb contained Si. Bulk 1-in. x down, 25.25¢ 
per Ib contained Cr plus 11.00¢ per Ib 
contained Si 


Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump, 
delivered 


30-33% Cr, 60-65% Si, 3.00 max. Fe. 
Carloads + oh : & oka eae 19.00 
Ton lots tia haa bites w Give 5 cn 
Less ton lots .. te ote a 23.60 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy 
lump, delivered 
16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 


PE 20 > nude eines de haleae oss Bee 
Ton lots cin Aas aetele 22.20 
Less ton lots 23.30 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered, 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
2% Fe % in. x 12 mesh. 

Ton lots ; : . ° 
Less ton lots ‘ 19.50 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Susnen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St. Louis, V-5 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 
8-11% Mn, packed. 

Carload lots ae we oo. oe 
Ton lots sebet fs 6.akaabes 18.10 
Less ton lots 19.35 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents por pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension ridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 
Ca 5 to 7%. 


Carload packed i a 20d. ee 
Ton lots to carload packed erere 
Less ton lots ; ons» Bee 
Ferromanganese 


Maximum contract base price, f.o.b., 

lump size, base content 74 to 76 pct Mn; 
Cents 

Producing Point per-Ib 
Marietta, Ashtabula, O.; Alloy, 

W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, 

- «atab cheated - » tee 1 
Clairton, Pa. . one ee :  - 
Sheridan, Pa Pe eee ida 1 
Peo, Olhfo ...... . ae os 1 

Add or subtract 0.1¢ for each 1 pet 
above or below base content 

Briquets, delivered, 66 pct Mn: 
Carloads, bulk . seas 
Ton lots, packed 
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a s Wire + D ¢ ’ y rf ex 07% mi 
specif t P, 909 
07% mi 
15% mi 
D.30% mi 
50% mi 
75% me 
Mn, 5.( 


CHARTER WIRE, INC 


MILWAUKEE 


Phone BRoadway 6-!1329 


635 E. Polk Street, Milwaukee 2, Wiscons pilicoma 
Contra 
und 0 
AR-20% | 
feduct 0 
‘arload 
Ton lots 
riquet | 
deliver 
Ten lots 


OPTI bee de a 
used in industry are 
Silvery 


5 turevdal t- 


TORQUE WRENCHES#F) BB. 
Read by Sight, Sound or Feel. :Y 7 
Roe HL ee) oe pane 
@ Permanently Accurate | — 
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Yontr: 
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Gane 


@ Faster—Easier to use ‘% Bi 
1% Si, 


@ Automatic Release ba 
ilicon 


@ All Capacities rquet, 
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in inch grams ra) 
et eee 
eee 

(All sizes from f : | m 
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Every 
manufacturer, 
design ond 
production mon 
should hove 

this valuable 
dato. Sent upon 
request. 






















ioy Prices—— 


Ferre” 

(Bie » June 8, 1954) 

eleisen 
conteant p per gross ton, lump, 
.b. Palmert onl 
janganese Wiceks sensae $84.00 
5 to 21% MOMMIES iste ese 86.00 
to 23% MOE: .. sc cees $8.59 
3 to 25% : Sy pears ceeses é 


aagenese ® Metal 


Contract b 2 in. x down, cents per 
ba of met ielivered. 
D¢ 95.50% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
i, 2.5% max 
arload, packed ....--:eeeseeeeee o6-35 
on lots “see ** *“*-*f . . 


tlectrolytic Manganese 
rod. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
t of Mississi ppl, cents per ae 
arloads .. o KUNE S Oe eee - oe 
a lots . . eeeree . 
de 1008 ID .. coos sceseide veces 34.00 


teen B00 tb... 12> 4dai-s> 0, OOM 
Premium for hydrogen - removed 
sas 1.50 


edium Carbon Ferromanganese 





Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.26 to 1.50. Contract Single and double-truck to any desired capacity 
rice, carloads, lump, bulk, Gupered, ¥ 7} 

bh of contained Mn .......--- 5¢ EASTON CAR & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY : EASTON, PA. 
ow-Carb Ferromangenese i New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
ined, lump size, del’d Mn 85-90%. 
Carloads Ton Less 
07% max. C, 0.06% 


P, 90% Mn . 30.00 31.85 33.06 
07% max. C ..... 27.95 29.80 31.00 
15% max. C ...+ 27.45 29.30 30.50 
30% max. C .. . 26.95 28.80 30.00 
50% max. C ... 26.45 28.30 29.50 
75% max. C, 80-85% 

Mn, 6.0-7.0% Si 23.45 25.30 26.50 
Silicomanganese 


| | rw 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
ound of metal, delivered, 65-6894 Mo, 
8-20% Si, 1.5% max. C for 2% max. C, 


heduct 0.2¢. 
arload bulk ee ey eS 
Ton lots cele ee tees adh Ag kibiie aval 12.65 


sriquet contract basis carlots, bulk, 
delivered, per lb of We . 12.65 
Ten lots, packed ow 2 


Sip pe PUNCHES 


Si 1L0h to 14.50 Sag Fe 

owa, or enatchee, e9 . groes ° 

on, freight wes to a trade area. A RIVET SETS 

Bi 15.01 to 15.60 t, f.o Jiagara Fanta, 
Y., $80.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each COMPRESSION 

dditional 50% i up to and including 


i. Add $1.45 for each 0.60% Mm over RIVETER DIES 


c 


Silicon Metal 


aa price, cents per pound con- 
a a. size, a Made of highest standards and uniform quality 
mae ct: 28 ras thus insuring maximum service. Since 1903 


t 


licon Briquet Large inventory of stock sizes of round punches 
ae rique s and dies, also rivet sets available for immediate 
ract price, cents per pound of i 
et, bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 2 Ib Si shipment. Square, rectangular, oblong and 


riquets 


arloads, bulk - 6.80 elliptical shapes made to order. 


lots 
8 seas +s A ee wetle Baph. 8 


iectric Ferrosilicon Catalog 46 


ntract price, cents per Ib contained 
mp, bulk, carloads, delivered. 
si 20.00 75% Si ... 13.80 
Si 10.80 85% Si... 15.55 


Ss 


% Si... 12.20 90.95% Si... 17.00 


alcium Metal 


“astern zone contract prices, cents per 


: und of metal, delivered. 
d . Cast Turnings Distilled 
: on lots $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
e “ss ton lotst 2.40 3.30 4.65 
e 
; Trovanadium 
seen | raat, basis, delivered, per 
j cabearth ......... .$3.00-$3.10 
ru Me. ce eerie 8.10- 3.20 





“Ugh speed steel (Primos).. 3.20- 3.25 


CE Bune 10, 1954 
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LANSING 2 





| He’s lifting 


tens 





Increase Storage Capacity with a C-F Lifter 


Here’s 1 man—a C-F Lifter and 
an electric hoist handling 5 ton 
packs of sheet steel with speed, 
safety and economy. One C-F 
Lifter handles a wide range of 
sizes . . . adjustments are made 


Bulletin SL-28 shows you how to cut 
handling costs. Write for it today. 


by the operator in a few seconds, 
permitting the Lifter to shift 
from wide to narrow sizes in a 
few seconds. Made in capacities 
from 2 to 60 tons. 





CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CoO. 


1303 South Kilbourn Avenue @ Chicago 23, Illinois 





” anit 


at your Sewitce for... 
ELECTRICAL 


EQUIPMENT 


HOUSEHOLD 


APPLIANCES 


TRANSPORTATION 


EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT 


FARM 


IMPLEMENTS 


oLansing Stamp ing C,.| 


eae : 
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MICHIGAS 


Like to speed up 


your reading? 


Turn to pages 2 and 3 
of The Iron Age every 
week and let the 


Digest of the 


Week in 
Metalworking 


help you find your fav- 
orite features. 


IT PAYS TO READ 
IRON AGE ADS T00! 





—Ferreoalley Prices 


(Effective June 8, 1955) 


Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 4 Fe. 
contract basis, f.o.b. s spen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., per 

COPIQRER sexe vieaeee>...c8 : . 
Ton lots ..... ey 


Calcium molybdate, 46 46.6% 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., per pound 
contained Mo 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% 2 . 

x D contract basis, de vered 
per pound contained Cb 
TOR IG68 2058: bende sani: tes 
Less ton lots ......... : 


Fe rro-Tantalum-Columbium, 20%; 
Ta, 40% Cb, 0.30% C Contract 
basis, delivered, ton. lots, 2 in. 
x D, per lb ot contained Cb 
plus FE sowedes 

Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, f.0.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
CHINOE GEO 006s ane : $1.32 

Ferrophosphorus, electric. "93. 
26%, car lots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $4.00 unitage, 
per Gross tom 1.04. 
10 tons to less carload ....... $110.09 


Ferrotitanium, 40% regular 
grade, 0.10% C max., f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., and Bridge- 
ville, Pa., freight, allowed, ton 
lots, per lb contained Ti..... $1.35 

Ferrotitanium, 25% low carbon, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, 
Pa., freight allowed, ton ote, 

er lb contained Ti ...... . $10 
O08 068 1BED «6s nswen 066s cna 1.55 


Ferrotitanium, 15 to 18% high 
earbon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed, car- 
lead, Par MOL COR ooccicecuare $177.00 
Ferrotungsten, % x down, 
packed, per pound contained 
we. Com OGRE, TOM. os dca . $o.e0 
Molybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 
per lb contained Mo, f.0.b. 
Langeloth, Fe. ..-icscessvnes $1.4 
bags, f.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
tan@oloth, Pa. ..scsssscuabens $1.12 
Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per 
pound. 
Carload, bulk, lump... 15.50¢ 
Ton lots, packed lump .. 16.1% 
Less ton lots, lump, packed. 17.2% 


Vanadium Pentoxide, &6 - 89% 
V,0O; contract basis, per pound § 
contained Valls cs. vcvesscsaes $1.2 

Zirconium, 35-40%, contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
lowed, per pound of alloy. : 

Tom TOs 26. vic cossvinece 21.00¢ 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract ba- 
sia, lump, delivered, per lb of 
alloy. 

Carload, bulk 

Boron Agents 

Borosil, contract prices per Ib of 
alloy del. f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, 
freight allowed, B, 3-4%, 5, - 
40-45%, per Ib contained B $5.2 

Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per pound .. 4a¢ 
Less ton lots, per pound ¢ 

Corbortam, Ti 15-21%, B 1 ae 
Si 2-4%, Al 1-2%, Cc 4-5-7.5% 
f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y 
freight allowed. 

Ton lots per »yound.. 

Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% 
max. Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.90% 


max. C, 1 in. x D, Ton lots $1.2 
F.o.b. ash., Pa.; 100 lb up . 
10 to 14% B ..... i 
14 to 19% B ......-. 1 
19% min. B ..... coe | 


Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgev ile, Pa., 
freight allowed, 100 lb andover |, 
SEO.’ Bs was onsoesions ean a0 
MG 0 sac csedsauaees ‘ she 
BO, TO wccccvessewsces . oe 


Manganese - Boron, 75.00% Mn 
15-20% B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% 
max. Si, 3.00% max. C, 2 in. 2 
D, del’d. 

OM BOC wi ccoscs 
Less ton lots .. 


Nickel - Boron, 15-18% B, ! 

max. Al, 1.50% max. Si, | 

max. C, 3.00% max. Fe, ba 
Ni, delivered $2.06 
Less ton lots ... wr 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered 5.004 
SOM BOGE oa ischva aaa 40.00 


- 
—_ 


THe Iron Act 
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